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INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN 41 SELECTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1955-56 


A Study by the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession of 
the American Association of University Professors 


Final Report’ 


In December, 1955, after the first section of the present report 
had gone to press, the Ford Foundation announced the epoch- 
making award of $260,000,000 to 615 privately supported colleges 
and universities to be used as endowment for the improvement of 
faculty salaries. This was a five-fold multiplication of the plan 
announced in March, 1955, and it is an impressive recognition of 
the importance attached to improving the economic status of the 
academic profession. Mr. Ford’s excellent statement of March, 
1955, repeated in the December announcement, should not be 
obscured by the massive bulk of the gift itself. It brings the sig- 
nificant elements in this problem of instructional salaries into 
clear, sharp focus, and leads the way to a solution: 


All the objectives of higher education ultimately depend upon 
the quality of teaching. In the opinion of the foundation's 
trustees, private and corporate philanthropy can make no better 
investment of its resources than in helping to strengthen American 
education at its base—the quality of its teaching. 


* * 


Nowhere are the needs of the private colleges more apparent than 
in the matter of faculty salaries. Merely to restore professors’ 
salaries to their 1939 purchasing power would require an average 
increase of at least 20 percent. Even this would not bring teachers 
in our private colleges to their economic position before World 
War II in relation to that of other professions and occupations. 


1A Preliminary Report for the academic year 1955-56, with detailed tables 
setting forth current salary conditions in the 41 selected institutions, was published 
in the Winter issue of the Budletin, Volume 41, No. 4, pp. 797-811. 

The four earlier reports in this series were published in the Winter issues of the 
Bulletin in 1948, 1949, 1951-52, and 1953-54. 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


They have not begun to share the benefits of the expanded produc- 
tive power of this nation, and the whole educational system suffers 
from this fact. 

Industry, commerce, government, the arts, the sciences and the 
professions —indeed our whole way of life—depend heavily upon the 
quality of our education. Recognizing this fact, the trustees of 
the Ford Foundation want to do everything they can to emphasize 
the cardinal importance of the college teacher to our society.! 


Whoever looks into these matters at all closely will find ample 
confirmation of the facts Mr. Ford has brought into perspective 
in this statement. Instructional salaries today, one academic 
year later, are still appreciably below their 1939 purchasing power. 
In the 27 privately controlled colleges and universities which we 
have svadied, the average further increase in instructional salaries 
needed for all ranks is still 17.3 per cent. For the upper ranks it 
is higher, reaching up to 25.6 per cent for professors. It is not 
likely that the purchasing power deficits in salaries in these insti- 
tutions are larger, on the average, than in other privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities. All were listed for the supple- 
mental grants awarded by the Ford Foundation to 126 institutions 
(about one-fifth of the total number of regionally accredited pri- 
vately supported institutions eligible) in recognition of marked 
salary improvements in recent years.?. In our selected state 
universities, salaries have drawn closer to the 1939 level of pur- 
chasing power, but they have not “begun to share the benefits 
of the expanded productive power of this nation” to any significant 
degree. 

Later in this report we shall estimate the extent to which the 
Ford Foundation grants should reduce the deficiency in the pur- 
chasing power of instructional salaries in the privately controlled 
colleges. Our data indicate that there is still much more to do. 
The greatest significance of the grants may, in the end, be the 
emphasis they have placed on the “cardinal importance of the 
college teacher to our society.” It is in this exemplary respect, 
perhaps more than in the material value of the benefaction itself, 
that these grants may herald a new epoch for higher education in 
America. 


1 The New York Times, December 13, 1955, Pp. 32. 
* [bid., pp. 32-33. 
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II. The Struggle to Restore Purchasing Power 


Two years ago, this committee collected consonant salary data 
for 1939-40 from 35 of the 41 selected colleges and universities 
which have cooperated in these studies since the first in the series 
was made in 1948.' With this information, the Committee can 
measure with some precision the progress which these institutions 
have made in adjusting instructional salaries to the much higher 
price levels which have come to prevail.’ 

In September, 1955, prices, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, stood at 192.6 
per cent of the average for 1939-40. This figure may be taken to 
represent the change in salary levels needed at the present time 
merely to provide purchasing power at the pre-inflation standard— 
that is, without any improvement in economic status comparable 
to that which has accrued to other occupations. By this test, all 
of the professorial ranks in most of our classified groups of insti- 
tutions, and even the rank of instructor in four out of ten groups, 
are today, despite significant progress in recent years in raising 
the dollar amounts of academic salaries, below the prewar standard 
for their group. 

The relative measure of salary achievement or deficiency for 
the different ranks in each group of institutions can readily be 
shown in graphic form. In Chart 1, it is assumed that, since 
prices have advanced to 192.6 per cent of the 1939-40 average, 

! The 35 institutions which returned salary data for 1939-40 consonant with the 
bases of reporting since 1948 are: Amherst College, Bowdoin College, Brown 
University, Bryn Mawr College, California Institute of Technology, University of 
California, Carleton College, Columbia University, Cornell University (Endowed 
Colleges), Dartmouth College, Duke University, Emory University, University of 
Illinois, Johns Hopkins University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Michigan, Mills College, University of Minnesota, Northwestern 
University, Oberlin College, Pomona College, Princeton University, Reed College, 
Rice Institute, University of Rochester, Stanford University, Swarthmore College, 
Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Wabash College, Washington University, 
University of Washington, Wesleyan University, University of Wisconsin, Yale 
University (Arts and Sciences). 

The other six cooperating institutions are: Case Institute of Technology, 
Harvard University (Arts and Sciences), Haverford College, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wellesley College, and Williams College. 

2 The number of faculty members and the weighted mean salary in each academic 
rank in each classified group of institutions for each report year from 1939-40 to 


1955-56 are given in the Appendix, Table I. Weighted mean salaries in terms of 
estimated purchasing power in each report year are shown in the Appendix, Table II. 
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Cuart 1—Tue Buyinc-Power Gap in INsTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 


Weighted mean salaries in 1955-56 as percentage of weighted mean salaries of 
1939-40 in comparison with the rise in consumer prices—35§ institutions (g-10 
month basis except as noted). 


GROUP 
SIZE OR TYPE RANKING BY 
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AND REGION RANKS! SALARIES THE GAP ey 
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* Based on the Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. For this use, 


1939-40 = I00. 
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SIZE OR TYPE 
AND REGION 
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CuHart 1 (continued) 


GROUP 
ANKING BY 


SALARIES THE GAP ACADEMIC 


RANKS? 


4 


Ranks: 
Professors, 4—Instructors. 


1—Professors, 


50 100 150 192.6 
PERCENTAGE OF 1939-40 PRICE 
INDEX" 


2—Associate Professors, 3—Assistant 


to percentage change since 1939-40 for each academic rank 


Number 1 indicates the largest percentage change for the rank, 
and number 10 the smallest. See text. 
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instructional salaries in each rank should have risen in approxi- 
mately the same proportion in order to maintain the same pur- 
chasing power. Each bar compares the actual change in weighted 
mean salaries from 1939-40 to 1955-56 for one of the four academic 
ranks (numbered one to four at the left) in one of the regional 
size or type groups of institutions with the advance in the cost of 
living, which is indicated by the line 192.6 at the right of the chart. 
The solid black portion of the bar represents the percentage which 
the weighted mean salary of one group-rank in the current aca- 
demic year bears to the weighted mean salary of 1939-40. For 
example, the first bar (numbered 1) shows that the weighted mean 
salary of all the professors in the group of four small colleges in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states is now 148 per 
cent of the 1939-40 level (i.¢e., has advanced 48 per cent in terms 
of current dollars). The cross-hatched portion of each bar 
(present in 29 out of 40 bars) represents “the gap,” or the percent- 
age increase in 1939-40 salaries which is still needed in order to 
provide the purchasing power of 1939-40. In eleven cases the 
solid portion extends to or beyond the line 192.6. This means 
that, on the weighted average of each group, salary increases in 
these eleven group-ranks have been enough, or more than enough, 
to compensate for the diminished value of the dollar. Each of 
the four academic ranks in the ten groups of selected institutions 
has been rated by the number I to 10 appearing on the right-hand 
margin to show the order of achievement by rank. The number 1 
marks, for each rank, the largest percentage of 1939-40 weighted 
mean salary, and the number to, the smallest. “The gap” has 
been closed in all group-ranks numbered 1; it is widest in those 
numbered Io. 

Chart 1 indicates vividly how generally insufficient to maintain 
1939-40 buying power have been the salary adjustments thus far 
effected. In 29 out of the 40 group-ranks the increases have 
fallen short of indicated needs, and in well over half of these 
group-ranks they are substantially short of this mark. With 
few exceptions, the higher the academic rank the greater the gap. 
The heavier burden has been carried thus far by the older members 
of college and university staffs. The result is a levelling tendency 
which, if continued into the future, may stifle incentive and make 
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SALARIES IN 41 SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES II 


it difficult to retain suitable staff. Where, in 1939-40, weighted 
mean salaries of professors in all groups of institutions were well 
over twice those of instructors—in two groups they were three 
times as much—today in three groups they are not quite twice as 
much and in only one group does the level of professors reach to 
two and one-half times that of instructors. The dollar values 
are shown in Table 1. In some part, this trend has been brought 
about by the recommendations of senior staff members themselves, 
who have tended, from sympathy for the younger faculty members 
and from the competitive pressure they have faced in recruiting 
and holding the younger staff, to press harder for better salaries 
in the lower ranks. It may have stemmed, too, from an economi- 
cal administrative tendency to make “across the board” salary 
adjustments in rounded dollar amounts serve as a substitute for 
merit increases in the upper ranks, and from other expediencies 
imposed by limitations of the funds available. 

The weighted mean! salaries in 1939-40 and in 1955-56 shown 
in Table 1 for each group-rank will throw some further light on the 
percentage rates of change in instructional salaries graphically 
displayed in Chart 1. Revealing though the percentage changes 
since 1939-40 are, they should not be read wholly apart from 
the money values involved. These percentages test the group 
by the rate of increase on its own salaries of 1939-40, without 
considering whether those salaries were adequate. Actually, 
some of the largest percentage increases—for example, the state 
universities and the five small colleges in the North Central and 
Pacific areas—are large, not merely because of the dollar amounts 
of increase, but also because the base period salaries were unduly 
low. It will be obvious, then, that the valid point in analysis by 
percentage rate of adjustment lies solely in the comparison of an 
institution, or of a group, with its own past. It is a useful test 


in determining whether purchasing power has been maintained, 


1 In distributions of the type with which we are dealing here, arithmetic mean 
values tend to be somewhat higher than median values and the rate of increase 
shown by the means is not infrequently higher than that shown by the medians. 
We have used weighted mean salaries in these aggregations rather than median 
salaries—which will be shown later in this report for particular institutions— 
because full data on salary distributions necessary for the calculation of medians of 
combined institutions are lacking for one year or another in certain cases. 
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35 Institutions 


(9-10 month basis except as noted) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors 
Per- Per- Per- 
cen- cen- cen- 
Number, tage tage tage 
Size or Type, of of 
Region and Mean 1939- Mean 1939- Mean 


New England and Middle Atlantic 


Four Small 


1939-40 $5941 100 $4137 100 $3348 

1955-56 8768 148 6499-157 5013 
Five Medium 

1939-40 $5976 100 $4128 100 $3051 

1955-56 9159 7003. +170 5228 
Three Large 

1939-40 $ 7163 100 $5510! 100 $3669 

1955-56 10,071 141 7268! 132 5394 
Two Women’s 

1939-40 $ 4886 100 $3509 100 $2908 

1955-56 7493-153 5677 162 4878 


North Central and Pacific 


Five Small 


1939-40 $3855 100 $2876 100 $2534 
1955-56 6772 176 5684 198 4584 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 $ 5386 100 $3748 100 $2913 
1955-56 8554 159 6434 172 $277 
South 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 $4815 100 $3688 100 $3081 
1955-56 8018 167 6241 169 5076 


New England and Pacific 


Two Institutes of Technology (10!/2 or 11-12 month 
one Institute) 


1939-40 $6292 100 $4271 100 $3095 
1955-56 10,511 167 7573-177 5656 


North Central and Pacific 
Six Large State Universities (9-10 month basis) 


1939-40 $5072 100 $3580 100 $2897 
1955-56 9612 190 6940 194 5546 
Three Large State Universities (11-12 month basis only) 
1939-40 $ 5304 100 $3901 100 =$3211 
1955-56 11,339 214 8259 212 6377 


1 Two institutions. 


Taste 1—Weighted Mean Salaries in 1939-40 and 1955-56 and Percentage of 1939- 
40, by Rank and Group of Institutions 
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SALARIES IN 41 SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 13 


but it does not test whether the level of income in the base period 
was satisfactory. 

As Chart 1 and Table 1 indicate, the problem is most serious in 
the privately controlled colleges, and especially in the upper 
academic ranks. In order to high light the over-all deficiencies 
in salary adjustment in relation to the great changes in the cost of 
living which have occurred over the past sixteen years, we present 
in Table 2 the weighted averages for salaries on a 9-10 month 
basis for 27 privately controlled institutions combined without 
regard to region, size, or type. Such aggregations should be 
approached with some caution. They conceal regional and type 
differences, which have already been shown to be considerable 
with respect both to dollar amounts and to rates of change. More- 
over, these institutions were not selected to constitute a sample 
representative of higher education in general in the country, and 
neither the dollar amounts nor the percentages should be taken 
as typical values in the broader field. The values are shown for 
each rank and for all ranks combined. For closer comparability, 
only appointments on a 9-10 month basis are considered; hence 27, 
in place of the 29 privately controlled institutions summarized by 
groups in ‘hart 1 and Table 1. Relative purchasing power 
based on the 1939-40 price level is indicated, as well as the salaries 
needed to restore purchasing power to that level and the further 
increases which such salaries will require. The latter values are 
necessarily approximations, and the precision with which the 
results have been written should not be taken to mean that they 
are good to the last dollar. 

The total full-time faculty members now number 5461 on a 
9-10 month basis in these 27 institutions. The annual cost of the 
further salary adjustments needed would, therefore, be approxi- 
mately $6,225,000. The Ford Foundation endowment grants to 
these institutions, all of which received supplementary awards in 
consideration of accomplishment in improving salaries, should pro- 
duce, at 4 per cent, additional income of $1,550,000 a year. Two- 
thirds of this amount must be, and the balance may be, applied to 
improving faculty salaries. If wholly applied, it would fill in about 
one-quarter of the need indicated with respect to purchasing power 
in these 27 institutions. 
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14 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
III. The Decline in Relative Income Position 


The measures of instructional salary deficiencies presented in 
the preceding section have two serious limitations. In the first 
place, as was pointed out before, they test the institutions only 
against their own past position. They make no allowance for 
improvement in the character or status of particular institutions 
or groups of institutions. In the second place, they test salaries 
only in relation to the price changes which have occurred. They 
take no account whatever of other changes in the national economy 
and society. 

One change which is profoundly relevant and significant is the 
phenomenal rise in the national income. While the academic 
profession has been slowly and painfully winning its way back 
toward its own pre-war equivalent in purchasing power, the stand- 
ard of living of the national community as a whole has advanced, 
and continues to advance, far beyond that of 1939. 

In September, 1955, total personal income in the United States 
reached the annual rate of $308 billions, a gain of 20 billions, or 
nearly 7 per cent higher than a year ago. On a per capita basis 
this means that Americans have today, on an average and before 
taxes,' dollar incomes which are approximately 334 per cent of the 
average of 1939. Adjusted for price change, (real) personal income 
per capita was approximately 173 per cent of 1939. This is to 
say that it has risen 73 per cent per head of population. The 
buying power of an occupational group which maintained its 
relative position in the economy should, in September, 1955, be 
about 173 per cent of what it was in 1939. 

It is disturbing to compare the instructional salary record 
shown above for the selected institutions with this value, 173. 
The value for professors in the 27 privately controlled institutions 
(Table 2) is 79.8. There is a deficit of 20.2 per cent instead of a 
gain of 73 per cent. For instructors, the rank that has fared best, 
the figure stands at 96.5, a deficit of 3.5. For all ranks combined, 
the figure is 85.2, a deficit of 14.8 instead of a gain of 73. 


! All of the wage and salary data presented in this report are, like those for the 
teaching staffs of the selected colleges and universities, taken defore income tax 
deductions. 
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The poor showing of the academic profession in relation to the 
national average inevitably means that other income groups have 
done much better. For example, adjusted weekly income (real 
income) of production workers in all manufacturing industries in 
August, 1955, was about 156 per cent of 1939. Adjusted average 
weekly earnings of bituminous coal miners show real income in the 
same month approximately 208 per cent of 1939. It is interesting 
to note that in 1939 annual dollar incomes of both these groups were 
less than two-thirds of the average rate for instructors in the 27 
privately controlled institutions. In 1953, the latest year for 
which data on the annual basis are as yet published, both were 
higher than our average for instructors.' Salaries of public serv- 
ants tend, like those of the academic profession, to rise more 
slowly. However, real income of firemen and policemen in 1954, 
over a year ago, averaged 97.5 per cent of their prewar? income, 
in comparison with 85.2 for college teachers of all ranks as shown 
for 1955-56 in Table 2. 

Income changes in the legal, medical, and dental professions are 
more relevant. The type, duration, and expense of preliminary 
training are more comparable, and these professions are among 
the major competitors with the academic profession in the choice 
of careers. The information which we have is based on sample 
returns taken over a period of years, the last published in the 
series being for 1951." In that year, the net mean professional 
income of nonsalaried physicians was $13,432. This was 318 
per cent of the 1939 net mean income and represented, on the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index of that year, a gain in real income of 
70 per cent in comparison with a gain in adjusted per capita per- 
sonal income of about s9 per cent for 1951. The mean net pro- 
fessional income of dentists was $7820, or 210 per cent of their 

1 Calculations made from data in Survey of Current Business, National Income 
Supplement, 1954, pp. 68, 72, annual data, pp. 200-201; and Survey of Current 
Business, October, 1955, pp. S14-15. The change in real annual income in all 
manufacturing industries to 1953 shows about the same relationship to per capita 
national income as weekly wages, i.e. 155 per cent in comparison with adjusted 
capita national income at 164 per cent in that year. The annual figure for 

jtuminous coal miners was 183, as against 187 measured by weekly wages. 

® Monthly Labor Review, July, 1955, Volume 78, No. 7, pp. 790-793 for annual 
income which we have adjusted by the Consumer Price Index. 


*“Income of Physicians, Dentists and Lawyers 1949-51,” Survey of Current 
Business, July, 1952, pp. 5-7. 
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prewar income in current dollars, a gain of about 11 per cent in 
real income. That of lawyers was $8730, or 199 per cent of 1939, 
a gain of 7 per cent in real income.' To project these figures for- 
ward to 1953 for physicians and dentists, we can use estimates 
formed by Rum] and Tickton (in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which prepared the series referred to above), 
and cited in their recent report on “Teaching Salaries Then and 
Now.” For 1953, professional income of physicians is placed 
at $15,000, and of dentists, at $8500. For lawyers, we can apply 
the rate of increase (8 per cent) shown for legal services from 1951 
to 1953 in the National Income Supplement (1954) of the Survey 
of Current Business to the income shown for 1951 in the series 
cited above. This produces an estimate of $9400 for 1953. 
Adjusted for cost of living, these estimates mean real income gains 
of 83 per cent for physicians, of 39 per cent for dentists, and of 11 
per cent for lawyers. 

In comparison with these rates of income change, the faculties 
in our selected institutions come in a poor last. Since the values 
cited for the three learned professions are national averages with- 
out regard to age, regional, or other grouping, the most nearly 
comparable figure for our selected institutions would be that for 
all ranks combined. In the six state universities, the mean salary 
for all ranks (on the 9-10 month basis) was $3517 in 1939-40 
and is $6875 in 1955-56. This increase in dollar amounts (96.0 
per cent) means that real income today is scarcely 1.8 per cent 
above the 1939-40 level. In the 27 privately controlled colleges 
(Table 2), the mean for 1939-40 was $3999, which was within 10 
per cent of that for physicians and lawyers, and was above that 
for dentists. Today it is $6564. It represents but 85.2 per cent 
of the real income enjoyed in 1939-40, a loss of 14.8 per cent. 
This is a sorry record to compare with these other professions and 
with the 73 per cent increase for real income in general. 

While the slow struggle has been waged to restore the purchasing 


1 Medians show a larger rate of improvement for all three professions. We have 
used the rates of change based on the arithmetic mean, which yield more conserva- 
tive figures in this case, in order to compare with the weighted means of instruc- 
tional salaries shown in Table 2. 

? Bulletin No. 1, Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, 1955, pp. 
80-81, 88. 
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power balance of the prewar years, the real income of other 
significant income groups has continued to advance to farther 
horizons. This change has been revolutionary in its proportions. 
Whether, if the academic profession remains in this new status, 
it will be able to attract recruits of suitable quality in the numbers 


Cuart 2—EstIMaTeD CHANGES IN REAL INcoME SINCE 1939 IN Five ProressIONAL 
Groups AND IN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Physicians, Dentists, and Lawyers to 1953 
Instructional Salaries and National Average to 1955 
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that are to be needed, is a grave question. Who will dare a favor- 
able prediction? 


IV. Institutional Differences 


In Chart 1, the differences were shown in the rates of salary 


change in each of the four academic ranks in each of the several 
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classified groups of institutions which reported for 1939-40. 
Although these regional size or type groups have a good deal of 
homogeneity, there are notable differences in the salary experience 
of the component institutions. We can indicate this variety for 
the larger groups of institutions by means of bar graphs showing 
the median salaries, institution by institution and rank by rank, 
in coded form, for the current academic year 1955-56 (29 privately 
controlled institutions), and for 1939-40 for those which reported 
for that year (25 institutions). These are presented in Charts 
3-8.! The numbers below the base line are the code numbers 
for the institutions in the group and are assigned in consecutive 
order of the magnitude of the median salaries for professors in 
1955-56. It will be noticed that the institution which stands 
first in the group with respect to the median salary for professors 
is not infrequently in a lower position, or even last, with respect 
to salaries in the other ranks. Further, the relative positions of 
1939-40 are not always sustained in 1955—-56. 


V. Salary Distributions in Six State Universities 


Each of the six state universities invited to participate in these 
studies has provided the Committee with complete salary distri- 
bution by class intervals for each report year. With this informa- 
tion, which shows how many members of each rank received 
salaries within each interval—for example, from $9000 to $9249— 
it is possible again to make a somewhat closer analysis of the 
changes which have occurred with respect to salary ranges and 
distributions in these universities since 1939-40. By combining 
the distributions for the six state universities as though they were 
one institution, we can show clearly the proportions of cases above 

1In Table 1 in the Winter, 1955 Bulletin (p. 802), the median of medians 
should have read: Professors, $8000; Associate Professors, $6358; Assistant 


Professors, $4982; Instructors, $4250. Chart 3 is based on these corrected 
figures. 
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MEDIAN SALARIES IN 1955-§6 AND 1939-40 BY INSTITUTION AND BY ACADEMIC 
Rank (9-10 month basis only) 
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Chart 4—Five Medium-sized Institutions in New England and Middle Atlantic 
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Chart 6—Five Small Institutions in North Central and Pacific 
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Chart 7—Four Medium-sized and Large Institutions in North Central and Pacific 
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or below any selected amount of salary. The median values in . . 
four of the report years were as follows: 
TaBLe 3—Weighted Median Salaries* in Six Large State Universities in Five ‘ . 
Reported Years, 1939-40 to 1955-56 
(g-10 month basis only) 
Academic Rank 1939-40 1949-50 1951-52 1953-54 1955-56 
Professors $4930 $7290 $8070 $8820 $9290 
Associate Professors 3570 5560 6110 6630 6800 
Assistant Professors 2960 4530 4950 5260 5450 
Instructors 2150 3600 3950 4240 4460 
The changes in salary levels which these medians represent are 
shown in Table 4. The gains are shown both in dollars and in 
percentages for the entire 16-year period, for the first full decade, 
and for the latest biennium. 
TaBLe 4—Gains in Weighted Median Salaries in Six State Universities, 1939-40 to 
1955-56* 
(9-10 month basis only) 
Over-all Gains Gains Gains 
1939-40 to 1939-40 to 1953-54 to 
1955-56 1949-50 1955-56 
Per Per Per 
Academic Rank Dollars Cent Dollars Cent Dollars Cent 
Professors $4360 88.4 $2360 47.9 #470 5.3 
Associate Professors 323 90.5 19990 170 2 6 
Assistant Professors 2490 84.1 1§70 = §3..0 190 3.6 
Instructors 2310 1450 67.4 220 5.2 
* In all ranks except that of assistant professor in 1939-40 and of instructor in . “ 


1955-56, the medians are lower than the weighted means shown in Table 1 for the 

same group of institutions. In the case of professors they are considerably lower. 

In all ranks except that of instructor, the gains in the weighted medians over the 16- 

year period are also less than those in the weighted means. By the weighted 

medians, typical salaries in the three upper ranks are less proximate to 1939-40 
levels of purchasing power. 


The average annual rate of change for professors was slower 
over the first decade than in the last six years, while the rates of 
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change of the two middle ranks have been appreciably slower 
than those for professors in the last biennium. The low percentage 
gain for associate professors in the last biennium may be partly 
due to promotions into this rank at the lower end of the salary 
scale.! 

The data in Tables 3 and 4 indicate the basic salary changes in 
the six state universities as a group under the influence of the 
inflation, the labor market competition, and the enrollment 
increases which have characterized the period. An individual 
who received no promotion in rank or in salary on the basis of 
merit might reasonably have expected to receive the increases in 
salary indicated by the tables, inasmuch as the gains shown are 
“average” or typical of the rank. Individuals who by reason of 
merit and experience have advanced through the ranks over these 
years should, of course, have enjoyed much more favorable results 
than those shown by these medians, but their rate of change would 
not be typical of a rank, or of the profession, but only of the rate 
of individual advancement within the profession. The task we 
have before us is measurement of the adjustments in basic salary 
schedules which have been made during the past sixteen years of 
rapid economic change. The percentage increases in salary 
scales in the six state universities, while substantial over the 16- 


year period, seem still a little short, in the three upper ranks, of 
restoring the living standards of the prewar year, 1939-40. Never- 
theless, they are close to this modest goal. If continued progress 
can be made over the next biennium, and if living costs can be 
held stable near present levels, it should be possible to make some 
little movement in the direction in which levels of real income in the 
country have been advancing. 

The 16-year salary changes are shown graphically in Charts 9 
to 12. These charts are the familiar “more than” accumulations 
of the salary distributions furnished by the six state universities. 
They provide a great deal of information. For example, if the 
question is asked “What percentage of the professors in these 
six institutions received $8000 or more in 1939-40 and in 1955-56?” 
the answer is easily discovered from Chart 9: Locate the value 
$8000 on the base line and raise a perpendicular from this point. 


1 The numbers in each rank in each report year are given in the Appendix, Table 1. 
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Sararies 1n Six State Universities sy Acapemic Rank, 
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- Where the perpendicular crosses the 1939-40 curve read from the 
left-hand scale the percentage, in this case about 3 per cent. 
Similarly, taking the reading of percentage from the point where 
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the perpendicular intersects the 1955-56 curve, the answer is 
about 86. By subtraction, it is readily apparent that in 1939-40, 
97 per cent of professors received less than $8000, and that in 
1955-56. but 14 per cent received less than this amount. The 
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values on the base line which are coordinate with the s0 per cent 
points on the vertical scale are the median values, and these have 
been indicated on the charts. 

By the sort of interpolation suggested above, any individual 
may compare his own position with the salary distribution for 
these six combined state universities. Similarly, any administra- 
tor, or faculty group, can easily compare the median salary in his 
own institution with these six. Such comparisons can be useful 
in measuring the relative position of an institution. It must be 
remembered, however, that there is considerable variation among 
the six universities whose records have been combined. In the 
best of the six the medians are substantially better than those 
shown here, and in the poorest they are below the combined 
results,! 


VI. Retirement Provisions 


Closely related to salary conditions are the provisions for 
retirement annuities. In so far as the costs are contributed by 
the employing institution they constitute a kind of deferred salary 
not included in the salary values reported in the preceding pages. 

All but four of the 41 selected institutions had retirement plans 
in effect in 1939-40. Rates of institutional contribution ranged 
from 2 per cent in one institution to 7.§ per cent in two institu- 
tions. The great majority—79 per cent of those with operating 
plans at that time—contributed § per cent. 

Today, all 41 of the selected institutions have retirement plans 
in effect and a large majority of the 35 privately controlled insti- 
tutions reported specifically that they participate in Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance as well. Many of the institutions have also 
increased their rates of contribution, which now range from § per 
cent (13 institutions) to I§ per cent (two institutions, in one case 
in addition to OASI). Seven of the 13 institutions which con- 
tribute 5 per cent reported that OASI payments are additional; 
the other six did not specify on this point. Eight institutions 
contribute 7.5 percent. In several other institutions the contribu- 


1 See Table IX of the Preliminary Report, Bulletin, Vol. 41, p. 810. 
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tions are graduated by age, with higher rates up to 10 per cent for 
the upper ages, presumably to compensate for the effects of past 
years at lower rates and lower salaries. This appears to be one 
line of attack on what has been demonstrated to have been a 
serious defect in prevailing retirement systems in times of rapid 
upward movement in price levels. Annuities determined by the 
annual percentages of pre-inflation salaries result in serious defici- 
encies in purchasing power at the time of retirement. The College 
Retirement Equities Fund, recently set up in conjunction with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, to invest in common 
stock, also offers the prospect of ameliorating this kind of situation 
in the future. Another phase of this problem has been attacked by 
other institutions which have varied their rates of contribution 
according to the date of contract of the individual with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. In these cases, 
the older contracts, which bear higher rates of interest and more 
favorable annuity tables, draw the lesser contribution in spite of 
the fact that, just as the salaries for the earlier years of such con- 
tracts have now shrunk in purchasing power, so also have the 
pension values determined by those salaries. Nonetheless, this 
device does recognize the very real need to revise the older scale 
of provision for retirement annuities. The old § per cent rate 
for matching contributions will not now provide a satisfactory 
annuity. Not only do the lower interest rates which have 
prevailed for the past two decades reduce the accumulation of 
capital, but, with the lengthening of the average span of life, the 
capital itself buys a smaller annuity. 


VII. Enrollment and Staff 


In October, 1955, the total enrollment of full-time students and 
full-time equivalents in the reported divisions of the 41 selected 
institutions was 225,890. This is an increase of 11.1 per cent over 
the number now reported (revised estimate) for 1953. As was 
pointed out in the Preliminary Report in the Winter, 1955 issue 
of the Bulletin, the growth over this past biennium was much 
larger in the six large state universities where, in the aggregate, 
it reached 15.4 per cent. In terms of annual averages, this repre- 
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sents a rate of growth in this group almost as large as that from 
1939 to 1948—that is, to the peak of the postwar surge of veteran 
enrollment; and it has occurred in this biennium with only a very 
limited equivalent of the G.I. Bill or of the great war-time lag to 
be made up. Clearly, the expansion of enrollment in institutions 
of higher education, predicated upon the swelling numbers in the 
appropriate age groups and upon the great rise in national income,! 
has begun. In the 35 privately controlled colleges and universities, 
the increase was only 5.8 per cent in the aggregate in the past 
biennium, but there were rather large regional and type differences 
between institutions. The small colleges in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic region, notably, tended to hold to established 
numbers. The medium-sized and large institutions generally 
expanded, the largest group increase being in the South. Only 
one of the 35 privately controlled institutions showed a rate 
of growth equal to the average of the state universities. As was 
pointed out in the Preliminary Report, the rising pressure for 
admission will subject college and university administrators to 
some difficult policy decisions, requiring close calculation of factors 
of finance, educational efficiency, and social obligation. 

The increase in the enrollments in higher educational institu- 
tions in the country is one of the sustained phenomena of our times. 
We can follow the further course of this remarkable development 
as it has continued over the past 16-year period in 37 of our 41 
selected institutions. In the six state universities, the over-all 
rise since 1939 is nearly 50 per cent. In the 31 privately con- 
trolled institutions for which we have data, it is 40 per cent, and 
this in spite of the fact that this group includes many colleges in 
which considerations of purpose and special function, as well as 
of finance, have properly tended to limit growth. In both groups, 
numbers are still below the peak (1948) of war veteran enroll- 
ments, but if expansion continues at predicted rates, or even at 


1 It may be worth remarking here that the increase in student enrollments in the 
country as a whole has long been much more rapid than the increase in numbers of 
persons in the appropriate age group, a circumstance which is suggestive of a close, 
and quite heeal relationship with the factor of levels of national income. See, by 
this Committee, “Income and Expenditure in 88 Colleges and Universities in the 
Academic Years 1938-39 and 1948-49,” Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 1, Spring, 1951, esp. 
pp. 138-141. 
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the rate of the past biennium, the time is not far distant when 
facilities and staffs will be under pressures comparable to those of 
the immediate post-war years. 


Tasie 5—Fall Term Enrollments in Reported Years, 1939 to 1955 


(37 Institutions) 


6 State 31 Privately 


Universities Controlled Institutions Total 
Number Relative Number Relative Number Relative 
of 1939 = of 1939 = of 1939 = 
Year Students 100 Students 100 Students 100 
1939 85,913 100.0 62,787 100.0 148,700 100.0 
1947 146,911 171.0 104,105 165.8 251,016 168.8 
1948 148,354 172.7 104,688 166.7 253,042 170.2 
1949 143,789 167.4 98,074 156.2 241,863 162.6 
1950 128,145 149.1 91,851 146.3 219,996 147.9 
1951 111,834 130.2 85,644 136.4 197,478 132.8 
1953 110,992 129.2 82,573 131.6 193,565 130.2 
1955 128,118 149.1 87,941 140.1 216,059 145.3 


Increases in the teaching staffs in our selected institutions have, 
in the aggregate and over this 16-year period as a whole, been 
rather greater than the increases in student enrollment. In the 
35 institutions for which, in this case, we have suitable data for 
all report years, full-time faculty membership rose 61 per cent, 
while the number of full-time students or full-time equivalents 
increased 46 per cent. Although, again, there were large insti- 
tutional! differences, student-faculty ratios have generally improved 
in these institutions since 1939-40, and especially since 1948-49. 
Over the past biennium, however, with the much larger enroll- 
ments in 1955, the over-all student-faculty ratio has become 
slightly larger. Where enrollments rose 11.2 per cent altogether 
in these 35 institutions since 1953, the number of full-time faculty 
appointments increased 10.7 per cent. In the 29 privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities, the respective percentages for 
the biennium are 6.6 and 12.2 per cent. In the six state universi- 
ties, enrollment rose 15.4 and full-time faculty appointments 8.0 
per cent. 
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TaBLe 6—Numbers and Percentages of Full-Time Faculty in Each Rank in Four 
Reported Years, 1939-40 to 1955-56 


35 Institutions 
(g-10, 10!/g, and 11-12 month basis combined) 


1939-40 1948-49 1953-54 1955-56 


Academic Num- %of Num- Yof Num No Num Hof 
Rank ber Faculty ber Faculty ber Faculty ber Faculty 
Professors 2486 32.5 3266 28.7 3840 33.2 4015 32.6 
Associate 
Professors 1409 18.4 2201 19.3 2522 21.8 2814 22.8 
Assistant 
Professors 1830 23.9 2897 25.4 3053 26.4 3316 
Instructors 1924 25.2 3033 26.6 2144 2918.6 2180 17.7 
Total 7649 100.0 11,397 100.0 11,559 100.0 


The changes in the proportions of the faculty in the various 
ranks over these years are interesting. The proportion of profes- 
sors, after slumping off in the hurried postwar expansion of the 
teaching staff, is now almost exactly what it was in 1939-40. 
Very striking is the decline in the proportion of instructors, which 
has been rather steady since 1948-49. The relative losses here 
have contributed to the gains in the ranks of associate and assistant 
professors. The evidence does not suggest whether this increased 
use of the two middle ranks represents to some degree an attempt 
to improve salary at the lower end of the scales by a kind of up- 
grading, or to hold staff by more rapid promotion in status, or 
some combination of the two. Part of the decline in the beginning 
rank may be attributable to the fact that the decline in enrollments 
from 1948 to 1953 meant a considerable reduction of recruitment 
of new staff. Some part of the change may be acounted for also 
by a rise in the average age level for the beginning of full-time 
college teaching, consequent on the requirements of military 
service and of longer preparatory periods of post-graduate study. 


VIII. Estimate of Need 


It is clear that the profession has retrogressed so much in eco- 
nomic status over the past sixteen years that, as things stand, its 
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Capacity to maintain and renew itself may be gravely weakened.! 
Although instructional salaries in the selected institutions have 
been raised to new levels in terms of current dollars in the past 
two years, and are now closer to what is needed to restore pre- 
inflation levels of purchasing power than they have been since, 
perhaps, 1941, the lag in adjustment in the earlier years has not 
yet been fully made up. Salaries are still all too widely deficient. 
Where, two years ago, we could report that a further average 
over-all increase of 12.4 per cent would bring the salaries of all 
ranks combined in 33 selected institutions (including the state 
universities) up to 1939-40 levels of purchasing power, and 
expressed the hope that this small margin could be made up in 
the then ensuing biennium, today the percentage required is still 
8.0 per cent. As an over-all average, only one-third of the defici- 
ency remaining two years ago has been filled in. For the upper 
and middle ranks the gap was, and still is, a much wider one. In 
the privately controlled institutions, dependent as they are on 
private benefactions and on student fees, the deficiencies are still 
greater. In them, the further increase needed for professors’ 
salaries is still 25.6 per cent in 1955-56, and it would be more 
appropriate in this case to speak of a gulf rather than of a gap. 

Yet the matter is more serious than simply restoring purchasing 
power. To put the economic position of the profession in full per- 
spective, one must again point out that, while instructional 
salaries have been struggling back towards former purchasing 
power equivalents, income levels in the country have not stood 
still, but have risen in rea/ income terms—that is, after allowance 
for the diminished value of the dollar—by séme 73 per cent to 
September, 1955. The meaning of this is clear enough. While 
the profession has slipped behind, the community has gone ahead. 
In sum, the relative economic status of the profession has deterio- 
rated both with respect to its own past and still more with respect 
to the more advanced standards in our society. 

The question recurs: Can the profession maintain educational 
standards if its economic status is so low? Can it, under such 
circumstances and in this environment, attract recruits of proper 

1 Ruml and Tickton show that the profession has declined in relative economic 


status over the past fifty years (“Teaching Salaries Then and Now,” Bulletin No. 1, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, 1955). 
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quality and in the numbers that will be needed? As a profession 
it will go on, of course, for higher education will goon. But what 
will be the future levels of ability, energy, and initiative if salaries 
remain as they are? 

Assurance for the future quality of the profession can be summed 
up in a five letter word: funds—funds of adequate size, and 
applied according to the standards of the times in which we now 
live; new funds, which our economy can amply afford, as well as 
old funds more prudently applied by eliminating, wherever they 
exist, the wastages of trivia and mere outward show. 

It may promote realism in this matter to have some idea as to 
what are the amounts required. First, let us take the privately 
controlled institutions, where the need is the sorest in relation to 
the cost of living. We saw that to raise salaries of the present 
instructional staffs of 27 privately controlled colleges and universi- 
ties to 1939-40 levels of purchasing power would require an average 
time staff members in 1955-56 (Table 2). In these 27 institutions, 
with 5461 persons involved, this would cost about $6'/, millions 
a year of additional money. What the cost would be for all 
privately supported four-year colleges and universities in the 
country we can only roughly conjecture. Assuming that there 


increase of $1138, or 17.3 per cent, on the salaries paid to full- 


are upwards of 50,000 teachers on their staffs, and that, on an 
} 


average, the deficit in purchasing power is not less than in our 27 


selected institutions, the additional annual amount required to 
bring them up to 1939-40 levels of purchasing power would be 
something over $57 millions a year.! 

To enable the profession to share in the expanding economy of 
our society would be a much larger order. Calculations here 
should include the state colleges and universities. With the esti- 
mate restricted to the four-year institutions alone, there would be 
staffs totaling between 100,000 and 15§0,000 primarily engaged in 


teaching. Theoretically, what is needed is an increase of 73 per 


cent after bringing salaries up to the real income level of 1939-40. 


1 The actual requirement is probably larger, since the 27 selected institutions are 
probably above average with respect to salary adjustments which have thus far 
been made. The Ford Foundation awards, based on the most comprehensive sur- 
vey that has yet been made, list all of them for the additional grants to be given to 
those institutions, approximately one-fifth of the total, ‘“‘which have led the way 
in their regions in improving the status and compensation of teachers.” 
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At a guess, the cost across the nation might run from $500 millions 
to $800 millions a year. To those of us whose thoughts are 
molded in the patterns of past decades, these are staggering sums. 
Placed in perspective against realized increases in national income 
they are modest—at most 4 per cent of the increase in national 
income reported in the past year alone, and about one-fourth of 
one per cent of total national income in September, 1955. 

It will be obvious to all that it is far easier to calculate the needs 
in our selected institutions, and to conjecture those in the country 
at large, than to designate specific sources of the funds to meet 
them. If, as we cannot doubt, the walls of college classrooms 
are once more to bulge with the press of entering students, the 
genuine problem of facilities, as well, alas, as the old human pro- 
pensity—among legislators, private donors, administrators, and 
even college professors—for bricks and mortar, may pull hard on 
what funds are readily forthcoming. 

Yet the prospects ahead are not entirely blank or cheerless. 
The financial plight and slow recovery of our institutions of higher 
education are already evoking organized efforts, public and private, 
on local, regional, and national levels. Great business corpora- 
tions have begun to contribute to the support of the institutions 
which provide them with a large part of their technical, research, 
and administrative personnel. Some are making their contribu- 
tions in the form of direct grants for general purposes (no strings 
attached); some in the form of tuition scholarships, and occasion- 
ally adding reasonable allowances for real costs; and one great 
corporation matches, within certain limits, employee contribu- 
tions to alumni funds—an ingenious device to effect recompense 
for the training of business personnel, but effective only in pro- 
portion to the measure of gratitude of the individual to his Alma 
Mater for past services. All of these plans have the virtue of 
strengthening the general funds available to higher education in 
its-hard-pressed circumstances. They are not directly in aid of 
faculty salaries, which, whether because other needs and interests 
have been more visible and therefore less easily skimped, or because 
they have been more persuasive or winsome, or simply more press- 
ing, have tended to receive a diminishing share of the educational 
budgets in colleges and universities." 


1 See “Income and Expenditure in 88 Colleges and Universities in the Academic 
Years 1938-39 and 1948-49,” Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 1, Spring, 1951, pp. 111-142. 
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For this reason, among others, the decision of the Ford Founda- 
tion to distribute $260 millions as endowment funds to 616 pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities is particularly signifi- 
cant. The income from more than four-fifths of this huge sum is 
to be used directly in aid of faculty salaries. The balance of $50 
million is awarded to 126 institutions which have already effected 
notable salary adjustment and may be used for this or other 
academic purposes. It is, beyond doubt, the biggest piece of 
organized and calculated philanthropy thus far in this age of 
bigness. 

Yet, vast though these sums are, they leave much still to be done. 
Invested at 4 per cent, the annual income should be about $10,- 
400,000, of which $8,400,000 must be applied to increasing salaries. 
If the whole is so applied, it will fill in, on an average, perhaps 
one-sixth of the indicated inflationary gap. In the 27 privately 
supported institutions whose experience since 1939 is reviewed 
here, all of them receiving the additional grants, application of the 
whole income to salary increases would fill in one-quarter of the 
indicated gap in purchasing power as shown over-all in Table 2. 
The greater virtue of this magnificent benefaction, then, is not 
that it completes the cure for deficiencies in faculty purchasing 
power in these institutions, or through the country, but that it 
demonstrates dramatically the dimensions of what needs to be 
done more generally. In this way it should aid even more materi- 
ally by drawing in the larger funds still required. If, contrary 
to manifest intent, it should be supposed that with this gift the 
problem is now solved, the project will have fallen far short of the 
aims defined by Mr. Ford. 

It is as a trigger, then, that these gifts should be most productive. 
What is needed is a chain reaction to multiply their value many- 
fold. The action of the Ford Foundation should stimulate effort 
on all fronts: business, alumni, state legislators, college and 
university administrators, and college faculties and Association 
Chapters who, as we have asserted many times,' can themselves 
play an important role, particularly in encouraging the application 
of funds to the most useful ends. 


1 See, in addition to reports in this series, Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 2, Summer, 1948, 
pp. 421-423; and ‘‘Chapters and the Economic Status of the Profession,” idid., 
Vol. 37, No. 2, Summer, 1951, pp. 352-364. 
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The past ten or twelve years of the 16-year period reviewed in 
this report have been hard times, financially speaking, for college 
faculties. Faculty members have been called upon to give, as a 
subsidy, a considerable part of the time and credit necessary to 
carry higher education on in this phenomenally, but unevenly, 
prosperous society. Higher education cannot continue to function 
successfully on this subsidy. It cannot replenish its faculties in the 
numbers and with the ability needed to maintain the quality of 
its services to “industry, commerce, government, the arts, the 
sciences and the professions—indeed our whole way of life’”’ on this 
basis. Somehow the means must be found, from our abundant 
economy, to reestablish a sound economic status for the teaching 
profession. 


By the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession 


*Acpert H. (History), Tufts University, Chairman 
James Ho.tapay (Economics), University of Alabama 
*Haro tp N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of Louisiana 
Vernon A. Munp (Economics), University of Washington 
A, NeEIswANGER (Economics), University of Illinois 


* Subcommittee for the preparation of this report. 


Appendix 
Statistical Tables 


I—Weighted Mean Salaries in yee Years 1939-40 to 1955-56 by Region and by 
Size or Type of Institution; 35 Institutions, 1939-40 to 1955-56; 41 Institutions, 
1948-49 to 1955-56 


Associate Assistant 
Region Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Size or Type, Mean Mean Vlean Mean 


and Academic Year No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary 


Privatety ContROLLED CoLLeGes AND UNIVERSITIES 
(g-10 month basis only) 


New England and Middle Atlantic 
I. Four Small 


1939-40 108 $ $941 42 $4137 58 $3348 $4 $2395 
1948-49 113 6650 2 4957 92 4115 61 3269 
1953-54 126 8042 66 5989 75 4728 83 3967 
1955-56 133 8768 65 6499 89 5013 83 4229 


q 
I 


Region, 
Size or Type, 
and Academic Year 


Six Small 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 

II. Five Medium 
1939-40 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 

III. Three Large 
1939-40 
1948-49 
1953-54 
1955-56 

Five Large 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 

IV. Two Women’s 
1939-40 
1948-49 
1953-54 
1955~56 

Three Women’s 
1948-49 
1949-50 
19S51-§2 
1953-54 
1955-56 


North Central and Pacific 


V. Five Small 
1939-40 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 


I 
Professors 
Mean 

No. Salary 
167 $ 6540 
172 6762 
179 7664 
184 
188 8594 
225 $ 5976 
329 7°75 
338 7113 
362 7438 
398 8039 
405 9159 
341 $ 7163 
420 8656 
495 9786 
§27 10,071 
686 $ 8786 
715 8782 
765 9367 
797 10,010 
852 10,174 
62 $ 4886 
70 6040 
78 7346 
7 7493 
114 $ 5953 
109 6046 
109 6511 
11s 7286 
112 7625 
78 $ 3855 
92 $303 
92 5348 
87 $915 
86 6378 

8c 


(Continued) 


Associate 
Professors 


No. Salary 


74 
74 
86 
87 
96 


Mean 


$5058 
5180 
5836 
6035 
6487 


$4128 
§360 
5425 
5756 
622° 
7003 


#5510 
6309 
JOIO 
7268 


#5892 
5895 
6282 
6756 
7045 


#3509 
4597 
S619 
5677 
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Assistant 
Professors Instructors 
Mean Mean 
No. Salary No. Salary 
134 $4135 94 $3074 
144 4165 
11g 4735 94-3703 
112 4807 113 83968 
138 5086 117 4228 
223 $3051 89173 $2119 
268 4205 232 3231 
271 4254 223 3301 
234 «64488 3487 
241 4854 179 3779 
307. §288 205 4084 
241 $3669 «09279 ©$2337 
269 «4533. 318 3195 
269 465178) 3824 
306 5394 4047 
396 $4504 §23 $3114 
398 4477 481 3180 
388 64689 457 3348 
432 3762 
496 $438 §24 4032 
55 $2908 35 $2080 
36 3683 
§O 4742 58 3747 
49 4878 68 3900 
67 $3703 98 $2926 
75 3736 94 2966 
76 4180 90 3315 
88 4664 94 3746 
76 §ol2 116 3915 
37 $2534 69 $1850 
88 3492 $4 2876 
82 3642 62 3044 
76 «3918 3339 
87 4260 44 3641 
4584 55 3909 


179 
196 ~ 
206 
197 
197 
221 
98 
168 
178 
214 
400 
408 
415 
409 
460 
44 
56 
48 
48 
90 $4618 
89 4601 
84 5064 | 
81 5677 
81 5928 
| 69 4188 
75 4251 
73 4658 
65 
| 65 5684 
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Taste 1 (Continued) 
Associate Assistant 
Region, Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Size or Type, Mean Mean Mean Mean Be 
and Academic Year No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary ai 
VI. Four Medium and Large / * 
1939-40 254 ©5386 130 $3748 $2913. «146 $2070 
1948-49 374 7079 275 5334 307 4272 287 3252 
1949-50 382 7270 «6297 §405) 307) 4388 269) 340 
1951-S2 406 7575 295 §655 292 4565 215 3763 
1953-54 408 8099 292 «6054 278 214 3877 
1955-56 462 8554 314 6434 296 187 4098 
South 
VII. Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 175 $4815 $3 $3688 116 $3081 127 $2186 
1948-49 201 141 4761 168 4022 I61 3125 | 
1949-50 207 6272 143 4911 186 4126 147 3244 . 
1951-52 228 6607, 189) 4372107) 35511 
1953-54 198 «6145 §758 202 4803109 3:77 
1955-56 217 8018 199 6241 221 §076 120 4040 
New England, North Central and Pacific 
VIII. Institutes of Technology (10'/, or 11-12 month basis; instructors, one 7 
Institute) 
Two Institutes ct 
1939-40 128 $6292 109 $4271 100 $3095 85 $1970 ; | 
1948-49 163 9256 143 6836 135 5439 104 3800 
1953-54 20§ 10,229 172 #7448 §567 63 4050 
1955-56 196 10,511 173 7573 185 5656 59 4031 
Three Institutes 
1948-49 177 $9195 152 $6809 144 $5445 104 $3800 
1949-50 178 9253-155 $372 104 3800 
1951-52 199 9310 166 6733 169 §190 83 3662 
1953-54 226 10,229 186 7497 175 5638 63 4050 * 
1955-56 215 10,577 186 7672 201 5§803 $9 4031 
Supportep UNIvERSITIES 
Jorth Central and Pacific 
1Xa. Six State Universities (9-10 month basis only) $ 
1939-49 991 $5072 598 $3580 741 $2897 837 $2180 
1948-49 1224 7146 802 5346 1237 4352 1613 3283 
1949-59 1385 7575 949 §612 1420 4529 1570 3538 
1951-52 1386 8266 977 6145 1307 4947 1025 3969 2 
1953-54 1579 9085 1079 6635 1499 5346 987 4247 
1955-56 1691 9612 1247 6940 1608 56546 4458 


s 
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TasBLe I (Continued) 


Associate Assistant 
Region, Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Size or Type, Mean Mean Mean Mean 
and Academic Year No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary 


IXb. State Universities, continued (11-12 month basis only) 
Three Universities 


1939-40 79 $5304 75 $3901 75 $3211 78 $2202 
1948-49 187 8032 128 6206 190 4970 86 3989 
1953-54 2323 410,537 163 7925 170) 310 63 §o02 
1955-56 217 11,339 154 8259 6145 637 41 §170 
Four Universitics 
1948-49 260 $7943 198 $6174 278 $4952 140 $3966 
1949-50 317 8318 236 6470 296 5147 160 4204 
1951-52 290 9330 205 7462 230 5696 123 4816 
1953-S4 315 10,240 223 7815 217 6291 131 §108 
1955-56 327 10,830 235 8023 257 6475 131 5379 


1—Weighted Mean Salaries in Terms of 1939-40 Estimated Purchasing Power, 
in Reported Years, 1939-40 to 1955-56 
41 Institutions* 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Jp of % of % of % of 
4d. 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- 
Region, justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- 
Size or Type, Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing 


and Academic Year Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power 


PrivaTELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
(9-10 month basis only) 


New England and Middle Atlantic 
I. Six Small 


1939-40 $5842 100.0 $4221 100.0 $3364 100.0 $2252 100.0 
1948-49 3805 65.1 2942 69.7 2405 71.5 1788 79.4 
1949-50 3934 67.3 3013 71-4 2423 72.0 1897 84.2 
1951-§2 4077 69.8 3104 73.5 2519 74.9 1970 87.5 
1953-54 4137 70.8 3142 74.4 2503 74.4 2066 91!.7 
1955-56 4462 76.3 3368 79.8 2641 78.5 2195 97-5 


*In those groups of institutions where fewer than the usual number returned 
consistent salary data for 1939-40, we have linked the two series shown for such 
groups in Table I on the basis of mean salary relationships in 1948-49. In only 
two cases, both involving the rank of instructor, was the discrepancy to be adjusted 
between the mean salary of the lesser and the larger number of institutions as much 
as or more than two per cent, and in most cases it was less than one per cent. 
Comparison of mean salaries of the lesser and the larger number of institutions for 
the academic years 1953-54 and 1955-56, as shown in Table I, also tends strongly 
to confirm that we run no serious risk of violence to the facts by making this linkage. 
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Tas.e II (Continued) : 
Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
% of % of % of % of 
Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- 
Region, justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- 
Size or Type, Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing 


and Academic Year Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power 


II. Five Medium 
$2119 100.0 a 


1939-40 $5976 100.0 $4128 100.0 $3051 100.0 j 
1948-49 4116 68.9 3118 75.5 2446 80.2 1880 88.7 
1949-50 4138 69.2 3156 76.5 247§ 81.1 1920 90.6 
1951-52 3956 66.2 3062 74.2 2387 78.2 1855 87.5 
1953-54 4184 70.0 3239 78.§ 2525 82.8 1967 92.8 
1955-56 4755 79.6 3635 88.1 2746 90.0 2120 100.0 2 
III. Five Large i 
1939-40 $7270 100.0 $5146 100.0 $3625 100.0 $2325 100.0 . 
1948-49 SIII 70.3 3428 66 2620 72.3 1812 77.9 
1949-50 S109 70.3 3429 66.6 2604 71.8 1849 77.8 
1951-52 4982 68.5 3341 64.9 2494 68.8 1781 76.6 
1953-54 $211 71.7 3517 68.4 2681 74.0 1958 84.2 
1955-56 5282 72.7 3658 71.1 282 77.9 2093 90.0 
IV. Three Women’s 
1939-40 $4795 100.0 $3512 100.0 $2950 100.0 $2090 100.0 
1948-49 3463 72.2 2686 76.5 2154 73.0 1702 81.4 
1949-50 3517 74.4 2677 76.2 2173 73.7 1725 82.5 
1951-52 3463 72.2 2693 76.7 2223 75.4 1761 84.3 
1953-54 3792 79-1 2955 84.1 2428 32.3. 1950) 
1955-56 3959 82.6 3078 87.6 2602 88.2 2033 97.3 
North Central and Pacific 
V. Five Small 
1939-40 $3855 100.0 $2876 100.0 $2534 100.0 $1850 100.0 
1948-49 3085 80.0 2436 84.7 2031 80.2 1673 90-4 ‘3 
1949-50 3111 80.7 247 86.0 2119 83.6 1771 95.7 
I95I-S2 3210 83.3 2478 86.2 2084 82.2 1776 96.0 
1953-54 3320 86.1 3715 94.4 2218 87.5 1895 102.4 
1955-56 3516 91.2 2951 102.6 2380 93.9 2043 110.4 : 
VI. Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 $5386 100.0 $3748 100.0 $2913 100.0 $2070 100.0 
1948-49 4118 76.5 3103 82.8 2485 85.3 1892 91.4 
1949-50 4229 678.5 3144 «6983.9 2553 87.6 1980 95.7 
I9SI-52 4029 74.8 3008 80.3 2428 83.4 2002 96.7 
1953-54 4216 78.3 84.1 2553 87.6 2018 97.5 
1955-56 4441 82.5 3341 89.1 2740 94.1 2128 102.8 
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Tasie Il (Continued) 
: Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 


of % of % of 

Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- Ad- 1939- 

Region, justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- justed 40 Pur- 

Size or Type, Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing Mean chasing 
and Academic Year Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power Salary Power 


South 
VII. Four Medium and Large 


1939-40 $4815 100.0 $3688 100.0 $3081 100.0 $2186 100.0 
1948-49 3497 72.6 2770 75.1 2340 75.9 1818 83.2 
1949-50 3649 75.8 2857 77.5 2400 77.9 1887 86.4 
1951-§2 3514 73-0 2753 74.6 2326 75.5 1868 75.5 
1953-54 3777 78.4 2997 81.2 2500 81.1 1965 89.9 
1955-56 4163 86.5 3240 87.9 2636 85.6 2098 96.0 


New England, North Central and Pacific 


VIII. Three Institutes of Technology (101!/: and 11-12 month basis; instructors, 
one Institute) 
1939-40 $6250 100.0 $4255 100.0 $3098 100.0 $1970 I00. 
1948-49 5349 85.6 3961 93.1 3168 102.3 2211 112. 
1949-50 5383 86.1 3946 92.8 3125 100.9 2211 112. 
2 
3 


1951-52 4899 6978.4 3581 84.2 2671 86 1948 98. 
2108 107 
2093 106 


1953-54 5325 85.2 3903 91.7 2935 94. 
1955-56 5492 87.9 3983 93.6 3013 97. 


Pus.ic.y Supportep UNIveRsITIES 


North Central and Pacific 
IXa. Six State Universities (9-10 month basis only) 


1939-42 $5072 100.0 $3580 100.0 $2897 100.0 $2180 100.0 
1948-49 4157 81.8 3110 86.9 2532 87.4 I910 87.6 
1949-50 4407 86.9 3265 91.2 2635 91.0 2058 94.4 
1951-§2 4397 86.7 3269 91.3 2631 90.8 2111 96.8 
1953-54 4729 93.2 3454 96.5 2783 96.1 2211 101.4 
1955-56 4991 98.4 3603 100.6 2880 99.4 2315 106.2 7 


IXb. Four State Universities (11-12 month basis only) 
1939-40 $5246 100.0 $3881 100.0 $3199 100.0 ° 
1948-49 4621 88.8 3592 92.6 2881 90.1 4 
1949-50 4839 92.2 3764 97.0 2999 93.7 7 
195i-$2 4963 94.6 3969 102.3 3030 94.7 2562 117.0 
1953-54 §331 101.6 4068 104.8 3275 102.4 5 
1955-56 5623 107.2 4166 107.3 3362 105.1 8 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor's Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Professors 
formulated a statement on academic freedom and tenure, known as the 
1915 Declaration of Principles, which was officially endorsed by the 
Association at its second Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
December 31, 1915 and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference of 
representatives of a number of its constituent members, among them 
the American Association of University Professors, for the purpose of 
formulating a shorter statement. The statement formulated at this con- 
ference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 
1925 and by the American Association of University Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignations. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Professors and 
of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of 
the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement. This restate- 
ment, known to the profession as the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, was officially endorsed by the following 
organizations in the years indicated : 


Association of American Colleges. 1941 
American Association of University Professors................ 1941 
American Library Association (adapted for librarians)........ 1946 
Association of American Law Schools...................... 1946 
American Political Science Association..................... 1947 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education!...... 1950 


Association for Higher Education, National Education Association 1950 
American Philosophical Association : 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology.............. 1953 


1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon pro- 


* Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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cedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions of 
higher education are conducted for the common good and not to further 
the interest of either the individual teacher’ or the institution as a whole. 
The common good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the ad- 
vancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is funda- 
mental for the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of 
the student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties correlative 
with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) A sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession attractive to men and 
women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to 
its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of his 
other academic duties ; but research for pecuniary return should be based 
upon an understanding with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discuss- 
ing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to his subject. Limitations of 
academic freedom because of religious or other aims of the institution 
should be clearly stated in writing at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. When 
he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline, but his special position in the community im- 
poses special obligations. As a man of learning and an educational officer, 
he should remember that the public may judge his profession and his 
institution by his utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for the opinions 
of others, and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an insti- 
tiitional spokesman. 


1The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the in- 
vestigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their serv- 
ices should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the case of 
retirement for age, or under extraordinary circumstances because of 
financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the follow- 
ing represents acceptable academic practice : 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment should 
be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institution and 
teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instruc- 
tor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed seven 
years, including within this period full-time service in all institutions of 
higher education; but subject to the proviso that when, after a term of 
probationary service of more than three years in one or more institutions, 
a teacher is called to another institution it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of not more than four 
years, even though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of seven 
years. Notice should be given at least one year prior to the expiration 
of the probationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term ap- 
pointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee 
and the governing board of the institution. In all cases where the facts 
are in dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the hearing 
in writing of the charges against him and should have the opportunity to 
be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his 
case. He should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own 
choosing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing 
of charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of teachers 
and other scholars, either from his own or from other institutions. 
Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed for reasons not 
involving moral turpitude should receive their salaries for at least a year 
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from the date of notification of dismissal whether or not they are con- 
tinued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of financial 
exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 


1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 


2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 


determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extramural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an 
investigation. 


1925 Conference Statement! 


Academic Freedom 


(a) <A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the amount of 
time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent undue interfer- 
ence with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the classroom 
or in addresses and publications outside the college, except in so far as the 
necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of immature students, or, in 
the case of institutions of a denominational or partisan character, specific 
stipulations in advance, fully understood and accepted by both parties, 
limit the scope and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. The 
teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position by introduc- 
ing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrelevant subjects not 
within the field of his study. 


1 Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects beyond the 
scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the same freedom and 
is subject to the same responsibility as attach to all other citizens. If the 
extramural utterances of a teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts 
concerning his fitness for his position, the question should in all cases be 
submitted to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which he is a 
member. It should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no 
responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers 
should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are express- 
ing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college and 
teacher. 


(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere act of 
giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision to terminate 
should always be taken, however, in conference with the department con- 
cerned, and might well be subject to approval by a faculty or council 
committee or by the faculty or council. It is desirable that the question of 
appointments for the ensuing year be taken up as early as possible. Notice 
of the decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow the 
teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for 
such notice should not be less than three months before the expiration of 
the academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the college. Exceptions to this 
rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or treason, when the 
facts are admitted. In such cases summary dismissal wou!d naturally 
ensue. In cases where other offenses are charged, and in all cases where 
the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should always have the op- 
portunity to face his accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of pro- 
fessional incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, either 
from his own or from other institutions, should alwavs be taken. Dismis- 
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sal for reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments because 
of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, after every 
effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and to find for the 
teacher other employment in the institution. Situations which make 
drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should preclude expansions 
of the staff at other points at the same time, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the institu- 
tion. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, promote, or 
change salary at short notice, or exercises the discretion implied by annual 
contracts, it must expect that members of its staff will feel under no obliga- 
tions beyond the legal requirements of their contracts. If, on the other 
hand, the institution undertakes to comply with the tenure specifications 
approved by the Association of American Colleges, it would seem ap- 
propriate for the members of the staff to act in accordance with the follow- 
ing provision : 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in general, 
to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to the institution, 
the length of time necessarily varying with the circumstances of his par- 
ticular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate that 
a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give not less than 
four months’ notice and an assistant professor or instructor not less than 
three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to whether a 
teacher would be willing to consider transfer under specified conditions 
may be made at any time and without previous consultation with his 
superiors, with the understanding, however, that if a definite offer follows 
he will not accept it without giving such notice as is indicated in the pre- 
ceding provisions. He is at liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, 
or waive, the notification requirements there specified, but he should be 
expected to conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the attention of 
the officers of the Association with the possibility of subsequent publica- 
tion in particular cases after the facts are duly established. 
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ACADEMIC RETIREMENT 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor's Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of Academic 
Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted by a joint Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges. This study involved a series of joint 
conferences of the representatives of these two Associations which began 
in 1943. The last of these conferences, at which the Statement of Princi- 
ples was agreed upon, was held in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. 
The Report on the study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related 
Subjects,” was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Reprints 
of this Report are available upon request. 

This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association of 
American Colleges in January, 1951, and by the American Association of 
University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or adminis- 
trator, or the individual institution. The policy of an institution for the 
retirement of faculty members and its plan for their retirement annuities 
should be such as to increase the effectiveness of its services as an educa- 
tional institution. Specifically, this policy and plan should be such as to 
attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational work, to increase 
the morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of 
purpose to devote their energies to serving their institution, and to make it 
possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue the services of 
members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by age. 

The following is acceptable practice : 


1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution should 
be clearly defined and be well understood by both the faculty and the 
administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retirement 
age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions such as longev- 
ity, health of the profession, and interest rates have recently changed in 
such a way as to justify older rather than younger retirement ages. 
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Under present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age would 
appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. Extension of the 
services of the teacher or administrator beyond the mandatory age of 
retirement should be authorized only in emergency situations. Circum- 
stances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a teacher or 
administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all cases be con- 
sidered by a joint faculty-administration committee of the institution. 
This committee should preferably be a standing committee, but in the 
consideration of specific cases no interested person should be permitted to 
participate in its deliberations. (The above is not meant to indicate that 
the involuntary return of an administrator to teaching duties need be 
treated as a retirement.) 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement annui- 
ties. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of active 
service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who have 
attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Beplanned to provide under normal circumstances for a retire- 
ment life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary over the 
last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher per- 
centage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It is understood that the 
amount of the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less. ) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institution's 
contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in the individual, 
available as a benefit in case of death while in service, and with no for- 
feiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in 
cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative ex- 
pense, exception might be made for very small accumulations in an inac- 
tive account.) Except when small, death benefits to a widow should be 
paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries 
would normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by the 
individual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or an 
old one changed, reasonable provision either by special financial arrange- 
ments or by the gradual inauguration of the new plan should be made for 
those adversely affected. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
the Quest for National Security 


Report of a Special Committee 


of the American Association of University Professors 


Contents 


A. Occasion and Purpose of This Report 
B. Relevant General Principles 
C. Record of Events, and the Committee’s Recommendations 
1. The Impact of Public Actions Directed Against Communism 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


(j) 
(k) 
(1) 
(m) 
(n) 
(0) 
(p) 
(q) 
(r) 


University of Washington 

University of California 

Oregon State College 

University of Colorado 

University of Oklahoma 

Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia 
New York City Municipal Colleges 

San Diego State College 

The Jefferson Medical College 


The Effects of Refusal to Testify 


New York University 
Rutgers University 
Temple University 

The Ohio State University 
University of Vermont 
University of Kansas City 
Wayne University 
University of Michigan 
Reed College 


3. The Defense of Academic Freedom and Tenure by College and 
University Administrations 
b. Concluding Observations 


The special committee of the American Association of University 
Professors, appointed by authority of the Association’s Council in the 
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fall of 1955 to review the effects upon academic freedom and tenure of 
the national effort to achieve military security and to combat Soviet 
Communism, herewith submits its report for approval by the Association's 
Council, anid for action upon its recommendations by the 1956 Annual 
Meeting. 

In reporting upon incidents at specific colleges and universities, the 
committee has relied entirely, except in two instances,’ upon facts of 
public knowledge and the contents of published documents, including 
those circulated within the institutions themselves and not regarded as 
confidential. The recommendations made? are limited, therefore, to 
matters on which the public evidence permits conclusions to be reached ; 
and the judgments expressed relate to the public record and not to 
undisclosed aspects of the incidents reviewed.® 


A. Occasion and Purpose of This Report 


Like civil liberties in general, academic freedom and tenure in the 
United States have been more greatly imperilled since World War I! 
than for many years before. The wide-reaching struggle with Soviet 
Communism, the resulting emphasis upon military security, the growing 
realization of the Communist strategy of infiltration, the readiness of 
political and economic groups and of individual politicians to play upon 
the natural fears of the American people and to suppress legitimate 
opinions and activities have all combined to produce distrust of persons 


* Committees of inquiry made visits on behalf of the Association, soon after the 
events involved, to the University of California and the University of Oklahoma. 
Use has been made of the reports of these committees. 

?In several instances it is recommended that a university administration be 
placed on the Association’s list of censured administrations. In this context, “ad- 
ministration” means the persons responsible for decisions, whether administrative 
officers, members of the governing board, or occasionally faculty committees acting 
in an administrative capacity, whose government of an institution has in the judg- 
ment of the committee produced unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure. 

* During World War I a special Committee on Academic Freedom in Wartime 
rendered a report which contained, in addition to general principles, a discussion of 
the dismissal of “a distinguished man of science” by “an important university.” The 
dismissal was declared to have involved “a disregard of all the essential distinctions 
upon which the present report has insisted.” The report stated that “It is a grave 
abuse of the power of dismissal when it is used to deny to members of university 
faculties the enjoyment of their fundamental constitutional rights as citizens; and 
an institution in which dismissal is possible upon such a ground as was officially put 
forward in this case is one in which adequate guarantees of academic freedom are 
manifestly lacking.” The Committee noted that it was not expressing any judgment 
on other aspects of the case, involving “issues not germane to the special topic of this 
report,” and that its statement was “concerned solely with the fact that the board 
of trustees of the university have officially declared the act specified to be a valid 
ground for the dismissal of a professor in this institution.” The institution was 
subsequently identified as Columbia University in the Association’s Bulletin. See 
Vol. IV, Nos. 2-3, pp. 45-46, and No. 4, pp. 3-5. The basis of the present report is 
the same. 
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and organizations thought to be even remotely dangerous, and to en- 
courage extreme action against them. To many guardians of security, 
any challenge to orthodoxy or tradition has been especially disturbing. 
Teachers whose thinking is likely to run in new or different directions 
have, consequently, been particular objects of public agitation, of legally 
required disclaimer oaths, of statutes designed to terminate employment, 
and of legislative investigations. 

In the eloquent words of the Princeton University Chapter of our 
Association, concurred in by the Annual Meeting of 1953, 


Such methods are alien to our national character and make war 
against our ideal of a free society. Wherever applied or for whatever 
motive, they have led unfailingly to stagnation and to a withering of the 
human spirit. 

We view with deep concern the increasing tendency to resort to 
methods that have produced this result in other ages and in our own time 
in other countries. Political misuse of legal processes, the stifling of 
controversy, the suppression of dissent, the banning and censorship of 
books either because of their ideas, or because of what their authors 
believe, the boycotting of the creative mind—these and other methods 
of control are among the most dangerous enemies of a free society. 
They create a noxious air which men cannot breathe and remain free. 
They destroy faith in democracy by fomenting doubt and suspicion. They 
waste our substance at a time when every ounce of strength is needed 
to meet the grave issues of the day. They present a supposed remedy 
that will be fatal in its consequences if allowed to go unchecked. And 
history has proved over and over again that they are futile in combatting 
the evils attacked. 

The prospect of an indefinite continuation of the “cold war” against 
Soviet Communism makes the current suppressions of unpopular opinions 
and the violations of civil liberties unlikely to subside within the im- 
mediate future; and it is now clear that the intellectual liberties of the 
American people and the hard-won conditions of freedom and tenure in 
academic institutions must either be preserved in this period of trial or be 
lost for a long time. 

At this moment it is important for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors to review publicly the extent to which the principles 
of academic freedom and tenure have been observed during the quest for 
military security and the effort to combat Communism of the past eight 
years, and to restate the Association’s position in relation to the problems 
presented. There has lately been evidence of growing moderation in the 
relevant practices of the legislative and administrative branches of govern- 
ment; judicial decisions have increasingly rebuked procedural excesses ; 
the critics of the administration of loyalty and security programs have 
more frequently and more vigorously raised their voices in protest; and 
official investigations into these programs are under way. The current 
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period has been termed one of “reappraisal,” and the belief has become 
widespread that a new balance will be struck between the demands of 
national security and the need for protecting fundamental freedoms. The 
necessity. for security is not less than it was; but there is a renewed 
determination not to sacrifice individual interests, and those social inter- 
ests inseparable from them, except to the minimum extent necessary. 
The settlement of the issues, now at so critical a stage, will be influenced 
by international events, but the quality of our judgments on the questions 
presented will also in part determine the outcome for security and 
freedom. 

During the past eight years, the Association has been gravely con- 
cerned with these matters. Its Council, committees, chapters, and 
successive Annual Meetings have expressed views on most of the issues ; 
and within the Association many specific instances of dismissal of 
faculty members because of alleged Communist affiliation or activity, or 
because of alleged unwillingness to make disclosures to representatives 
of the employing institutions, have been subjected to scrutiny. The As- 
sociation has not, however, expressed itself publicly on these particular 
situations. The insistence that it do so is widespread among its mem- 
bers; and this committee believes that, at the present hour in national 
and world affairs, we may gain much by announcing the Association's 
position in reference to these situations, and by stating anew, in the pres- 
ent context, the principles upon which the Association relies. 

The recent growth of literature relating to academic freedom per- 
mits the subject to be viewed in a historical perspective that illuminates 
the multiple facets of the contemporary situation. Because of the avail- 
ability of this literature, it can now be understood how unique is aca- 
demic freedom in this country, how it embraces a diverse educational 
system, greater in magnitude that that of any other time or place, and 
how correspondingly varied and complex are the forces which impinge 
upon it. There is, consequently, cause for gratification that even during 
the recent past a large measure of freedom has been both developed and 
preserved. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that alarming consequences have 
resulted from the security m>..edures and the political tensions of the 
past few years. These <mscquences present serious dangers to the 
national welfare and to security itself; for our security and welfare are 
substantially impaired by the recognized insufficiency of the supply of 
qualified scientists, engineers, and foreign service officers, and by the 
human suffering inflicted through unwarranted or crudely conducted in- 
vestigations and dismissals. Deterred by the unhappy experiences of 
others, many thoughtful young people now avoid careers in government. 
It may be justly surmised, too, that those who remain in govern- 
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ment posts are all too likely to temper their memoranda and advice, and 
even their research, according to expediency ; hence technological advance 
is weakened and the development of important policy is delayed by 
hesitation. This is the tragic path to disaster. 

In education, the harmful effects are less immediate and less appar- 
ent; yet they are no less real, and may eventually be more serious. An 
appreciable number of recognized teachers and scholars or promising 
academic recruits have been wrongfully eliminated from their vocation. 
Although the number excluded is relatively small compared to the total 
engaged in college and university teaching, many of the dismissals have 
followed a pattern which suggests that teachers elsewhere would have 
suffered the same fate had occasion arisen. Instances of forthright re- 
sistance by some administrations to outside demands for repressive action 
offer grounds for the hope, on the other hand, that academic integrity may 
finally be preserved; and this hope has been strengthened by the fact 
that other administrations were reluctant to act unwisely, but that their 
resolution was crushed by external pressure. 

When the instances of academic dismissals and the unfortunate 
policies they exemplify are cast against the stormy background of popular 
agitation, governmental investigation, and hostile legislation, it is not 
surprising that scholarship has lost ground and that we are threatened 
with a shortage of qualified teachers just as mounting enrollments 
are beginning to require an increased number of able academic re- 
cruits. These potential teachers are undergraduates now. Their num- 
ber and quality will vitally determine the future supply of experts 
in all areas of technology, in all branches of public policy, and in all 
creative divisions of the culture that sustains intellectual endeavor and 
human fulfillment. Upon the availability of these teaching recruits 
tomorrow’s welfare and safety will depend. Yet not only the harsh 
examples of unwarranted dismissals, but also the accumulation of humili- 
ating oaths and statutory inquiries into loyalty and beliefs, render the 
academic profession less worthy than it once was of the adherence of 
intelligent, fine-spirited young men and women. 

We do not say that the battle is lost. The signs of a reappraisal of 
the situation have already been s¢en; and it remains true that effective 
teaching, objective research, and intellectual interest in contemporary 
issues continue on most American campuses. Unspoken restrictions are 
present, however, and they are of especial significance. It would re- 
quire great fortitude, for example, for any teacher or student to espouse 
a position the Russians have adopted, rather than some official stand 
taken by the United States, on any significant contemporary issue. Yet 
American policy is urgently in need of constant critical testing that bars 
no points of view; if we are to remain strong, we must continually 
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examine ourselves. Where, if not in the colleges and universities, 
can an objective self-examination take place? 

Particularly in a time of stress, this nation cannot afford the de- 
terrents to scholarly careers and the restrictions upon contemporary 
learning which the events of the past eight years and the prevalent 
climate of opinion have imposed. The need for intellectual freedom is 
greater, far greater, than ever before. Technology advances at an 
unprecedented pace and confers ever more awesome power for welfare 
or destruction upon humankind. The problems to be solved by research 
and imaginative insight become larger and more complex. The American 
Association of University Professors would perform less than its duty 
if it did not at this juncture use all of its influence to support academic 
conditions that will make it possible to meet the needs of the nation 
and the world, wisely, adequately, and successfully. 


B. Relevant General Principles 


1. The justification of academic freedom 


The maintenance of freedom of speech, publication, religion, and 
assembly (each of which is a component of intellectual freedom) is the 
breath of life of a democratic society. The need is greatest in fields of 
higher learning, where the use of reason and the cultivation of the highest 
forms of human expression are the basic methods. To an increasing 
extent, society has come to rely upon colleges and universities as a prin- 
cipal means of acquiring new knowledge and new techniques, of conveying 
the fruits of past and present learning to the community, and of trans- 
mitting these results to generations to come. Without freedom to ex- 
plore, to criticize existing institutions, to exchange ideas, and to advocate 
solutions to human problems, faculty members and students cannot per- 
form their work, cannot maintain their self-respect. Society suffers 
correspondingly. The liberty that is needed requires a freedom of 
thought and expression within colleges and universities, a freedom to 
carry the results of honest inquiry to the outside, and a freedom to 
influence human affairs in the same manner as other informed and un- 
prejudiced persons do. Nor is the value of freedom lessened because 
error at times arises from its exercise. Learning, intellectual develop 
ment, and social and scientific progress take place on a trial-and-error 
basis, and even the unsound cause or hypothesis may call forth the truth 
that displaces it. The error of one scholar has, indeed, stimulated others 
to discover the correcting truth. 

The demand we of the academic world make for academic freedom is 
not made primarily for our own benefit. We enjoy the exercise of free- 
dom ; but the purposes of liberty lie, in a democracy, in the common wel- 
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fare. It has recently been said, “With regard to some occupations, it is 
eminently in the interest of society that the men concerned speak their 
minds without fear of retribution. . . . The occupational work of the vast 
majority of people is largely independent of their thought and speech. 
The professor’s work consists of his thought and speech. If he loses his 
position for what he writes or says, he will, as a rule, have to leave his pro- 
fession, and may no longer be able effectively to question and challenge 
accepted doctrines or effectively to defend challenged doctrines. And if 
some professors lose their positions for what they write or say, the effect 
on many other professors will be such that their usefulness to their stu- 
dents and to society will be gravely reduced.” 

We ask, then, for the maintenance of academic freedom and of the 
civil liberties of scholars, not as a special right, but as a means whereby we 
may make our appointed contribution to the life of the commonwealth and 
share equitably, but not more than equitably, in the American heritage. 
Society has the power to destroy or impair this freedom; but it cannot do 
so and retain the values of self-criticism and originality fostered by higher 
education. Again, in the words of the Princeton University Chapter : 


The spirit of free inquiry is not a privilege claimed for a single pro- 
fession, but the touchstone of our character as a people, the prov ed source 
of our national strength. Its defilement in any area of our society is a 
threat to the entire body politic. 

As teachers, loyal to the country and to the ideal of free inquiry which 
has sustained our nation’s material, humanitarian, and spiritual progress, 
we cannot fail to condemn any inimical force whether proceeding from an 
avowed enemy or from a misguided friend within. In doing so we take 
our guidance from our conscience, from our sense of justice, and from the 
convictions of one of our Founding Fathers, who declared: “The opinions 
of men are not the object of civil government, nor under its jurisdiction” 
and “to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of 
opinion and to restrain the profession or propagation of principles on 
supposition of their ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy.” This belief was 
purchased through centuries of struggle extending far back into history 
beyond the discovery of the New World, but when ‘enacted into law in the 
infancy of our nation was greeted in the Old World as “an example of 
legislative wisdom and liberality never before known.” It would be one 
of the supreme ironies of history and one of the greatest tragedies if the 
confidence we exhibited in the weakness of youth should be destroyed 
through fear in the strength of our maturity. 


2. The claims of military security 

We accept unhesitatingly the application to colleges and universities 
of needed safeguards against the misuse of specially classified information 
important for military security, to the extent to which these are applied 
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elsewhere. We insist, however, that these safeguards should extend only 
to persons who have access to such information; in no degree do they 
justify the proscription of individuals because of their beliefs or associa- 


tions, unless these persons were knowingly participants in criminal acts 
or conspiracies, either in the past or at present. Inquiry into beliefs and 
associations should be restricted to those that are relevant to the discovery 
of such actual or threatened offenses. 


3. Vigilance against subversion of the educational process 

The academic community has a duty to defend society and itself from 
subversion of the educational process by dishonest tactics, including polit- 
ical conspiracies to deceive students and lead them unwittingly into ac- 
ceptance of dogmas or false causes. Any member of the academic profes- 
sion who has given reasonable evidence that he uses such tactics should be 
proceeded against forthwith, and should be expelled from his position if 
his guilt is established by rational procedure. Instances of the use of 
such tactics in the past by secret Communist groups in a few institutions 
seem to have occurred, and vigilance against the danger of their occur- 
rence in the future is clearly required. 


4. Disclaimer oaths and general investigations of college and uni- 
versity teachers. 


Nothing in the record of college and university teachers as a group 
justifies the imputation to them of a tendency toward disloyalty to the 
government or toward subversive intent with respect to the nation’s in- 
stitutions. In this regard they are not different from all other people. We 
deplore the entire recent tendency to look upon persons or groups sus- 
piciously and to subject their characters and attitudes to special tests as a 
condition of employing them in responsible positions. This country’s 
greatness is founded upon a belief in the individual’s importance and upon 
a trust in his ability and worthiness to serve his fellow-men in accordance 
with his capacity. Only by gross misconduct, proved by means of due 
process, should the right to this trust be lost, and then only to the 
extent necessary to defend the common interest. The confidence reposed 
in the individual and in his integrity, and the independence of decision 
and action granted him, have been vindicated throughout our history by 
the loyalty of our citizens, and by their willingness to make sacrifices in 
times of crisis. With infrequent exceptions, even those who have pur- 
sued false causes and have seemed at times to threaten the nation’s fun- 
damental principles have done so, as history generally recognizes, out of 
concern for the general welfare as they saw it. 

For all these reasons, and because of the unhappy disruption of nor- 
mal academic work which extreme actions in the name of security entail, 
as well as because of their evident fruitlessness, we oppose the imposi- 
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tion of disclaimer oaths, whereby individuals are compelled to swear or 
affirm that they do not advocate or have not advocated, or that they are 
not or have not been members of any organizations which advocate, 
overthrow of the government. For similar reasons, we oppose investiga- 
tions of individuals against whom there is no reasonable suspicion of 
illegal or unprofessional conduct or of an intent to engage in such con- 
duct. On the same grounds we oppose legislation which imposes upon 
supervisory officials the duty to certify that members of their staffs are 
free of subversive taint. We particularly object to these measures when 
they are directed against members of the academic profession as a special 
class apart from the population as a whole. Not only is the stigma of 
such a discrimination unjustified, but the application of these discrimina- 
tory measures denies the particular need for freedom from pressures and 
restrictions, which is a productive requirement of the academic profes- 
sion and, for similar reasons, of lawmakers, judges, clergymen, journal- 
ists, and the members of certain other professions. We urge the aca- 
demic profession not to be lulled, by the hope of possible non-enforce- 
ment or by a merely routine application of these measures, into an acqui- 
escence in their maintenance as “paper” requirements. They should not 
be tolerated even as relics from which life might appear to have departed ; 
for they would not only be an evil heritage unworthy of our traditions and 
our goals ; their revivification would always be an ugly possibility. They 
should be steadfastly opposed until they are eliminated. At the same 
time, we cannot condemn educational institutions or teachers for yielding 
to the constraint of laws embodying such requirements, even though we 
regard the laws containing them as pernicious. 


5. Grounds of adverse action 


Action against a faculty member cannot rightly be taken on grounds 
that limit his freedom as an individual, as a member of the academic 
community, or as a teacher and scholar. This principle was defined in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
adopted by the Association of American Colleges and the American As- 
sociation of University Professors and approved since by other organiza- 
tions. Implicit in that Statement is the proposition (rendered explicit in 
later reports of committees of the American Association of University 
Professors and resolutions of its Annual Meetings) that a faculty mem- 
ber’s professional fitness to continue in his position, considered in the 
light of other relevant factors, is the question to be determined when his 
status as a teacher is challenged. No rule demanding removal for a 
specific reason not clearly determinative of professional fitness can validly 
be implemented by an institution, unless the rule is imposed by law or 
made necessary by the institution’s particular religious coloration. Any 
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rule which bases dismissal upon the mere fact of exercise of constitutional 
rights violates the principles of both academic freedom and academic 
tenure. By eliminating a decision by a faculty member's peers, it may 
also deny due process. This principle governs the question of dismissal 
for avowed past or present membership in the Communist Party taken by 
itself. Removal can be justified only on the ground, established by 
evidence, of unfitness to teach because of incompetence, lack of scholarly 
objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the classroom or of academic 
prestige, gross personal misconduct, or conscious participation in con- 
spiracy against the government. The same principle applies, a fortiori, 
to alleged involvement in Communist-inspired activities or views, and to 
refusal to take a trustee-imposed disclaimer oath. 


6. Refusal to testify as ground for removal 


It follows that the invocation of the Fifth Amendment by a faculty 
member under official investigation cannot be in itself a sufficient ground 
for removing him. The Amendment’s protection is a constitutional 
privilege. The exercise of one’s constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination does not necessarily or commonly justify an inference of 
criminal guilt; and even if it were to be ruled otherwise, it would not 
follow that the loss of an academic position should automatically result 
from a legal offense, whether proved in court or established by inference, 
without consideration of the relation of the offense to professional fitness. 
Invocation of the Fifth Amendment is to be weighed with an individual’s 
other actions in passing a judgment on him. The same may be said with 
regard to refusals to testify on other grounds, such as the assertion of 
a right of silence thought to be conferred by the free-speech provision 
of the First Amendment, or because of a claim of lack of authority in the 
investigating body, an unwillingness to inform upon other persons, or a 
reluctance to cooperate in an investigation deemed oppressive or danger- 
ous to the public interest. 


7. Grounds for preliminary inquiry by an employing institution 
The administrations of colleges and universities should, of course, 
take note of indications of the possible unfitness of faculty members. 
If a faculty member invokes the Fifth Amendment when questioned 
about Communism, or if there are other indications of past or present 
Communist associations or activities, his institution cannot ignore the 
possible significance for itself of these matters. There is then a pos- 
sibility of his involvement in activities subversive of education itself, or 
otherwise indicative, to an important degree, of his unfitness to teach. 
As in other instances of possible unfitness, preliminary inquiry into 
this possibility is warranted and can become a duty. The aid of other 
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faculty members may be sought in such an inquiry; but the inquiry 
should be confidential in so far as possible, and should not be sub- 
stituted for the hearing to which the faculty member has a right if formal 
charges are brought against him. If, after consideration of a faculty 
member’s whole career, as well as the circumstances surrounding his in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment, probable cause to believe that he may 
be unfit is not disclosed, the matter should end at this stage; but if 
probable cause for belief in his unfitness is shown, charges leading to a 
formal hearing should be brought. 


8. Procedural due process in tenure cases 


The principles of procedural due process contained in the 1940 
Statement of Principles are as applicable to instances in which a faculty 
member’s tenure is challenged by his institution or its officials on grounds 
related to loyalty, national security, or alleged connections with Commu- 
nism, as they are to instances of challenge on other grounds. Whenever 
charges are made against a faculty member with a view to his removal, 
he has a right to a fair hearing, to a judgment by his academic peers be- 
fore adverse action is taken, and to a decision based on the evidence. 
The principal elements of due process in such proceedings are set forth in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles, while other procedures, the need for 
which appears in some of the situations this committee has reviewed, 
are still to be specified. 

There should be adequate faculty participation in any such proceed- 
ings, although no particular form of faculty participation or means to 
assure it is stipulated in the principles as now stated. It is an important 
safeguard that whatever procedure is used should be one that the faculty 
of the institution has itself endorsed prior to the occurrence of the case. 
It is desirable to have procedural matters vested in a standing committee 
chosen in advance to deal with matters of academic freedom and tenure; 
ad hoc committees may be subject to manipulation or to the suspicion of 
it. Faculty members should be willing to accept the difficult responsi- 
bility of serving on such committees and, when cases are presented, 
should accept the painful need to reach decisions. On occasion, prob- 
lems have arisen because faculty committees have defaulted in their re- 
sponsibility to render unequivocal advice to administrative officers and 
trustees. 

Public hearings before committees with power to recommend or 
decide are not regarded as desirable. The accused faculty member 
should be permitted, however, to have persons of his choice present along 
with counsel; and observers from legitimately interested outside groups, 
such as the American Association of University Professors, should also 
be permitted to attend. In accordance with established principles of 
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justice, the burden of proof should rest upon the administrative officer 
bringing the charge, and should not be placed on the faculty member, 
whether he is being heard for invoking the Fifth Amendment or for 
other reasons. Because such hearings are not legal trials but are proc- 
esses of a more informal sort, and the purpose is to establish clearly the 
fitness or unfitness of a particular person to teach, the introduction of 
new issues during the course of the hearings is not inconsistent with due 
process, provided sufficient opportunity to meet these issues is afforded. 
The decision should be based solely on evidence disclosed at the hearing. 


9. The faculty member’s obligation of disclosure 


The fact that a faculty member has refused to disclose information 
to his own institution is relevant to the question of fitness to teach, 
but not decisive. If the refusal appears to be based upon evasiveness 
and a desire to withhold evidence of illegal conduct which would dis- 
qualify him as a member of the faculty, the refusal would be a weighty 
adverse factor. On the other hand, a refusal to answer questions which 
arises from a sincere belief that a teacher is entitled to withhold even from 
his own institution his political and social views should be accorded 
respect and should be weighed with other factors in the determination of 
his fitness to teach. Nevertheless, members of the teaching profession 
should recognize that sincerity cannot be judged objectively and that a 
college or university is entitled to know the facts with which it must deal. 
This is especially true when a faculty member’s activities, whether or not 
they are blameworthy, have resulted in publicity hurtful to his institution. 
Accordingly, in any proper inquiry by his institution, it is the duty of a 
faculty member to disclose facts concerning himself that are of legitimate 
concern to the institution, namely, those that relate to his fitness as a 
teacher, as enumerated above in the sections, Grounds of Adverse Action, 
and Grounds for Preliminary Inquiry by an Employing Institution. This 
obligation diminishes if the institution has announced a rigid policy of 
dismissal in such a way as to pre-judge the case. 

We are aware that statements made by a faculty member to his 
institution are not legally privileged and that his interrogators may be 
compelled in a later official proceeding to testify that he made them. If 
such statements tend to incriminate him, he may in effect lose the protec- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment. But we believe that the institution’s right 
to know facts relevant to fitness to teach should prevail over this 
consideration. 


10. Suspension 


Suspension of a faculty member during the time of inquiry and de- 
cision by the institution is justified only in certain instances in which the 
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reason for proceeding render it highly probable not only that he is unfit 
to continue as a faculty member but that his unfitness is of a kind almost 
certain to prejudice his teaching or research. Even in such instances, the 
suspension should be with full salary. By his own desire the faculty 
member may, of course, be temporarily relieved of his duties in order to 
prepare his defense. 


11. Faculty members not on tenure 


Academic freedom should be accorded not only to faculty members 
with tenure but also, during the terms of their appointments, to others 
with probationary or temporary status who are engaged in teaching or 
research. Moreover, neither reappointment nor promotion to tenure 
status should be denied, nor any other adverse action taken, for reasons 
that violate academic freedom. Dismissal or other adverse action prior to 
the expiration of a term appointment requires the same procedures as 
does the dismissal of a faculty member with tenure; but no opportunity 
for a hearing is normally required in connection with failure to reappoint. 
If, however, there are reasonable grounds to believe that a non-tenure 
staff member was denied reappointment for reasons that violate academic 
freedom, there should be a hearing before a faculty committee. In such 
a hearing the burden of proof is on the persons who assert that there 
were improper reasons for the failure to reappoint. If a prima facie case 
of violation of academic freedom is made, the administration of the 
institution is then required to come forward with evidence in rebuttal. 


C. The Record of Events and the Committee’s 
Recommendations 

1. The impact of public actions directed against communism 
{a} University of Washington 

In the summer of 1948, a committee of the legislature of the State 
of Washington conducted hearings in Seattle with reference to alleged 
Communist activity at the University of Washington. Among those 
summoned by the committee were ten members of the University faculty, 
three of whom refused to testify as to past or present membership in the 
Communist Party. In September, the Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences preferred charges against six of these ten faculty members, 
including the three who had refused to testify. Against these three the 
charges were, among others, present and past membership in the Com- 
munist Party, concealment of this fact from the University Administra- 
tion, and improper conduct by reason of the refusal to testify. The 
other three faculty members were charged, among other things, with 
concealing the fact of present or past membership in the Communist 
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Party and improper refusal to tell the whole truth when questioned by 
the legislative committee. The latter three were among five members 
of the faculty who told the committee that they had been members 
of the Party but had left it. 

Hearings, during which procedural due process was accorded, 
were conducted upon these charges over a seven-week period by the 
eleven-member faculty Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
Two of those charged with present membership in the Communist Party 
stated the fact of their membership at the outset of the hearing; and 
the University Administration thereupon narrowed the case against them 
to that fact alone, without challenging the scholarship and teaching 
ability of these two men. The Committee stood 8-3 in favor of re- 
taining them on the facuity, although five of those who voted for 
retention expressed the view that the University’s regulations should, 
but did not, include membership in the Communist Party as a ground 
for dismissal. With respect to the third faculty member, the Committee 
agreed unanimously that dismissal should not be recommended on two 
charges; on each of the other four charges majorities voted against 
recommending dismissal. These majorities were differently composed ; 
minority votes for recommending dismissal were cast by seven of the 
eleven Committee members on one or more of the charges. The Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that the other three faculty members 
involved should not be dismissed. 

In accordance with the governing regulations, the President of the 
University, who sat as an ex officio member in the hearings of the 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, transmitted the Com- 
mittee’s report to the Board of Regents and submitted recommenda- 
tions of his own. These recommendations were that the first three 
faculty members be dismissed and that two of the remaining three not 
be dismissed. As to the third of these three, the President, while sug- 
gesting an opinion regarding a charge of falsification in an interview 
with the President himself, made no recommendation. On January 22, 
1949, after hearing arguments in the cases, the Board of Regents of the 
University dismissed the first three faculty members as of that date 
without severance pay. The other three faculty members were placed 
on “probation” for two years. 

The dismissal by the Administration of the University of Wash- 
ington of the two faculty members whose sole offense, as defined at a 
critical point in the proceedings, was membership in the Communist 
Party, merited censure by the American Association of University 
Professors at the time the action was taken and should stand condemned 
by the academic community. The competence of the faculty members as 
teachers was assumed throughout, and there was no evidence that they 
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had abused their positions in the classroom in any way. The action of 
the Administration deprived these faculty members of the right to be 
judged by their qualities as teachers, and took no account of much evi- 
dence as to fitness which came before the faculty Committee. The Presi- 
dent and Board rejected the considered judgment of the Committee that 
under the existing regulations of the University these men should be 
retained, and substituted the conclusion of certain Committee members as 
to the nature of the Communist Party and the conclusive importance of 
Party membership in relation to retention of a teacher. An additional 
contention of the President, that they were required to disclose their mem- 
bership in the Party at an earlier stage because he had purported to 
declare the University’s policy to be the exclusion of Communists, can- 
not be accepted as valid. The minority faculty recommendations in 
favor of dismissal on three, or possibly four,’ separate charges against 
the third faculty member add up to only a fictitious majority in support 
of that action. 

Despite the generally excellent procedures afforded the accused 
faculty members, the subsequent actions of the Administration merit 
criticism in additional respects. The failure to accord a year’s notice 
or severance pay to the dismissed individuals was a violation of the 
principles of tenure; for nothing in their conduct constituted moral 
turpitude within the proper meanigg of that term as used in the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The action 
of the University Administration in placing the remaining three members 
of the faculty on “probation” was also censurable. Although admoni- 
tions from administrative officers to faculty members for reasons lying 
within the competence of those officers may not be out of place from 
time to time, probation publicly announced impairs the teaching func- 
tion and has no proper place in academic administration. In this par- 
ticular instance, the meaning of the “probation” imposed, and the 
means of ending it, were not specified. It is a reasonable inference 
that the purpose was to restrict the public activity and utterances of 
the faculty members involved, a purpose which stands in conflict with 
the fundamental tenets of academic freedom. 

Since the events of 1949, the personnel of the Administration of the 
University of Washington has largely changed. In the light of all the 
facts, although the Administration of the University of Washington 
merited censure by the American Association of University Professors 

*None of the statements of members of the Committee in support of their 
recommendations contains a clear finding that this faculty member was a member 
of the Communist Party. The statement most favorable to the view that he was, 
concurred in by two Committee members, states that a finding that “he never had 
been a member of the Communist Party is certainly tenable.” If this statement may 


be taken as a finding that he was not a member of the Party, the Committee was 
unanimously in the negative on this charge as well as on two others. 
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at the time, it would not be appropriate to censure the present Adminis- 
tration on the ground of the 1949 dismissals. The present Administration 
has, moreover, insisted upon the admissibility to this country and the 
worthiness of a place on its faculty of a resident of Canada who is a 
philosophical anarchist, and has offset an earlier refusal, on grounds of 
unsuitability, to appoint Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer to an honorary 
lectureship, by inviting Dr. Oppenheimer’s participation in planning and 
conducting a conference on theoretical physics at the University. We 
rely upon these indications that in the future the University of Washing- 
ton will adhere to the principles of academic freedom and tenure. 


{6} University of California 

On March 25, 1949, the Board of Regents of the University of 
California, upon the recommendation of the President of the University, 
prescribed an oath for all members of the faculty and Administration of 
that institution, as a condition of continued employment. The oath con- 
tained, in addition to the oath required by the Constitution of the State of 
California of all state officers, a provision, as modified on June 24, read- 
ing as follows: “I am not a member of the Communist Party, or under 
any oath, or a party to any agreement, or under any commitment that 
is in conflict with my obligations.” The purpose of this requirement 
appears to have been to forestall legislation to establish security controls 
over the University, which seemed imminent by reason of previous 
investigations and reports. 

After information concerning the oath had been conveyed to the 
faculty on June 12, the Senates of both the northern and the southern 
sections of the University protested against the requirement and sought 
an adjustment with the Regents. They were supported by the President. 
Then ensued more than a year of negotiation and bitter controversy. In 
the summer of 1950, 32 members of the faculty, more than half of whom 
had attained tenure status, persisted in their refusal to subscribe to the 
Regent-imposed disclaimer oath or to give acceptances of one-year con- 
tracts of employment containing similar language, which the Regents 
substituted for the oath at one point. These faculty members were de- 
prived of their positions after the Regents, having first voted to continue 
their appointments, reconsidered and revised that action by a narrow 
majority. The Regents themselves recognized explicitly that none of 
these persons was accused of Communist affiliation or activity. Addi- 
tional members of the faculty resigned in protest, and other adverse 
consequences to the University ensued. 

While continuing in the University, the controversy shifted mainly 
to the courts of California when, in August, 1950, 20 of the dismissed 
faculty members brought suit to compel their reinstatement. On Oc- 
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tober 17, 1952, the State Supreme Court, in agreement with the lower 
court, decided in favor of the dismissed faculty members on the ground 
that the Regents lacked authority to impose a test or declaration in 
addition to the oath of office required by the State constitution and by 
statute. The legislature, in the meanwhile, enacted a statute, applicable 
to all State employees, requiring an oath similar to the Regents’ require- 
ment. This statute, which subsequently was sustained as valid by 
the Supreme Court of California, took the place of the oath prescribed 
by the Regents. Some among the dismissed faculty members took the 
statutory oath and were thereupon reinstated. 

Since the court decision that the Regents’ disclaimer requirement was 
legally invalid, the Administration of the University of California has 
declined on legal grounds to pay the salaries of dismissed faculty mem- 
bers for the period of their non-employment and is defending a caurt 
action for these salaries, brought by sixteen of the individuals affected. 
On related legal grounds a number of faculty members suing have been 
denied sabbatical leave credit for periods before and during the ouster. 

3efore, during, and since the period of the Regent-imposed oath, a 
University policy of not employing members of the Communist Party has 
been in effect and has been relied upon as a justification for the measures 
adopted. That policy was originally applied in 1940, when a teaching 
assistant was dismissed because he was found to be a member of the 
Party. In 1946 the Regents adopted a resolution stating that “any 
member of the faculty or student body seeking to alter our American 
government by other than constitutional means or to induce others to do 
so, shall, on proof of such charge, be subject to dismissal.” It is not at 
all clear that the faculty were ever adequately informed of these actions 
of the Regents; but in 1950 the faculty, by secret ballot, did adopt by 
a heavy majority a resolution which contained the statement that “Proved 
members of the Communist Party, by reason of . . . commitments to 
that party, are not acceptable as members of the faculty.” 

The foregoing policy remains in effect and coincides with the statu- 
tory policy of the State. To implement both policies and carry out Uni- 
versity commitments under research contracts with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the University of California has charged an administrative official 
on each of its campuses with responsibility for security matters, includ- 
ing contact with an investigating committee of the legislature. The Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom of the northern section of the University 
reported to the Senate in June, 1955, that so long as these arrangements 
continue, “they will create special dangers to academic freedom”; but 
it found no actual abuses connected with their administration during 
1954-55. 

After all due allowances have been made for the extreme difficulties 
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of administering the University of California in the climate of opinion in 
that State during the past seven years, we think it is fair to conclude 
that the Administration of that institution has failed over this period to 
maintain conditions of freedom and tenure that can be accepted by the 
academic profession. The oath requirement, with all its tragic conse- 
quences, was self-imposed. The delegation to administrative officers of 
responsibility for security matters, including reports to a legislative com- 
mittee, is a dangerous concession, however reluctant, to repressive forces 
within the State. Whatever may be the legal grounds for refusal to 
recognize salary and other obligations to members of the faculty who 
resisted the Regents’ oath to the end, the situation is clearly one which 
calls for resourceful efforts to meet those obligations, rather than an 
apparent eagerness to avoid them. 

Under all the circumstances, the Committee recommends that the 
1956 Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors place the Administration of the University of California’ on the 
Association’s list of censured administrations. The net effect of the 
action of the Administration has been to weaken academic freedom and 
to deny essential rights to the faculty members who resisted. The Com- 
mittee is well aware of the commendable stand of the minority of the 
Regents under the leadership of Chief Justice Earl Warren, then Gover- 
nor of the State of California, and of the efforts which the President of 
the University made at several times to prevent the dismissals, and of the 
outstanding degree to which the faculty of the University of California 
share in conducting the affairs of that institution. On the whole, the 
faculty waged a determined battle under adverse conditions, and despite 
the 1950 vote to bar Communists from the University, the thrust of the 
faculty actions has been in support of academic freedom. The action 
of the majority of the Board of Regents in dismissing 32 tenure members 
of the faculty was a serious breach of the Association’s principles of 
tenure; the Board’s opposition to the efforts of the wrongfully dis- 
missed faculty members to secure full restoration of their rights shows 
that its unwillingness to recognize rights of tenure persists. 


{c} Oregon State College 


During the same period as the University of Washington and Uni- 
versity of California controversies, and similarly related to the growing 
national resentment of the tactics of Soviet Communism, a controversy 
arose over the non-reappointment of two year-to-year faculty members 
at Oregon State College for the year 1949-50. The men in question made 
their non-reappointment for 1949-50 public when they were notified of 
it in February, 1949. Both had been active in behalf of the Progressive 


* See footnote 2, p. 50. 
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Party in the 1948 election campaign; and one of them, an associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, had written a letter, published in the Chemucal and 
Engineering News of January 31, 1949, defending Soviet science against 
charges of political control and dogmatism based on its espousal of the 
so-called Lysenko theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
The non-reappointments aroused nation-wide public interest when 
charges were made that academic freedom had been violated. These 
were denied by the President of the College in public statements in which 
he declared that the non-reappointments resulted from normal academic 
considerations, and in which he also criticized what he regarded as de- 
fense of the Lysenko theory. The Administration was cleared of the 
charges against it by the Faculty Committee on Review and Appeals, in 
a report which was subsequently approved by the Faculty Council. The 
Committee heard the complainants and witnesses separately and 
confidentially. 

No violation of tenure was involved in the Administration’s action ; 
the violation, if there was one, was of academic freedom. Submission of 
the matter to faculty determination was commendable, even though the 
fuller hearing now recommended in Section 11 of Part I of this report 
was not accorded. If the administrative action was motivated by 
political considerations, it was of course censurable; but the available 
record does not contain a sufficient basis for condemning the action that 
was taken. 


{d} University of Colorado 


In the State of Colorado the Regents of the University are elected by 
popular vote, and, by constitutional provision, form virtually a fourth 
branch of the State Government. Fearing that threatened investigation 
of the University of Colorado by the State legislature would imperil its 
independence, the Administration of the University early in 1951 ordered 
a confidential self-investigation of University personnel to be carried out 
by two local attorneys who had been FBI investigators. At the same 
time the Administration referred to the faculty Committee on Privilege 
and Tenure the case of a member of the faculty who had admitted former 
Communist Party membership before the national House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and in the same hearing refused to answer 
questions relating to other persons. After hearings at which full due 
process was accorded to the faculty member, the Administration followed 
the recommendation of the Committee to retain the faculty member. 

An instructor in philosophy serving from year to year was notified 
in the autumn of 1951, as was the Department of Philosophy, that his 
reappointment for 1951-52 was a terminal one. This decision to termi- 
nate his services was made by the Board of Regents after the time when 
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other reappointments were made, and followed his refusal to answer 
questions of the Administration’s investigators and of the President re 
lating to his political beliefs and affiliations, except to state to the Presi- 
dent that he was not then a member of the Communist Party. Both he 
and the Department of Philosophy protested, alleging that the Depart- 
ment had not been consulted and that an invasion of academic freedom 
was involved. 

After a hearing before the University’s six-member faculty Com 
mittee on Privilege and Tenure, that Committee voted 4—2 that the Ad 
ministration had committed no violation of academic freedom. The 
majority, declining to consider hearsay and circumstantial evidence to the 
contrary, concluded there was nothing to show that the instructor’s non 
reappointment was not properly motivated and properly carried out. The 
minority made use of the evidence the majority had rejected for technical 
reasons, and concluded that the Department of Philosophy had not been 
appropriately consulted, and that an invasion of academic freedom was 
involved. It called attention to the President’s refusal to supply evi 
dence to meet the prima facte case of violation of academic freedom which 
this evidence established. The University Senate, on June 2, 1952, ap- 
proved the majority report by a decisive vote. The Committee also 
voted unanimously that, in future cases involving the non-reappointment 
of faculty members without tenure, improved procedures should be made 
available in order to safeguard academic freedom, and to accord the 
faculty member due process. These procedures have since that time 
been worked out and adopted, and a grievance committee has been set 
up to hear such cases. 

There had likewise been a non-reappointment a year earlier of an 
assistant professor of chemistry without tenure, who at that time was on 
leave-of-absence in Europe during the final two years of a three-year 
term. Four years earlier he had, according to the President of the Uni 
versity, admitted past membership in the Communist Party. His non- 
reappointment was also made a subject of public protest; but the juris- 
diction of the faculty was not exercised in his case, and it did not come 
before the faculty Committee on Privilege and Tenure. 

The history of academic freedom and tenure at the University of 
Colorado during the period under review contains cause for great con- 
cern, The self-investigation which the University Administration felt 
impelled to order was obnoxious, but perhaps the lesser of two evils. 
There is no way to measure the extent of its adverse effect upon aca- 
demic freedom and tenure in the University. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that ideological considerations, against a background of public 
pressures, were factors in precipitating at least one of the disputed non- 
reappointments. The majority of the Committee on Privilege and 
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Tenure erred by permitting technical rules of evidence, outmoded even 
in analogous legal tribunals, to foreclose its judgment on this point; but 
permissible appraisals of the individuals involved very possibly were 
made by the Administration. 

Credit is due the Administration of the University for its earlier 
refusal, after due procedure, to dismiss a member of the faculty against 
whom there had been pressure. The Administration also acted com- 
mendably in permitting a faculty judgment upon its action in the dis- 
missal of a faculty member who was not on tenure, even though it de- 
clined in the formal proceedings to state the reasons for its action. Under 
all the circumstances, this Committee does not recommend censure of 
the University Administration by the American Association of University 
Professors. 


fe} University of Oklahoma 


Information sent to the Governor and additional material gathered 
by an investigator for the State precipitated the University of Oklahoma’s 
dismissal of an assistant professor of zoology, with tenure, on July 30, 
1952. The purpose of the investigation was, ostensibly, to determine 
whether the faculty member in question had committed perjury on May 
8, 1951, in executing the State’s statutory oath of disclaimer of Com- 
munist or revolutionary activity during the preceding five years. With- 
out advance notice, the faculty member was interviewed in the office of 
the head of his department, by the State’s investigator. Thereafter the 
Board of Regents presented charges and granted him a hearing upon 
them. Prior to the charges, the Board had met with regard to the case 
and had ordered deferment, in this instance, of the usual letter of notifica- 
tion of “reappointment,” or statement of salary during the ensuing 
academic year, which was customary in the University. 

At the hearing the accused professor testified that at one time, 
before he had come to Oklahoma and more than five years before he 
took the Oklahoma oath, he had considered himself a member of the 
Communist Party, although technically he was not a member. He also 
testified that, at that time, he had attended public Communist Party meet- 
ings and contributed editorial criticism to an alleged Party newspaper. 
He or his wife had made contributions to organizations supporting the 
Spanish loyalists, but had not done so since coming to Oklahoma. The 
Board of Regents’ statement, justifying his dismissal on the basis of 
the hearing, coneluded that his testimony had been evasive and left 
“doubt that [his] adherence . . . to the Communist ideology and ‘party 
line’ had ever in fact ceased to exist.” One of the charges against him 
had been : 
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| Your associations over a long period of time evidence a basic course of 
thinking and activity which is inimical to the type of instruction and the 
social and economic philosophy demanded of persons entrusted with the 
responsibility of teaching and directing young Americans through the 
instrumentality of a university sponsored and financially supported by 
the State of Oklahoma. 

This charge, the Board found, was sustained by the professor’s failure 
to dispel “doubt.” 

The Board also found that an additional charge, relating to alleged 
statements of his which were “calculated to degrade the administration 
of the University of Oklahoma,” had been sustained. Upon the advice of 
the Attorney General, the Board of Regents thereupon maintained 
that his conduct in making these statements involved moral turpitude 
and justified withholding severance pay from the dismissed faculty 
member. The derogatory statements in question related to the alleged 
tape-recording of the professor’s interview with the State’s investigator. 
A recording machine and two operators were present in an adjoining 
room during the interview—a fact of which he was unaware until the 
next day. He was later assured that no recording was actually made. 

The Committee had not completed its recommendations as to the 
University of Oklahoma at the time this report went to press. They 
will be submitted for distribution in advance of the Association’s 1956 
Annual Meeting and for publication in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


{f} Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia 
On January 20, 1953, an assistant professor of economics and 
sociology at Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, serving as a 
replacement for one year, was suspended from his teaching duties after 
publicity had been given to the fact that he had signed a petition for 
“amnesty” to eleven national leaders of the Communist Party of the 
~ United States who were convicted under the Smith Act. In signing the 
petition he had stated his connection with the College. The Administra- 
tion of the College made public announcement of its action, stating that 
the faculty had considered the matter, expressed disapproval of the 


7 faculty member’s conduct, and given “full support to any administrative 
action which might be taken.” The faculty member was paid his salary 
1 for the remainder of the academic year. 


The suspension of the professor was a serious infringement of aca- 
demic freedom. An unpopular exercise of the rights of free speech and 
petition, even when it brings about adverse publicity, does not in and of 
itself justify any action by the faculty or administration of an institution. 
Of itself it raises no question about a professor’s fitness to continue as 
a faculty member. If, in the light of other circumstances, it appears that 
such a question may exist, there should normally be a preliminary in- 
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quiry to determine whether charges of unfitness should be made. A full 
hearing should follow any such charges. Here the ground for suspension 
was an improper one and there was a clear denial of due process. The 
committee especially condemns the action of the faculty, which in effect 
endorsed in advance the action taken by the Administration. The com- 
mittee refrains from recommending censure in this case because the 
faculty and Administration of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia 
may not have realized that academic freedom is the right of every teacher, 
regardless of rank or status, and therefore should apply even to indi- 
viduals serving on a temporary replacement basis, where dismissal in- 
volves neither a violation of tenure nor a failure to reappoint. The 
suspension took place, moreover, under an Acting President who has 
since been succeeded by a new President. 


{g} New York City Municipal Colleges 

Several provisions of law have played a part in a series of dismissals 
of faculty members by New York City municipal institutions, which have 
occurred since October, 1952. One of these provisions is Section 903 of 
the New York City Charter, which provides that if an officer or employee 
of the City willfully refuses to appear before an investigating body or re- 
fuses to answer questions “regarding the property, government or affairs 
of the city . . . or regarding the nomination, election, appointment, or 
official conduct of any officer or employee of the city . . . on the ground 
that his answer would tend to incriminate him . . ., his term or tenure 
of office or employment shall terminate... .”. This provision was de- 
clared applicable to members of the faculties of the municipal colleges by 
the Court of Appeals of New York in 1954. Its validity under the 
Constitution of the United States is currently in issue before the Supreme 
Court. 

Fourteen members of the faculties of the municipal colleges had 
been dismissed under this provision by June, 1953; after they had refused 
to testify at Congressional hearings. Suspension without pay, pending 
action by the Board of Higher Education, typically preceded the 
dismissals. 

Section 12-a of the State Civil Service Law provides that no person 
shall be continued in employment who advocates in any way, or becomes 
associated with an organization which advocates, overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force. The so-called Feinberg Act oi 1949, Section 3022 
of the Education Law, which was extended to the municipal colleges in 
1953, elaborates Section 12-a of the Civil Service Law by providing 
that the Board of Regents of the University of New York, which has 
general authority with respect to the municipal colleges as well as other 
public educational institutions, shall issue regulations for the removal of 
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teachers under Section 12-a. The Board of Regents is directed to list 
“which it finds to be subversive,” membership in which 
shall be prima facie evidence of disqualification of a teacher. Regula- 


organizations 


tions of the Board of Regents require each school authority, including 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, to report each 
fall on each teacher on its staff, and to proceed within ninety days 
against each teacher who is not the subject of a favorable report. 

In June, 1953, the Board of Higher Education established a Special 
Committee on Section 903 of the City Charter, the Feinberg Law, and Re- 
lated Matters. Upon the recommendation of this Committee, the Board 
has established a Special Investigating Unit, under a Special Counsel. 
The Special Counsel interviews members of the faculties concerning 
whom he receives relevant derogatory information, and reports to the 
Special Committee with regard to those whom he is not prepared to 
“clear.” The Committee may then itself interview the staff member. If 
formal charges are decided upon, they are preferred by the Special Com 
mittee. Hearings, when demanded, are held before a Trial Committee of 
the Board of Higher Education. Final action is taken by the Board upon 
the recommendation of that Committee. 

Charges under the Feinberg Act initiate proceedings under regula- 
tions of the Board of Higher Education which govern the dismissal of . 
faculty members under the State’s Tenure Law. These regulations pro- 
vide for the submission of certain charges against a member of the faculty 
of a municipal college by the president of the college to the committee on 
faculty personnel. The determination to institute formal proceedings is 
made by the Board in the light of the committee’s and the president’s 
recommendations. Charges of violation of a regulation of the Board itself 
are handled by the Board from the beginning, ordinarily without faculty 
participation. Pending a determination in his case, any person against 
whom charges have been made may be suspended by the president of the 
college with the concurrence of the appropriate dean or department head. 
Where a suspension occurs, the committee on faculty personnel does not 
review charges brought by the president, unless the faculty member in- 
volved so requests prior to answering the charges. 

The Board’s regulations include a provision that “the failure 
of any member of the staffs to cooperate fully” in an investigation 
by the Special Investigating Unit “and to answer all proper questions 
is to be deemed a violation of the directive of the Board... .” An- 
other regulation provides that evidence of prior membership in a sub- 
versive organization shall be presumptive evidence that such membership 
has continued. Neglect of duty and conduct unbecoming a member of 


the staff are grounds for dismissing faculty members under the Tenure 
Law. 
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On September 30, 1954, three members of the faculty of Hunter 
College, all possessing academic tenure, were dismissed by the Board 
pursuant to charges which alleged neglect of duty and conduct un- 
becoming a member of the staff, consisting of (1) past and probable pres- 
ent membership in the Communist Party, (2) lack of full cooperation 
with the Special Investigating Unit, and (3) in the case of one faculty 
member, false testimony in previous investigations by committees of the 
New York legislature and the United States Senate. The charges were 
heard before a Trial Committee of the Board of Higher Education, which 
unanimously recommended dismissal in all three cases. Previous mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, including membership in a secret unit 
at Hunter College, was admitted, as was the alleged perjury in the New 
York investigation, against which prosection was no longer possible. In 
its report, the Trial Committee states that the three individuals continued 
to be evasive at the hearing, admitting only so much of past misconduct 
as public testimony by others had already disclosed. 

On May 16, 1955, an instructor in English at Queens College, 
possessing tenure, was dismissed on the ground that he was guilty of 
neglect of duty and conduct unbecoming a member of the staff, because 
of his refusal to cooperate and answer all proper questions addressed to 
him by the Special Counsel on December 22, 1954. He grounded his 
refusals on the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. The questions he declined to answer related to his 
alleged Communist connections prior to the effective date of the Fein- 
berg Law. He denied membership in the Communist Party after that 
date. 

In all of the foregoing cases, the accused faculty members were sus- 
pended without pay several months before the dismissals took place, and 
no further compensation was accorded them at the time of dismissal. 
Appeals to the State Commissioner of Education have been taken in 
several of the cases, and in one an appeal was taken to court. This 
appeal resulted, late in 1955, in a decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
State that a teacher removed under the Feinberg Act may, if he desires. 
have the issues determined anew on the basis of a trial in court, under 
a provision of Section 12-a of the Civil Service Law. The Trial court 
held in February, 1956, that continued membership of the faculty member 
in the Communist Party was not shown. 

The methods used in tenure situations in the New York municipal 
colleges, compounded as they are of statutory requirements, judicial pre- 
scriptions, and administrative choice, are still in flux. Objections which 
this Committee has not had an opportunity to appraise have been raised 
to some aspects of those methods. Included among them are objections 
to the Special Investigating Unit’s and its Special Counsel’s alleged 
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pressure upon faculty witnesses to inform against others, and the asserted 
practice of requiring accused faculty members to overcome, in the Trial 
Committee’s hearings, allegations based on secret information of undis- 
closed origin. 

The suspension of faculty members without pay when charges are 
brought against them is a serious breach of the principles of tenure, 
which should be corrected without delay, by legislation if necessary. This 
practice involves a threat, which has in fact materialized, of summary 
dismissal without further salary if the charges against a faculty member 
are later sustained, and it cannot be reconciled with the normal require- 
ment of one year’s notice of dismissal. The Board should also devote 
serious effort to securing the early elimination of the Board of Regents’ 
annual reporting requirement. The continuous scrutiny of faculty mem- 
bers’ activities, associations, and thoughts, which that requirement entails, 
should be as repugnant to the Board as it is to the academic community 
in general. The Feinberg Act has resulted in the elimination of faculty 
participation in judging the fitness of a teacher to continue in his post 
when charges are raised under the Act. The legislation itself, under 
which these evils have arisen, merits condemnation under the principles 
set forth in this report, and its repeal should be sought. Investigation by 
committees of the American Association of University Professors into 


dismissals under the Act may become appropriate. 


{4} San Diego State College 
At San Diego State College in California an associate professor 
of psychology, with tenure, was dismissed from his position in 1954 after 


his refusal to answer, in the form presented, a question put to him at a 
hearing before the State Board of Education, relating to present mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. He refused to answer, “in all good 
conscience,” because he believed there was no authority for the question 
to be asked. A provision of the Government Code of California requires 


the dismissal of a State employee who has refused to answer questions 
prescribed in the statute, when propounded by the governing body of 
his State or local agency or by a legislative investigating committee. 

The dismissed faculty member, after his dismissal, filed suit to 
challenge both the official interpretation of the statute and its constitu- 
tionality as interpreted. The Supreme Court of California decided 
against his contentions in 1955; but the precise Federal constitutional 
issue presented has not been determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The Committee records this incident because of its significance in re- 
lation to the type of legislation which produced it. Although the State 
Soard of Education and the Administration of San Diego State College 
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are not to be criticized for giving effect to the official interpretation of a 
State statute, the consequences of such a statute in depriving State 
institutions of the services of qualified faculty members, without inquiry 
into their fitness, is apparent. The existence of such legislation should 
be continuously opposed. 


{i} The Jefferson Medical College 

On November 30, 1953, effective immediately, three members of the 
faculty of The Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, two of whom 
had served with the College long enough to receive tenure under the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, were dis- 
missed without explanation except that the action was “in the best interest 
of the institution.” Hearings had been held in June and August before 
committees composed of trustees, administrative officers of the College, 
and a single faculty member. In advance of the final hearing, the 
statement had been made to at least one of the dismissed men that 
“Jefferson’s officers are unable and unwilling to state, unequivocally, 
that you are not a ‘subversive person’ within the meaning of the Penn- 
sylvania Loyalty Act.” That Act requires each institution receiving 
State money, as did The Jefferson Medical College, to certify annually 
that it has no reason to believe subversive persons are in its employ. In 
connection with a subsequent settlement with the College, each dis- 
missed faculty member was assured in a letter from the College’s 
solicitor that the decision to terminate his service “was not based upon 
a finding that you were a subversive person as that term is defined in 
the Pennsylvania Loyalty Act.” Each man was paid his salary to the 
end of the academic year. 

The facts stated above are sufficient to explain why this committee 
recommends that the Administration of the College be placed upon the 
censured list of the American Association of University Professors. 
The propriety of a summary dismissal without definite charge or explana- 
tion is not saved by the form of a hearing. In addition, in these cases, 
faculty representation on the hearing committees was inadequate, and 
the severance pay granted would have been insufficient even in connection 
with dismissals on proper grounds and after due procedure. The methods 
of The Jefferson Medical College Administration in these instances merit 
condemnation by this Association. 


2. The effects of refusal to testify 
{j} New York University 

On June 20, 1951, the Council (governing board) of New York 
University voted to dismiss an associate professor of German, with tenure, 
pursuant to charges of unfitness to teach which had been preferred against 
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him by the Dean of Washington Square College under the Tenure Rules 
of the University. These charges were filed in October, 1950, after the 
professor’s refusal, in April, 1946, to produce records of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, on demand of the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives, had led to his 
conviction of contempt of Congress. The conviction became final on 
June 14, 1948, by denial of a writ of certiorari by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and led to the professor’s serving a 90-day sen- 
tence. He was suspended from his duties six days after his conviction of 
contempt became final. His salary was paid to the expiration of the Uni- 
versity’s current contract year, August 31, 1948, but not thereafter. 
The charges were based upon the illegal contempt, alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of facts publicly and to the University faculty, and participation in an 
allegedly disorderly demonstration of students in October, 1948. 

Hearings upon the charges were held before the Faculty Committee 
of the University Senate in January, 1951. That committee recom- 
mended dismissal on February 26. The grounds of this action and of 
the subsequent dismissal have not been available in the preparation of 
this report. A subsequent suit which the faculty member brought to 
compel payment of his salary prior to dismissal, and one year’s severance 
pay thereafter, was unsuccessful. The ground of the adverse decision 
was that the University’s regulations, which recognized rights of tenure 
as a matter of academic obligation and practice, did not create legal 
obligations on the part of the University. 

On October 13, 1952, an associate professor of English at New 
York University, with tenure, refused to answer certain questions of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of the United States Senate with 
respect to Communist Party membership and related matters. He in- 
voked the First and Fifth Amendments. The Chancellor of New York 
University immediately suspended the faculty member from his duties, 
by telegram, on the ground of “a breach of his duty to the government 
and to the university.” A month later he requested a hearing, and on 
November 24 the Dean of Washington Square College recommended 
dismissal of the professor, because of his refusal to answer before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee and because, in the Dean’s opinion, the 
faculty member’s refusal was improperly motivated by a purpose to 
conceal his relations and that of others to the Communist Party and 
numerous Communist-front organizations. 

The University Council referred the suspension and recommendation 
of dismissal for hearing before the twelve faculty-elected professorial 
members of the University Senate. Extensive formal hearings were 
held, in the course of which the faculty member refused to answer 
questions relating to alleged Communist activity, which he regarded as 
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outside the proper scope of the inquiry. The faculty committee voted 
9-3 to sustain the charge of improper motivation of the refusal to testify 
before the Congressional committee. After hearing the faculty member : 
and his counsel, the University Council, on April 30, 1953, voted to } 
dismiss him without severance pay. 8 


This Committee is unable, on the basis of the material available to it, 
to state conclusions concerning either of the foregoing incidents at New F 
York University. The precise reasons for the first dismissal have not 


been disclosed ; and the testimony in both cases should be examined in ‘ , 
relation to arguments which were used. The Committee suggests, there- re 
fore, that the American Association of University Professors appoint a 3 
committee to conduct an investigation and make a full report upon both a 
incidents. ‘ 
{k} Rutgers University 

An assistant professor of history on a three-year appointment expir- a 


ing in June, 1953, and an associate professor of physics and mathematics, 
with tenure, at Rutgers University invoked the Fifth Amendment, and i! 
the former also invoked the First Amendment, in hearings of the Senate 3 
Internal Security Subcommittee on March 28, 1952, and September 
24, 1952, respectively. On September 26, a seven-member committee : 
of trustees, faculty, and alumni was appointed by the President of the a 
University to advise as to the course of action he should pursue. This 4 
committee found that under all the circumstances the faculty members’ 
refusals to answer questions of the Subcommittee “raise a real question 
as to their fitness to continue as teachers on the University faculty,” and q 
it recommended that a special faculty Committee of Review of five 
members, to deal with the cases, be established. The President approved 
this recommendation and the committee was selected by the Committee 
on Committees. Formal charges against the men were not filed. 


After elaborate hearings the Committee of Review, which had a : 
secured an agreement from the President that a decision on its part : 
adverse to the faculty members would not be a final one but would be y 
followed by charges, concluded unanimously that no further disciplinary 
action should be taken. The Board of Trustees, meeting on December 
12, 1952, expressed appreciation of the report, but disagreed with it and S 
adopted a statement which read in part as follows: Be 
The Faculty Committee of Review has urged that to plead the pro- a 
tection of the Fifth Amendment is a recognized constitutional right, and s 
that it carries with it no implication of guilt. However, there is here ' 
no question of the legal right of professors . . . as citizens to refuse to 
answer on the grounds of the Fifth Amendment. The question here b 
concerns their special obligations as members “of a learned profession, . 
and as representatives of this University.” - 
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The refusal of a faculty member, on the grounds of possible self- 
incrimination, to answer questions as to his present or past membership 
in the Communist Party, put to him by a properly constituted investi- 
gatory body, impairs confidence in his fitness to teach. It is also in- 
compatible with the standards required of him as a member of his pro- 
fession. He has the privilege of freedom to search out and to teach the 
truth. This University will protect him in the exercise of that freedom, 
but he has corresponding obligations. 

It is therefore 

Resolved, that this Board considers that it is cause for the immediate 

dismissal of any member of the faculty or staff of the University that he 
refuse, on the ground of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, to answer questions propounded by any duly con- 
stituted investigatory body, or in any judicial proceeding, relating to 
whether he is, or has been, a member of the Communist Party. . . 
The Board, therefore, directed that each man be dismissed from his 
position, effective December 31, 1952, unless in the meanwhile he should 
“have tendered himself ready to answer the questions of the Senate 
Committee. ...”’ The dismissals took place at the designated time, with 
one year’s severance pay to the faculty member on tenure and salary for 
the balance of the contractual period to the other man. 

On September 11, 1953, an associate professor of law at Rutgers 
University resigned from the faculty as an alternative to dismissal because 
of his invocation of the Fifth Amendment before the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Committee on Un-American Activities in 1953. He was 
granted a year’s severance pay. Before the final action of the Board of 
Trustees in the case, the President of the University referred to the 
established Committee of Review of the Law faculty the question 
whether any unusual circumstances existed, “on account of which the 
fixed policy of the Board of Trustees should not be applied.””. The Com- 
mittee concluded that no such circumstances existed. 

This Committee recommends that the Administration of Rutgers 
University be placed on the list of censured administrations of the 
American Association of University Professors. The adoption by that 
Administration of the view that invocation of the Fifth Amendment is 
in itself a ground of dismissal, violated the right of a faculty member to 
a meaningful hearing in which his fitness to remain in his position would 
be the issue, and attempted to turn the exercise of a constitutional 
privilege into an academic offense, without reference to other relevant 
considerations. The policy of the Administration in this regard remains 
substantially unchanged. The suggestion of some mitigation of the 
previous policy, which arose in the most recent case at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, did not materially diminish the evil involved. The American 
Association of University Professors cannot acquiesce in such a view and 


is under a duty to exert its influence to secure a more acceptable policy. 
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{1} Temple University 

On September 23, 1953, the Board of Trustees of Temple University 
decided unanimously not to reinstate a professor of philosophy, with 
tenure, who had invoked the Fifth Amendment in a hearing before a 
subcommittee of the national House Un-American Activities Committee 
on February 27, 1953, and had been suspended by the President of the 
University on March 1. At the time of his suspension his fitness was 
questioned because of the doubt arising that Temple University could 
qualify under the Pennsylvania Loyalty Act. This Act requires institu- 
tions receiving State funds, as does Temple University, to certify annually 
that it has no reason to believe any subversive persons are in its 
employ. 

On May 7, 1953, the suspended professor was heard by the Uni- 
versity’s Committee Administering the Pennsylvania Loyalty Act, com- 
posed of three administrative officers and three faculty members, which 
was augmented by the three members of the Faculty Senate’s Personnel 
Committee. The augmented committee met subsequently with three 
members appointed from the Board of Trustees. At the suggestion 
of this enlarged group, the Board thereafter obtained the advice of 
counsel concerning legal questions deemed to be involved in the problem 
presented. Without further proceeding outside of the Board of Trustees, 
that body then took its final action, amounting to dismissal. In a 
subsequent financial settlement the faculty member received approximately 
the equivalent of a year’s salary from the time of suspension. 

The action of the Board of Trustees was grounded, in a statement 
which the Board issued, wholly upon the faculty member’s allegedly 
‘false use of Constitutional privilege” as being a violation of his “cardinal 
duty” to his university and to the teaching profession. The questions he 
had refused to answer were preliminary ones relating to his personal 
history ; and these, the Board held, “could not possibly have tended in the 
slightest to incriminate him. His assertions under oath to the contrary 
were manifestly untrue, and it is plain that he deliberately undertook to 
misuse the Constitutional privilege against self-incrimination as a means of 
evading the duty of giving his testimony.” In October, 1955, the faculty 
member was acquitted by a United States district court of a charge of 
contempt of Congress, upon the ground that he was within his rights in 
invoking the Fifth Amendment. 

Following his dismissal, the faculty member appealed to the Faculty 
Senate pursuant to a tenure rule of the University. As permitted by the 
rule, the matter was referred to the Personnel Committee, which subse- 
quently interviewed the faculty member and afterward submitted “a 
report in an advisory capacity with the president of the University.” That 


report is not available to the public except, by action of the University 
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Senate, to representatives of the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Association of University Professors. The University regula- 
tion provided that the President should “carefully review the report . . . 
and enter such order as he deems fair and just.” In this case, the Presi- 
dent, after considering the Personnel Committee’s report, informed the 
faculty member that he would not be reinstated. 


This Committee recommends that the Administration of Temple 
University be visited with censure by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on account of the foregoing action. The dismissal 
of the faculty member involved, following his unjustified summary sus- 
pension, was without procedural due process and was unaccompanied 
by an appraisal of his fitness in view of all relevant factors, such as is 
essential in a dismissal action. Although members of the faculty 
participated in the preliminary consideration of the case, their attention 
was focused upon the certifiability of the faculty member under the 
Pennsylvania Loyalty Act and only secondarily upon the point which 
later became the sole ground of decision. They were, moreover, given 
no opportunity to arrive at conclusions or even to participate in the 
proceedings where conclusions were reached. 


The procedure which was followed in this case was in manifest 
violation of the principles of academic tenure. The ground upon which 
action was finally based not only was arbitrary, but has now been shown 
to have ignored legal considerations that robbed the faculty member’s 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment of illegality, although possible 
ethical questions are not foreclosed. These ethical questions, which 
might have been related to the faculty member’s entire record and moti- 
vation, were, like the question of over-all fitness, left unexamined by the 
Board of Trustees. The subsequent proceedings in the Senate Personnel 
Committee did not, under the then existing regulations, produce even 
a reconsideration by the Board of Trustees as a matter of right. It must 
be added that the procedures have since been improved. Under the 
new rules, cases involving tenure policy are to be referred to the Per- 
sonnel Committee prior to action by the Board of Trustees. More- 
over, by resolution of the Senate, the Personnel Committee was requested 
to explore with the proper committees of the Board of Trustees the 
adoption of a statement of policy on the rights and duties of faculty 
members before government bodies, and there is assurance that the 
Trustees will act on the request. These evidences of an altered attitude 
on the part of the Administration of Temple University are encouraging. 
They do not remedy the violation for which we conclude censure should 
be imposed, nor did the inadequate severance pay that finally was 
accorded. 
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{m} The Ohio State University 

On March 13, 1953, an associate professor of physics at The Ohio 
State University, with tenure, relied on the First and Fifth Amendments 
before the House Un-American Activities Committee in Washington 
in refusing to answer questions relating to his alleged connections with 
Communism. On the same day the President of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity wrote the professor a letter relieving him of all duties in the Univer- 
sity until “a complete study of the record of your appearance” before the 
Committee could be made. 

On March 24, the President sent the professor a statement which, 
among other things, alleged that 


Your refusal to answer these questions raises serious doubt as to 

your fitness to hold the position you occupy. Doubt is raised as to your 
ability to answer these questions truthfully without self-incrimination 
Doubt is raised as to your moral integrity. Doubt is cast upon th 
loyalty of your colleagues and the integrity of the University itseli 
There is also serious implication of gross insubordination to the Uni 
versity policy and of conduct clearly inimical to the best interests of th 
University. 
The statement set April 2 as the date of a hearing before the President 
himself. The hearing was adjourned to April 4 to permit the professo: 
to procure counsel. Present in addition to the President, who conducted 
the hearing, were three members of the faculty, three Vice-Presidents of 
the University, and the Assistant to the President. The hearing was 
attended by due process. The professor stated that he was not and 
never had been a member of the Communist Party or of any organization 
which, to his knowledge, was affiliated with it. On April 7, the President 
recommended to the Board of Trustees that the professor be dismissed, 
effective immediately. This recommendation, which coincided with the 
judgment of those who sat in the hearing, was unanimously approved by 
the Board on April 20. The dismissal, on ground of “a lack of candor 
and moral integrity” involved in the previous refusal to testify, was 
without further salary. The President’s recommendation and a supple- 
mentary statement by the Chairman of the Board were published by the 
University in justification of the dismissal. 

The President’s recommendation of dismissal recognized the indi- 
vidual’s legal right to invoke the Fifth Amendment. Invocation of the 
Amendment, however, was stated to involve a failure of duty to the Uni- 
versity. “Against this failure the Fifth Amendment is no protection.” 
The statement paid tribute to the professor’s outstanding research and 
excellent teaching and asserted that “there is no evidence of any kind 
of political activity” during membership on the faculty “and there is 
common agreement that he gave no indication of bias or leaning toward 
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communist ideology. He appeared consistently during all the time he 
was On our Campus as a competent and devoted man of science. There 
appeared from his conduct no reason to question his loyalty.” “These 
facts,” the statement continued, “are relevant and would carry weight 
were it not for” the “public refusal to answer pertinent questions.” This 
refusal, according to the statement, damaged the University’s integrity 
and its good repute in the public mind, and cast doubt upon the Univer- 
sity’s maintenance of its “fixed policy not to employ Communists or 
retain them if they ever were employed.” Invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment to justify refusal to answer questions concerning possible 
Communism of certain colleagues in the University was alleged in the 
statement to have cast an unwarranted aspersion upon them individually. 

The considerations adduced were stated to “show a lack of candor 
and moral integrity in matters vital to his professorial status. They 
show gross insubordination to University policy. They show conduct 
clearly inimical to the best interests of the University.” The statement 
added that “all those from the Faculty and the Administration who sat 
with me participated freely in this hearing and concurred in the foregoing 
conclusion.” Similar observations were contained in the statement of 
the Chairman of the Board. He also mentioned that the professor, in 
the University hearing, had given fear of prosecution for perjury as his 
reason for invoking the Fifth Amendment, and that this reason was 
legally invalid. He also gave assurance of support to faculty members if 
they should encounter actual abuse by Congressional committees. 

This Committee recommends that the Administration of The Ohio 
State University be placed upon the list of censured administrations of 
the American Association of University Professors because of the basis 
upon which it acted in this dismissal. This basis, as stated in the written 
justification of the President of the University and the Chairman of the 

Soard, consisted essentially of the faculty member’s prior invocation 
of the Fifth Amendment and the evils said to be inherent in his 
refusals to testify. Foreseeable harm was not found to be present on 
the basis of analysis of his motivation or of actual effects upon the Uni- 
versity or his colleagues, but resided, in substance, in deductions from a 
supposed state of public opinion in relation to his act and from a Univer- 
sity policy which, as here elaborated, excluded not only Communists, but 
also persons suspected of possible Communism because of their voluntary 
conduct, from membership on the faculty. We do not believe the legal 
error of the professor in his reason for relying on the Fifth Amendment, 
or the mere fact that he invoked the Amendment in relation to questions 
about his colleagues, is an adequate basis for his dismissal. The state- 
ments published by the Administration in justification of the dismissal 
demonstrate that the professor was denied what he had a right to, a 
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decision reached after due consideration of all factors relevant to his q 
fitness to continue in his post, including his admittedly outstanding record ., 
in the University. 
The Administration of The Ohio State University has been led into ; 
other measures inimical to academic freedom and tenure by its zeal to : 


exclude Communists and persons suspected of Communism from the in- 
stitution. In 1948 the Board of Trustees instituted an oath requirement 
applicable to all members of the staff, whereby each was compelled to 4 
swear that: 


I do not advocate, nor am I a member of any political party or 
organization that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States or the Government of the State of Ohio by force or ¢ 
violence; and that during such time as I am an officer, instructor, or a 


employee of The Ohio State University, I will not advocate nor become a 
a member of any political party or organization that advocates the over- 4 
throw of the Government of the United States or the Government of 
the State of Ohio by force or violence. iol 
This requirement, which is similar to the one the Board of Regents of the ia 
University of California sought to impose, continues to exact the same ‘ 
oath of new staff members and could have led to the dismissal of persons a 


originally refusing to comply. In 1951 the Board of Trustees adopted a 
regulation forbidding the appearance on the campus of any speaker not 
approved by the President. Although this rule has now been withdrawn 
as a result of protests, student organizations must still secure clearance 
from faculty advisors, and in doubtful instances from the President, before 
outside speakers can be brought to the University. 

In 1954, a Faculty Advisory Committee to the President and the 
Soard of Trustees, chosen by the elected members of the Faculty Council, 
was established in the University. In addition to general advisory 
functions, the Committee has the duties of (1) evaluating the functioning 
of the University policy on guest speakers as established by the Board 
of Trustees and (2) selecting from among its members, three members 


to participate in future presidential hearings on termination of tenure. Z 
The establishment of this Committee is a constructive development, and 

we are hopeful that it may lead to the adoption of policies which the 
American Association of University Professors can approve. 4 


{n} University of Vermont 

On April 23, 1953, an associate professor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, with tenure, having been called to testify before a sub- 
committee of the United States Senate Judiciary Committee, claimed the 


privilege of the Fifth Amendment. In accordance with the announced 

policy of the University, he was immediately relieved of his teaching 7 

duties; and a Faculty-Trustee committee was appointed to make a - 
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preliminary inquiry into the case. This committee consisted of 3 trustees 
and 3 faculty members. It met in executive session, but a stenographic 
transcript was prepared and later released. The committee voted 5 to 
1 that the faculty member be retained. The dissenting member, a trustee, 
joined in the conclusion regarding the fitness of the faculty member but 
held that invocation of the Fifth Amendment itself constituted a ground 
of dismissal. This opinion was contrary to the adopted policy of the 
Board of Trustees, as later affirmed in the announcement of dismissal 
of the faculty member: “the dismissal . . . is based on the circumstances 
of his own particular case and does not, therefore, indicate any change 
in policy of the Board of Trustees that the invoking of privilege under 
the Fifth Amendment is not, in and of itself, cause for dismissal. . . .” 

On June 20, 1953, the Board of Trustees considered the findings 
and recommendations of the Faculty-Trustee committee and suspended 
the faculty member indefinitely and without pay, as of July 15, 1953, 
“unless on or before that date he advises the president in writing of his 
willingness to go down and appear before the Jenner Committee and 
answer fully and freely any questions that committee may see fit to put 
to him, and that on or before that date he offers to the Jenner Committee 
to do so.” 

On August 14, 1953, the faculty member was informed that, accord- 
ing to the general policy of the University, a Board of Review had been 
constituted, before which he could be heard on three charges: (1) that 
he had refused to testify before the governmental subcommittee and had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment ; (2) that he “improperly invoked the Fifth 
Amendment for the protection of others and not for his own protection” ; 
and (3) that he was guilty of “conduct which justifies his discharge in 
that he has refused to disclose fully his connection with the Communist 
Party prior to 1948, if any.” The Board consisted of 20 members of the 
Board of Trustees, 4 members of the College of Medicine, and a five-man 
Faculty Policy Committee. At the hearing on August 29, the faculty 
member was represented by counsel, as was the Board of Trustees. The 
hearing was public, and two representatives of the American Association 
of University Professors were present by invitation. In the final an- 
nouncement of their decision, the Trustees evidently dismissed the first 
charge, since they specifically reaffirmed their policy on the invocation of 
the Fifth Amendment. They also stated that the subject matter of the 
second charge was not a factor considered by them in their final action; 
and they made no specific reference to the third charge. 

During the hearing it became evident that counsel for the faculty 
member had refused to permit him to testify in a public hearing regarding 
events prior to his association with the University of Vermont, on July 1, 
1948. Although the faculty member had originally agreed to a public 
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hearing, he therefore now refused to testify in public to any events before 
January 1, 1948; but he expressed willingness to answer every question 
regarding the earlier period in a private session, at which no record 
would be taken. This offer was refused by a vote of 15 to 8. The re- 
mainder of the hearing included testimony by the faculty member 
in regard to his associations and beliefs after January 1, 1948, including a 
cross-examination by one trustee into many factual details, seemingly to 
establish that the faculty member’s inability to remember some of them 
was evidence of evasiveness and untrustworthiness. 

The final decision by the Trustees to dismiss the faculty member 
represented their “considered opinion . . . that he has failed to display to a 
sufficient degree in his actions and statements during the past five months, 
both before the committee of Congress and before the University bodies, 
the qualities of responsibility, integrity, and frankness that are the funda- 
mental requirements of a faculty member. The actions referred to in- 
clude, but are not limited to, his invoking of the Fifth Amendment.” 
The faculty member was given a year’s terminal salary. 

This Committee had not completed its recommendations as to the 
University of Vermont at the time this report went to press. They 
will be submitted for distribution in advance of the Association’s 1956 
Annual Meeting and for publication in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


{o} University of Kansas City 

On June 9, 1953, an associate professor of economics, with tenure, at 
the University of Kansas City invoked the Fifth Amendment as a basis 
for his refusal to answer certain questions of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee about membership in the Communist Party and other 
memberships and activities alleged to be related. Ata conference in Aug- 
ust, 1953, with a committee of the Board of Trustees of the University, 
held to enable the professor to “discuss with them his fitness to continue 
as a member of the Faculty of the University of Kansas City,” he de- 
clined to answer questions about similar matters, including past or present 
membership in the Communist Party. 

Following the conference, charges were preferred against the faculty 
member in writing by the Acting President of the University. The 
principal charge was, “that you refused to answer questions put to you 
by the Trustees of the University, or to cooperate with them in the 
performance of their duty to determine whether you are bound by com- 
mitments which render you unfit to continue in a position of educational 
trust.” An additional charge, relating to an alleged omission from the 
information supplied by the faculty member at the time of his appoint- 
ment, was not relied upon in the decision. 

After a delay, because of the faculty member’s absence during a 
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sabbatical leave, a hearing upon these charges was held, in accordance 
with the University’s governing regulations, before the President’s 
Advisory Council and the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
sitting as one body. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees presided. 
Four Board members and the President of the University (who had 
succeeded the Acting President subsequent to the events outlined above), 
constituted the Executive Committee members who were present, but the 
President did not vote. The President’s Advisory Council consisted of 
three deans, four full professors, and one associate professor. These 
faculty members had been elected before this case arose. The Adminis- 
tration of the University was represented by counsel who presented its 
case. The faculty member also had counsel. <A representative of the 
American Association of University Professors was present by invitation 
as an observer. 

At the hearing before the tribunal, witnesses were called by each 
side, but the faculty member was not asked to testify or make a state- 
ment and did not do so. The tribunal stated that he “did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity to deny that he is a Communist or subject to 
Communist influences.” 

After the hearing the tribunal, according to its subsequent statement, 
“unanimously found that adequate cause existed for the dismissal” of the 
faculty member. He was dismissed immediately, on December 17, 1953, 
with one year’s pay from the time notice was sent to him. A subsequent 
suit, which he brought to compel his reinstatement, was unsuccessful. 

The explanation of the University’s deciding tribunal stated (1) 
that “the question whether a Communist should be permitted to teach 
in our Educational institutions can be unhesitatingly answered in the 
negative,” (2) that the question whether invocation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment in an official investigation is in itself a reason for dismissing a faculty 
member need not be decided, and (3) that “the real issue is this: Shall 
a member of the academic community have the right to refuse to tell his 
associates whether he is a member of an organization, such as the Com- 
munist party, which disqualifies him for academic life? Our answer is 
that he does not have this right.” 

The Committee does not, on the basis of the information available 
to it, recommend censure of the Administration of the University of 
Kansas City. The statement of the deciding tribunal in support of its 
dismissal recommendation does not contain a sufficient justification 
according to the principles supported in this report ; for the unwillingness 
of the faculty member to disclose pertinent information when he ap- 
peared before the Board committee, and his subsequent omission to 
come forward with the desired information at the hearing upon charges, 
are treated as in themselves sufficient to warrant dismissal, and no effort 
is made to weigh this consideration along with the quality of the faculty 
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member’s service to the University, which was not questioned, or with 
the reasons he may have had for his action. We do not condone this in- 
flexible treatment of a responsible member of the academic profession. 
However, his refusal to supply certain information created a difficult 
problem for the Administration of the institution; due process was ac- 
corded in the hearings; and a year’s severance pay was awarded. Our 
limited conclusions do not preclude an investigation by a subsequent com- 
mittee into the merits of this dismissal, if such an investigation should 
be decided upon. 


{p} Wayne University 


After the enactment in 1952 of a Communist Control Act by the 
Michigan Legislature, known as the Trucks Act, the University Council 
of Wayne University, which is the faculty legislative body of that 
municipal institution, charged its Special Committee on Rights and 
Responsibilities with formulating a Statement of Policy and Procedures 
for the faculty in relation to enforcement of the Act and similar matters. 
The Act provides that state enforcement authorities shall transmit to 
the official employing agency pertinent information concerning any per- 
son holding a state position who appears to be a Communist or a know- 
ing member of a Communist-front organization. No such person is 
permitted to hold any non-elective position in the government of the 
State or any of its subdivisions. The agency is obligated to determine, 
after a hearing, whether it concludes “with reasonable certainty that 
such person is a Communist or a knowing member of a Communist-front 
organization . . . provided, that the refusal” of the person in question, 
“upon being called before a duly authorized tribunal or in an investigation, 
under authority of law, to testify concerning his being a Communist or 
a member of a Communist-front organization, on the ground that his 
answers might tend to incriminate him, shall be . . . prima facie evidence 
that such person is a Communist or a knowing member of a Communist- 
front organization.” 

The statement of the Special Committee on Rights and Responsi- 
bilities, after reciting general principles concerning academic freedom 
and the duty of faculty members, recommends procedures to be used 
when information comes to the Administration of Wayne University 
concerning the possible Communism of a member of the faculty, as well 
as in other situations. The statement was adopted by the University 
Courcil on June 4, 1953, and was subsequently approved by the Board of 
Education of the City of Detroit, which has general supervision over 
Wayne University. The Board also adopted a statement of its own. 

The Council’s statement, while noting that invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment is a constitutional right, recommends that no member of 
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the University staff invoke the Amendment. It provides that if a staff 
member on his own initiative or on advice of counsel invokes the Amend- 
ment, his summary dismissal is not warranted, although he may be re- 
lieved of his teaching duties, but not deprived of his pay “unless absolutely 
necessary.” The statement provides for the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee to the President, consisting of the Provost, the Dean of 
Administration, and two faculty members elected by the Steering Com- 
mittee of the University Council for five-year terms. This committee, 
in cases not involving the Fifth Amendment, inquires in a preliminary 
way into allegations of Communism against a teacher, without keeping 
records of any kind. If the President, after receiving the advice of the 
Advisory Committee, prefers charges against a faculty member, the 
right to a hearing before the University Committee on Rights and 
Responsibilities arises. That Committee consists of five faculty mem- 
bers chosen by the President from a panel prepared by the Steering Com- 
mittee of the University Council, the Vice President for Academic Admin- 
istration (formerly Dean of Administration), and a member of the 
Council of Deans. 

The Board of Education’s statement provides, in addition, for the 
right to a hearing before the Board’s Personnel Committee, prior to a 
dismissal. It also provides for the immediate suspension without pay 
of any employee against whom a prima facie case has been established 
under the provisions of the Communist Control Act. 

In April, 1954, the President of Wayne University issued an an- 
nouncement of University procedure under the Communist Control Act 
which provides, among other things, jor a “hearing” before the Advisory 
Committee to the President, at which the faculty member against whom 
charges are brought on the ground of refusal to testify in an official 
investigation “will be expected to clear himself of the charge of being 
a Communist or a knowing member of a front organization.” The 
statement notes that “whether suspension can be with pay is a legal 
question on which no board ruling has been made.” 

On May 3, 1954, a member of the Mathematics Department, with 
tenure, and a member of the Physics Department, on a one-year con- 
tract, invoked the Fifth Amendment at a hearing before a subcommittee 
of the Un-American Activities Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives, and the former based his refusal on the First Amend- 
ment also. They were suspended without pay on the same day by the 
President of the University, who was advised by counsel that no legal 
basis existed for continuing their salaries if they had ceased to perform 
their duties. Subsequently, the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Loyalty heard both men in a formal hearing. No stenographic notes 
were taken, but a tape recording of the proceedings was made. Each man 
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answered all of the Committee’s questions but declined, on advice of 
counsel, to execute an affidavit incorporating his statements. The Com- 
mittee reported that neither man had, under the law, overcome the “prima 
facie evidence” of his original refusal to testify. 

The Committee on Rights and Responsibilities, to which an appeal 
was taken, listened to the tape recording of the proceedings before the 
Advisory Committee and took additional testimony. The Committee 
concurred in the conclusion of the Advisory Committee. In a published 
supplementary report it later stated that there was no substantial evi- 
dence against either man and that the result turned wholly upon the 
statute. The Board of Trustees dismissed both men upon charges in 
January, 1955, but did not make the dismissals final until a month later 
in order to permit a hearing before the Board’s Committee on Personnel, 
if requested. Neither man was granted any compensation either for the 
period of his suspension or as severance pay. 

Some aspects of the foregoing proceedings are subject to severe 
criticism. The immediate suspension of the two faculty members, 
following their invocation of the Fifth Amendment, was not asserted 
to be required by the statute and was uncalled for. The refusal to 
accord further compensation to the dismissed individuals, if required by 
legal considerations, should have been accompanied by genuine efforts 
to overcome obstacles to recognition of the University’s obligations under 
the principles of academic tenure, obligations which the University 
Council called to the attention of the Board of Education. The Univer- 
sity Administration was, however, confronted by a new and damaging 
statute, which it was difficult to apply. The act contains vague pro- 
scriptions and a harmful provision concerning the result of refusals 
to testify, which had the effect of foreclosing a faculty judgment upon 
the merits in the cases under review. We believe opposition to the 
policy of such a statute has become a professional duty. 

Other questions which have been suggested regarding these two 
dismissals could be resolved only through an investigation by a subse- 
quent committee of the Association. 


{q} University of Michigan 

On May 10, 1954, three members of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan refused to answer certain questions of a subcommittee of the 
national House Un-American Activities Committee. They were an 
instructor in mathematics on a term appointment expiring in June, 1955, 
an associate professor of pharmacology who had tenure, and an assistant 
professor of zoology on a three-year appointment expiring in June, 
1956. All three relied on the First Amendment, and the latter two also 
invoked the Fifth Amendment. On the same day, the President of the 
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University sent letters to each of the three, informing him that his refusal 
to answer raised “serious question as to your relationship to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and to your colleagues, and places upon you the 
duty to go forward to explain your actions.” The mer were suspended 
from their duties without loss of pay, “pending a thorough review of the 
evidence . . . through the regularly constituted procedures. . . .” 

The President sought the advice of a Subcommittee on Intellectual 
Freedom and Integrity, which had been appointed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the University Senate the preceding February in anticipation 
of possible developments. The Subcommittee, however, defined its func- 
tion as solely the review of decisions previously made by the President 
and refused to act prior to such a decision. The Senate Advisory Com- 
mittee thereupon, at the President’s request, elected a special subcom- 
mittee of five members to advise the President in the three cases. 

The special subcommittee heard the three men separately, after 
having defined the scope of its inquiry in letters to each of the men. One 
of them refused to answer at all with respect to his present or past Com- 
munist affiliation on the ground that the questions concerned political 
activities and beliefs ; another testified that he had been a Party member, 
but that he had drifted away; and the third, testifying similarly as to 
past membership in the Communist Party, established his withdrawal 
to the satisfaction of the subcommittee and the President. The sub- 
committee unanimously recommended the dismissal of the first man, voted 
3-2 in favor of censure of the second man but against his dismissal, 
and recommended, 4-1, censure without dismissal for the third. The 
Executive Committee of the Medical School had previously recommended 
unanimously that the second man be dismissed; the Executive Committee 
of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts had recommended that 
the other two be retained. 

On July 27, 1954, the President of the University informed the first 
two men that he intended to recommend their dismissal to the Regents, 
and called attention to their privilege under the Regents’ bylaws to have 
their cases reviewed by the Senate Advisory Committee. Both of them 
sought this review, which was accorded before the Subcommittee on 
Intellectual Freedom and Integrity. That body unanimously recom- 
mended dismissal of the first man and concurred unanimously with 
the majority of the special subcommittee in recommending censure but 
not discharge for the second. The third man was censured by the 
Administration and his case did not receive review. The President 
recommended that the first two be dismissed. The dismissals were 
voted by the Board of Regents and became effective on August 26, 1954. 
No request for a hearing by the Board was made. Subsequent efforts to 
secure severance pay for the two men were rebuffed. 
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On October 5, 1954, the President of the University made a report 
to the Senate regarding all three cases. That report strongly enunciated 
the University’s policy of not knowingly appointing or retaining Com- 
munists on its staff and quoted a message, offering the University’s co- 
operation, which the President had sent to the House subcommittee after 
learning that the University of Michigan was scheduled for investiga- 
tion. The President’s report stated that the University of Michigan had 
not adopted a policy of regarding invocation of the Fifth Amendment in 
an official investigation as in itself a ground for dismissal. The report 
criticized the three faculty members for not disclosing their Communist 
associations to the University at the time of their appointment and re- 
peated a statement the President had made to the special subcommittee, 
that “this is not an inquiry into the technical competence of the men in 
question,” but “is a question of relation to or involvement in a con- 
spiratorial movement which, if successful, would subvert the freedoms 
and the liberties which we hold sacred.” The report quoted the earlier 
statement to the effect that answers must be “freely and candidly given” 
to enumerated questions about past and present membership in the Com- 
munist Party, possible Communist contacts, reasons for withholding in- 
formation from the University, and reasons why protection of associates 
was placed above the University in the refusals to testify. 

The President’s report stated that the questions of the Congres- 
sional subcommittee indicated a “rather close and continuing involvement 
in the Communist apparatus on the part” of the first faculty member. 
The repert noted that this member, in contrast to the second person dis- 
missed, had declined to agree to circulation of the special subcommittee’s 
report among the faculty. As to the second man, the report noted that 
his refusal, based on the Fifth Amendment, to answer the Congressional 
subcommittee’s questions, led “to the presumption that he was using the 
amendment legally and that there were in truth facts in his case which, 
if disclosed, would tend to connect him with a crime.” The report noted 
that the minority of the special subcommittee recognized that this faculty 
member had “not shown proper loyalty to the University, . . . continues 
to be a Communist in spirit, and . . . has acted so as to bring discredit 
on the University.” The report recognized that “fair-minded persons 
may, and clearly do, differ” as to whether this faculty member “did satis- 
factorily demonstrate his withdrawal from the Communist Party.” The 
report cited vagueness concerning the circumstances of his withdrawal 
from the Party as an example of his “unwillingness to disclose matters 
which he surmises may be unknown to his questioners.” The report 
condemned his disclaimers of contemporary knowledge of the Communist 
Party and suggested that he might in fact have “gone underground.” 
The report continued: 
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Standing alone, the question of political and economic ideologies 
would not be matters of grave concern to the University. But as evidence 
bearing upon the determination of the fact of severance or non-severance 
of Communist affiliation they may be made the proper subject of in- 
quiry without invading the sacred precincts of freedom of thought. It is 
not thoughts but the definite fact of adherence or non-adherence to the 
present Communist organization which is the subject of inquiry. 

The burden of refuting the inescapable inferences flowing from his 
admitted former membership and present reiuge in the Fifth Amendment 
must necessarily rest upon fthe faculty member]. 


The report quoted from the President’s letter to this faculty member 
after the special subcommittee’s report was made, as follows: “Your 
answers to their questions leave grave doubts as to your fitness to hold 
your present position of responsibility and trust, and have raised in 
my mind and in the minds of the University committees serious concern 
about your integrity as a member of the teaching profession.” The con- 
clusion was expressed that “it becomes difficult to accept your disavowal 
of the illegal and destructive aims of the Communist Party.” 

The President’s report recorded his censure of the third faculty 
member who was originally charged, and stated the conclusion that he 
was at the time of his Communist Party membership “and now remains 
an undisciplined mind outside of his own field who scorns all authority.” 

This Committee does not, on the basis of the information available 
to it, recommend censure of the Administration of the University of 
Michigan. The report of the President to the University Senate, in 
asserting that a dismissal may be based not only on actual Communist 

arty membership, but also on remaining a “Communist in spirit” after 

leaving the Party, advances a vague, ideological test of fitness, which 
we cannot accept. We cannot, moreover, as we state elsewhere, accept 
as proper the imposition of formal censure on one of the faculty members 
involved ; and the failure to accord severance pay to the dismissed mem- 
bers of the faculty was a serious breach of the principles of tenure. Due 
process was accorded in the proceedings, however, and the stated justifi- 
cation for the dismissals involves, in the final analysis, a judgment with 
regard to the faculty members involved which is not necessarily invalid. 
Our limited conclusions do not preclude an investigation by a subsequent 
committee into the merits of this dismissal, if such an investigation should 
be decided upon. 


{r} Reed College 

In August, 1954, the Board of Trustees of Reed College decided to 
dismiss a professor of philosophy and humanities, with tenure, and to 
retain a professor of art, with tenure, and an instructor in history and 
humanities who had completed the first year of a two-year contract term, 
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after proceedings which resulted from their refusal to answer certain 
questions relating to Communist affiliation, at a hearing of the national 
House Un-American Activities Committee in June, 1954. The refusals 
were followed by the appearance of the three men before a committee of 
the Board and by a preliminary inquiry into their fitness by the Faculty 
Council of the College, which also interviewed the men. 

The full Board considered reports based on these two preliminary 
inquiries and a report by the President of the College. The two men 
subsequently retained made disclosures acceptable to the Board com- 
mittee and to the Council. Because the faculty member subsequently 
dismissed had refused to disclose to the Board committee information 
concerning his past or present membership in the Communist Party, the 
Board brought a charge of failure to cooperate against him. The charges 
led to a hearing before the Board, at which he was offered the right to 
have counsel. The Board consulted with the members of the Faculty 
Council, who were present at the hearing, before deciding upon the dis- 
missal, which was accompanied by one year’s severance pay. 

The report of the Faculty Council to the Board evaluated the 
faculty members’ fitness in relation to their service to the College, their 
qualifications, and their conduct before the Congressional committee and 
before the Council itself. It recommended that no action be taken 
against them. One member dissented as to the man later dismissed, on 
the ground that members of the Communist Party should not be retained 
on the faculty and that the faculty member in question had “not been 
helpful to our learning his true position relative to the Party and member- 
ship in the Party”; but the remainder of the Council, basing its views 
on considerations of professional fitness and behavior, concluded that he 
was outstandingly qualified. The Council alluded, also, to assurances 
he was given at the time of his appointment that the College did not 
inquire into the political beliefs or affiliations of members of its faculty. 
The statement of the Board of Trustees in support of its dismissal 
action takes the position that “membership in the Communist Party today 
is not consistent with membership in a college faculty” and that refusal 
to cooperate in an academic inquiry into these matters is misconduct. 

This Committee does not, on the basis of the information available 
to it, recommend censure of the Administration of Reed College. The 
‘tatement of the Board of Trustees in support of its dismissal action 
does not contain a sufficient justification according to the principles 
supported in this report; for the faculty member’s unwillingness to 
disclose information concerning his possible Communist connections is 
treated as in itself sufficient to warrant dismissal, and no effort is made 
to weigh his refusals to answer along with the quality of his service to 
the College or with the reasons he may have had for his action. Sub- 
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stantial due process was accorded, however; a year’s severance pay 
was granted; and two faculty members who also refused to answer 
questions before the Congressional committee were retained. Our 
limited conclusions do not preclude an investigation by a subsequent 
committee into the merits of this dismissal, if such an investigation 
should be decided upon. 


3. The defense of academic freedom and tenure by college and 
university administrations 


There have been heartening instances in which the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure have been sustained by college and uni- 
versity administrations during the period under review. These actions 
merit commendation, and we recommend that the 1956 Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of University Professors express its ap- 
probation of them. 

In certain instances, the number of which is unknown, adminis- 
trations have declined to question the fitness of faculty members who, 
sometimes to the accompaniment of considerable publicity, have been 
denied passports for foreign travel or have encountered extreme delay 
in the issuance of passports. Several administrations have, likewise, con- 
tended vigorously for the admission of foreign schoiars to this country, 
without regard to political considerations lacking any clear relation to 
national security. These are issues of great significance, upon which 
compromise would be harmful to learning and to security itself; for the 
community of scholarship, by its very nature, transcends national bound- 
aries. To the credit of the academic institutions which have acted 
courageously in these matters, they have perceived the interests at 
stake and have defended them. 

Several administrations, though under acute stress, have declined 
to proceed against faculty members who have become the subject of 
criminal charges based on alleged Communist activity, contempt of a 
legislative committee, or perjury in a legislative investigation. In an 
outstanding instance, the Administration of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity retained a faculty member at full salary status during protracted 
litigation, while relieving him of teaching duties to permit him to devote 
adequate attention to his defense, and has since restored him to full duty 
following the final dismissal of the perjury charges against him. The 
Administration of the University of Chicago acted similarly in a publi- 
cized case covering a shorter period of time. In instances at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Cornell University, in 
which the court proceedings have not yet ended, the faculty members 
concerned have been relieved of teaching duties at full pay, although for 
reasons less clearly related to their defense ; but they have retained faculty 
privileges in other respects. 
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Under the circumstances of these times and the stress of the par- 
ticular situation confronting it, the Administration of The Johns Hopkins 
University deserves especially warm commendation, as does the Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago. This Committee, although it 
regards suspension from teaching duties (except as necessary to enable 
the teacher to prepare his defense) as harmful and unnecessary in the 
kind of cases under review, concludes also that, under the conditions of 
the recent past, administrations which have resorted to suspension, but 
have adhered to their obligations in other respects, have not forfeited 
favorable mention. We assume that, should the criminal conviction of 
a faculty member result from his prosecution, academic due process 
would be accorded to him despite his suspension, if his removal should 
come under consideration. — 

It is also to the credit of academic administrations that they have not, 
on the whole, taken the position that past membership in the Communist 
Party is in itself a ground for the dismissal of a faculty member. They 
have, in such situations, been willing to weigh all of the factors relevant 
to the faculty member’s fitness. The Administration of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology sought the advice of a faculty committee in 
reviewing the cases of several faculty members, and upon recommenda- 
tion of that committee, determined that they should be continued at the 
Institute in good standing and without change of status. In several 
other instances, including some of those previously reviewed in this re- 
port, in which certain faculty members were dismissed or denied reap- 
pointment, others were retained after hearings upon charges, even though 
their past Communist Party membership was disclosed. 

The Administration of Sarah Lawrence College merits especially 
warm commendation for respecting the ethical position of a member of 
its faculty who, on the basis of moral rather than legal considerations, 
declined to inform against others in a Congressional committee hearing. 

The position of the Administration of Harvard University in rela- 
tion to the matters reviewed in this report calls for somewhat more 
extended treatment ; for it reflects an extensive consideration of the prob- 
lems involved. That consideration took place under severe attack by 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy upon the University Administration itself, 
and under the stress of criticism by certain alumni and members of the 
public. The outcome embodies, in many respects, the best academic 
traditions, even though the conclusions reached do not accord in certain 
particulars with the positions taken in this report. 

A few members of the faculty of Harvard University invoked the 
Fifth Amendment before committees of the Congress of the United States. 
They were not disturbed in their positions, but were made the subject 
of inquiry by the Harvard Corporation. They were interviewed by a 
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subcommittee of the Corporation and were heard by the full Corporation, 
which had the advice throughout of a special Faculty Advisory Commit- 
tee. The Corporation concluded, after reviewing each case with care, 
that the invocation of the Fifth Amendment by each individual was 
misconduct, but was not “grave misconduct” justifying removal under 
the terms of the applicable University statute. 

From the Corporation’s statement explaining its decisions, and from 
subsequent administrative statements and actions, it is clear that invoca- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment, under the circumstances involved in these 
cases, may be regarded as sufficient ground for non-reappointment, 
though not for dismissal, of a faculty member at Harvard University ; 
but one of the faculty members involved, who has retained his post, 
has continued to perform his duties despite an indictment for contempt 
against him. In the course of its statement, the Corporation expressed 
its view that “In the absence of extraordinary circumstances, we would 
regard present membership in the Communist Party by a member of our 
faculty as grave misconduct, justifying removal.” This conclusion rests 
upon “secret domination by the Party,” which is the “usual concomitant” 
of membership and “cuts to the core” of the faculty members’ “ability to 
perform his duties with independence of thought and judgment.” 

The absence of any assurance that a faculty committee will give 
its judgment in such cases, accompanied by the Corporation’s strongly 
expressed view that invocation of the Fifth Amendment is misconduct, 
might, under other circumstances, give rise to difficulty. The actions 
taken in the particular instances, however, and the careful thought which 
the Harvard Corporation and its advisers have devoted to the problems 
confronting them, have been a major source of strength to the principles 
of academic freedom and tenure throughout the country in a difficult 
time. They merit the appreciation of the academic profession and wil’, 
we hope and believe, continue to add luster to the institution responsible 
for them. We note that, in respect to present membership in the Com- 
munist Party, the statement of the Harvard Corporation recognizes the 
possibility of special circumstances which might render a teacher's re- 
moval inadvisable. The need to determine all the issues in such cir- 
cumstances implies the right to a full hearing. The maintenance of this 
right, with the opportunity it affords for responsible judgment, is the 
key to continued respect for academic freedom and academic tenure alike. 


D. Concluding Observations 


Several general conclusions emerge clearly from the review made by 
this Committee. The most important conclusion is that a misconceived 
notion of “public relations” has led various university administrations 
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to interrogate entire faculties or particular members of faculties who, 
for one reason or another, have been suspected of Communist taint. 
Public pressure from newspapers, legislatures, state officials, or just from 
the general climate of opinion during the most critical years seems to 
have brought about nearly all of these administrative activities. All but 
two of the institutions where the dismissals now under review occurred 
are publicly controlled or receive public funds. In several instances 
specific public campaigns against these institutions or against individuals 
within them preceded the action. The necessity of assuring the public 
of an institution’s freedom from Communist influence is referred to in 
several of the statements justifying dismissals; and in other instances 
university administrations have felt impelled to sanction the purposes of 
hostile legislative investigations by offering their whole-hearted co- 
operation. 

We cannot censure the justified public interest in colleges and uni- 
versities, or be unmindful of the extremely difficult task confronting 
academic administrations that seek to preserve educational and research 
opportunities in order to serve the general welfare in spite of the sus- 
picions of a public which, at times, has been confused by complicated 
issues or led astray by demagogic appeals. The temptation to yield a 
little in order to preserve a great deal is strong, particularly when 
faculty members who cry out for protection seem wilfully uncooperative. 
Yet to yield a little is, in such matters, to run the risk of sacrificing all. 
Those who feel safe today may become the victims of tomorrow, just as 
many of yesterday’s political heretics share in today’s orthodoxy. 

We cannot accept an educational system that is subject to the 
irresponsible push and pull of contemporary controversies ; and we deem 
it to be the duty of all elements in the academic community—faculty, 
trustees, officials and, as far as possible, students—to stand their ground 
firmly even while they seek, with patient understanding, to enlarge and 
deepen popular comprehension of the nature of academic institutions 
and of society’s dependence upon unimpaired intellectual freedom. Meas- 
ured by this standard, the acts and utterances of a preponderance of 
college and university administrations in the situations under review 
leave much to be desired. In a few instances full support has been given 
to agitation that should have been resisted. If the conduct displayed 
in these instances represented the customary behavior of academic ad- 
ministrations today, there would be cause for deep pessimism. 

The evidence is persuasive, however, that the general administra- 
tive and faculty behavior in colleges and universities is quite otherwise, 
and this is far more hopeful. Instances have been few in which officials 
or trustees have seemed fundamentally convinced of the wisdom or fair- 
ness of the repressive policies they have felt constrained to carry out. 
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In other instances, administrations have believed for the moment that 
justice and true freedom were being served. In several situations there 
was no move to bring charges until an outside spur was applied; and 
sober confidence in academic personnel, rather than zeal to ferret out 
subversion, seems to prevail as the nearly universal mood today. The 
institutions that maintained this confident temper through the years of 
stress, rather than those that yielded to pressure, seem now to have been 
the guardians of the true spirit of the academic community in this country. 
Constructive forces are at work even in the administrations this Com- 
mittee has found it necessary to criticize in this report. Although se- 
curity measures may still present an under-the-surface threat, and al- 
though the selection of faculty members may be harassed by narrow re- 
strictions, the dominant purpose, in all probability, continues to be the 
maintenance of intellectual vigor in the members of college and uni- 
versity faculties. 

Administrations have repeatedly announced their adherence to a 
policy of refusing to employ a known member of the Communist Party, 
even when their actions were stated to be based on other considerations ; 
and faculties under pressure have from time to time adhered to the same 
position. Administrations have consequently assumed the difficult burden 
of reconciling the ferreting out of Communist faculty membership with 
the maintenance of academic freedom and with procedural due process 
in situations involving tenure. With Communist Party membership as 
difficult to ascertain as it is, the danger is great that injustice will result 
from this policy and that innocent, capable people will be lost to the 
academic profession. The public demand for the heads of persons sus- 
pected of Communism is not characterized by fine discrimination; and 
the answering actions of academic institutions, like those of other or- 
ganizations, are likely to reflect a similar crudeness of judgment. 

It clearly would have been better for the health of higher educa- 
tion in this country if academic institutions had refused to be stampeded, 
and had insisted that competence and satisfactory performance in teaching 
or research, and good character in relation to these functions, are the 
matters to be judged when academic tenure is at stake. 

Much of the non-Communist world proceeds without excluding 
from the teaching profession avowed Communists, provided they are not 
active conspirators, and it seems out of keeping with the free traditions 
and present strength of the United States for our policy to be craven and 
timid. One reason lies, no doubt, in the greater realization in this 
country that Communist Party groups, given the opportunity, become 
active instruments of Soviet Communism’s espionage apparatus and 
formidable agents of subversion. Yet, as our report shows, effort to 
avoid this danger may well inflict damage upon the academic commu- 
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nity that far outweighs any beneficial results of the measures adopted. % 
To maintain a healthy state of thought and opinion in this country, a 

it is desirable for adherents of Communism, like those of other forms 7 
of revolutionary thought, to present their views, especially in colleges g 
and universities, so that they may be checked by open discussion. How 
else are Americans to know the nature of the ideological currents in . 
their world? If representatives of Communism from abroad were to "7 
be employed under an exchange program in American institutions of 4 
higher learning, as has been proposed, the unwisdom of the present "4 
academic policy would quickly become evident. We urge that American igi 
colleges and universities return to a full-scale acceptance of intellectual 4 


controversy based on a catholicity of viewpoint, for the sake of national 
strength as well as for academic reasons. Such a policy is complicated in 
this country by the growing tendency towards the legal outlawing of the 
Communist Party. Simple membership in the Party has not yet been 


clearly defined as illegal. The influence of the academic community 
should, we think, be directed against the proscription of membership in a 
movement which needs to be kept in view rather than driven under- 
ground. 


Administrations have frequently referred to a statement made by 
the Association of American Universities in 1953, that professors owe 
their colleagues “complete candor and perfect integrity,” and that the 
“invocation of the Fifth Amendment places upon a professor a heavy 


burden of proof of his fitness to hold a teaching position.” Perfection af 
is indeed a standard to which men should aspire; but it does not follow ; 
that those who fail in some instance should be cast out, or that imper- q 
fection in one particular is necessarily inconsistent with valuable service. : 


The case of an individual who is asked to testify about some past 
political indiscretion and who is ordered to disclose the names of other 
persons who were involved is illustrative. There is a popular prejudice 
against informers as such, but there is also reason to sympathize with 
a person who declines to aid in the ruin of others who, in his judgment, 
do not deserve such a fate. The use of the Fifth Amendment as a 
basis for silence in such situations may not be morally or academically 
blameworthy, although it might be legally indefensible. A sense of 
humanity may justify a departure from “complete candor” in such a 
dilemma. 

An imminent danger grows out of the claim to the “complete candor” 
of the teacher in the course of an academic investigation—the danger of an 
inquisition into the personal thoughts and beliefs and the private associa- 
tions of the teacher. That would indeed be the fatal axe laid at the root 
of the tree of academic freedom. It is just as incumbent upon uni- 
versity and college administrations and upon faculty committees to 
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respect those bounds as for the individual faculty member to demon- 
strate frankness and candor. The greater peril for American education 
lies in the loss of our respect for our hard-won intellectual rights and 
freedoms. 

The policy of placing “a heavy burden of proof” on a teacher who 
has invoked the Fifth Amendment must be considered in relation to the 
constitutional protection that the Amendment is designed to secure. This 
report has already expressed a belief in the duty of a faculty member to be 
open and truthful with his associates if he has invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment and is for this reason questioned; but it does not follow that it is 
wise or right to place his professional survival in jeopardy by demanding 
that he not only talk freely but also refute unspecified inferences drawn by 
his accusers from his refusal to testify. The adoption of such a policy 
tends to substitute economic punishment for the criminal punishment 
against which the Amendment is designed to guard; and it impairs in 
direct proportion the constitutional guaranty. The variety of reasons 
which have induced witnesses to invoke the Fifth Amendment, more- 
over, renders the policy of attaching prima facie blameworthiness to 
their conduct thoroughly unrealistic. We venture the belief that sober 
second thought will lead to the conclusion that this aspect of the state- 
ment of the Association of American Universities is unsound. 


sentley Glass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman 
Robert K. Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Association’s Secretariat 

Douglas B. Maggs (Law), Duke University 

Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania 
Talcott Parsons (Social Relations), Harvard University 

Russell N. Sullivan (Law), University of Illinois 

George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North Dakota 


Appendix 


University of California Oath Controversy: Summary of 
Developments' 


On March 25, 1949, President Robert G. Sproul of the University 
of California presented to the Board of Regents a proposal that a special 
oath be taken by members of the faculty and administration of the 
University, in addition to the oath to support the Constitution of the 

This summary is based on the detailed report prepared by Professors R. F. 
Arragon and Quincy Wright, who visited the University of California in the spring 


of 1951 and investigated the situation on behalf of the Association’s Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
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United States and the Constitution of the State of California which was 
already required of all officers of the State. This proposal was made 
without the foreknowledge of the faculty, apparently in an effort to 
forestall action on the part of the California Committee on Un-American 
Activities, of which Senator Jack Tenney was Chairman, to inaugurate a 
constitutional amendment giving the Legislature authority over the Uni- 
versity in matters of loyalty. The minutes of the Board state simply that 
President Sproul said: “There is a matter on which I should like the 
hand of the President upheld and his authority clarified having to do with 
this subject.” Offered in executive session, the motion to require the 
oath was passed with little discussion, by a unanimous vote. The text 


of the oath, which was not revealed to the faculty until June 12, 1949, was 
as follows: 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the State of California, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duties of my office according to the 
best of my ability; that I do not believe in, and I am not a member of, 
nor do I support any party or organization that believes in, advocates, 
or teaches the overthrow of the United States Government, by force or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 


On June 24, the text of this oath was changed so that the latter 
portion of it made specific reference to the Communist Party, as follows: 


. that | am not a member of the Communist Party or under any oath 
or a party to any agreement or under any commitment that is in conflict 
with my obligations under this oath. 


This novel requirement of an oath of disclaimer came as a shocking 
surprise to the members of the faculty, not alone because they had not 
been consulted about it and remained unaware even of its existence until 
it was announced in the May issue of the Faculty Bulletin, but especially 
because it seemed in clear contravention of the State Constitution and 
of the Government Code. The former prescribed a simple oath of 
allegiance to the Constitutions of the United States and of the State of 
California, and provided that no other oath should be required as a 
qualification for any office of public trust; while the latter required all 
public officers and employees to take an identical oath and made it 
unlawful to remove a person from his post because of his failure to 
comply with any “law, charter, or regulation prescribing an additional 
test or qualification, other than tests and qualifications provided for under 
civil service and retirement laws, if he has taken or offers to take the 
oath prescribed” by the Code. 

On June 14, the northern section of the Senate (faculty members of 
the rank of instructor or above, but with no right of voting on the part 
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of instructors until their third year of service) passed a resolution of 
protest, which on June 20 was concurred in by the southern section. 
The objections to the oath included not only the ambiguity of its terms 
and its futility as a mode of detection of Communists, but the broader 
questions of constitutionality and tenure. The President was asked for 
assurance of the application of “all normal intramural procedures with 
respect to privilege and tenure,” of the separation of the oath from the 
“contract letters” (which were newly instituted to replace the former 
letters of notification of salary sent to professors each year), and of no 
requirement for annual repetition of the oath. 

From the beginning, the members of the faculty were placed in a 
dilemma because of the difficulty of separating the two major issues thus 
presented them. On the one hand, there was the issue of Communism 
and loyalty ; on the other, the issue of the infringement of tenure implied 
in the imposition upon everyone of an oath of disclaimer: “I am 
not... .” In later discussions it was emphasized, especially by the 
Regents, that in 1940, at the time of the dismissal of a teaching assistant 
who was found to be a member of the Communist Party, a public state- 
ment had been issued by the Regents which stated “that membership in 
the Communist Party is incompatible with membership in the faculty of 
a State University.” Furthermore, a resolution of the Regents on Jan- 
uary 4, 1946, had amplified and formalized this policy as follows: “Be 
it resolved that any member of the faculty or student body seeking to 
alter our American government by other than constitutional means or to 
induce others to do so, shall, on proof of such charge, be subject to 
dismissal.” True, many members of the faculty appear to have been 
uninformed of this policy; no effort had been made to implement it until 
the fateful days of 1949, when the political temper of the times had 
changed, and the disclaimer oath was made to substitute for the proof of 
charges of subversion. Subsequent events showed, however, that in 
this policy of the exclusion of Communists from positions in the Univer- 
sity the great majority of the faculty concurred. Thus, Regent Neylan 
stated correctly that the faculty on March 22, 1950, “after a full year’s 
discussion, voted by secret ballot in a majority of 79% to sustain the 
policy of the University excluding Communists from employment.” It 
is true that the propositions affirmed by the majority would not only 
exclude Communists from teaching positions simply upon evidence of 
membership in the Communist Party, but would also exclude teachers 
whose “commitments or obligations to any organization, Communist or 
other [would] prejudice [demonstrably prevent'] impartial scholarship 
and the free pursuit of truth... .’ 


* Wording contained in proposition as adopted by the southern section. 
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The initial action of the faculty was to seek a compromise. The 
Advisory Committees of the Senate were asked to confer with the Presi- 
dent in order that the oath “be deleted or revised [sic] in a manner 
mutually acceptable to the Regents and the members of the Academic 
Senate.” From the wording suggested by the Advisory Committees 
came the sentence in the resolution by the Regents on June 24, which 
accompanied the modification in the oath requirement, and which reads: 
“Any person who is or shall be a member of the Communist Party or 
otherwise undertakes obligations or advocates doctrines inconsistent with 
this policy shall, after the facts have been established by the University 
Administration and after the traditional consultation with the Committee 
on Privilege and Tenure of the Academic Senate in cases of members of 
the faculty, be deemed to have severed his connection with the Univer- 
sity.” This was intended by the Advisory Committees to make the oath 
superfluous and to hold academic tenure inviolate. Nevertheless, the oath, 
as modified to disclaim membership in the Communist Party, was retained, 
and this new wording introduced more specifically than the original 
words the implications of guilt by association and of political test. Mis- 
understanding increased; faculty distrust of the Regents grew; and the 
Regents later charged that the faculty had repudiated its own 
representatives. 

On September 19, 1949, the northern Senate met, and three days 
later the southern section also met. The resolutions then adopted 
indicated that the faculty was not willing to go as far as the Advisory 
Committees had gone to meet the Regents’ policy. The faculty now 
undertook to avoid explicit agreement with the exclusionist policy and 
the doctrine of guilt by association, and it placed the issue of the Commu- 
nist teacher squarely upon “the freedom of competent persons in the 
classroom” as stated in University Regulation No. 5 (1934; revised, 
1944). The prohibition should be that of “the employment of persons 
whose commitments or obligations to any organization, Communist or 
other, prejudice impartial scholarship and the free pursuit of truth.” In 
the second place, the faculty rejected the additional loyalty oath. These 
proposals were voted unanimously in the north (650 voters present) and 
practically so in the south (375 present). When they were presented to 
the Regents, a committee, of which John F. Neylan later became Chair- 
man, was appointed to confer with the Advisory Committees of the 
two Senates. About this time, as the misunderstanding increased, Regent 
Neylan, who had originally been opposed to the oath, according to his 
own testimony, became one of its staunchest supporters ; while President 
Sproul became more and more concerned with the adoption of alternatives 
that would be acceptable to the faculty. 

The Regents’ position, as it now emerged, was simple and definite: 
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Communists must be excluded from the faculty, and until some better 
means should be suggested, an oath of disavowal would be a condition of 
employment. The faculty stand, as eventually defined by the Confer- 
ence Committee appointed to confer with the Regents, was that the oath 
should be withdrawn ; that freedom and security should be maintained by 
“full faculty participation in the making of decisions affecting conditions 
crucial to teaching and research and a high degree of deference to faculty 
judgment in such matters, such as qualifications for membership, which 
are peculiarly within the competence of the faculty” ; and that “the exclu- 
sion of members of the Communist Party per se from employment is not 
the best means.” There was admitted to be a sharp division of opinion on 
the last matter, but the vast majority at that time held to the policy of the 
American Association of University Professors that guilt should not 
rest solely upon membership or association. In the Regents’ meeting of 
January 4, 1950, the immensity of the cleavage between faculty and Re- 
gents became fully apparent, and the effort to find a compromise led to 
the proposal to place a statement of policy on the reverse side of the 
“annual contract” [sic] and to have the acceptance of the “offer of position 
and salary” [sic] include acceptance of “the terms of employment implied 
in that statement of policy.” The proposed statement did not mention 
Communism, but concerned only free scholarship and teaching, according 
to the Regents’ resolution of June 24, 1949, and University Regulation 
No. 5. In conference with President Sproul, the northern Conference 
Committee members, in supporting the letter as a substitute for the oath, 
accepted wording that recognized the exclusion of Communists, and in 
effect acceded to the exclusion of Communists from the normal protection 
of tenure. The Regents proposed that the conditions be stated on the face 
of the letter of appointment as an alternative to the oath. This was 
unanimously refused by the Senate Committee. The Board of Regents 
reaffirmed the alternative requirement and set April 30, 1950, as the 
deadline for acceptance, with failure to sign meaning severence from the 
University as of June 30, 1950. Thus, as a result of a deadline for 
signature with no specific provision for hearings, non-signature as well 
as membership in the Communist Party abrogated tenure. This action 
by the Regents was taken in spite of appeals by 42 deans and department 
chairmen of the northern section and by 32 administrative heads of the 
south, warning of the serious consequences to the University. 

On April 21, 1950, nine days before the deadline, an alumni com- 
mittee submitted, and the Regents accepted, a plan which substituted 
for the oath a “New Contract of Employment,” containing a disavowal 
of Communist Party membership and a further provision that those who 
failed to sign could petition the President for a hearing by the Senate’s 
Committee on Privilege and Tenure. During the next few days, however, 
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it became apparent that while the President held that unwillingness to 
sign did not mean dismissal, and that one could be cleared without signing, 
this view was challenged by Mr. Neylan. On May 1, a new form of letter 
of appointment was sent out to implement the adopted policy, to those 
with tenure as well as to those without. Instead of the former wording 


. your salary for the year ending . . . as Professor of . . . was 
fixed at $. . .,” it read as follows: “This is to notify you that you 
have been appointed Professor of . . . for the period July 1, 1949, to 


” 


June 30, 1950, with salary at the rate of $....” This letter also con- 
tained the further requirement that the letter of acceptance be signed 
and the enclosed oath be subscribed and sworn to before a notary public. 
This letter clearly substituted for indefinite tenure an annual appoint- 
ment, subject to the constitutional oath, and a written acceptance of the 
disclaimer statement. 

Fifty-two persons who did not comply appeared before the northern 
Tenure Committee, of whom five were not recommended for continuance 
of employment and 47 were recommended for continuance. The Com- 
mittee claimed that the crucial point was whether the non-signers would 
state to the Committee directly or indirectly that they were not Commu- 
nists and so would clear themselves; but in cases of refusal to reply to 
this question directly or indirectly, the Committee appears to have acted 
from inferences. The southern Tenure Committee, on the other hand, 
gave only incidental attention to the question of Party membership, and 
devoted itself mainly to eliciting satisfactory reasons for not signing, if 
there were such. It examined 27 non-signers, nine of whom lacked 
Senate status, and found of all but one that “they were loyal citizens, who 
in their independence stood unwilling to perform an act that they felt 
should form no part of a great University’s condition for employment.” 

In the July and August meetings of the Regents it became clear that 
the reasoning of the Tenure Committees would not be accepted by the 
Regents. Communism was no longer the issue between the majority 
group of Regents and the Faculty; it was rather whether the Board 
should accept only signatures and reject the use of the appeal to the 
Tenure Committees as an “honorable alternative.” To refuse to sign 
was to be disobedient, to flout the Board’s authority, to desire to substi- 
tute one’s own judgment as to standards of employment, to resist the 
discipline of the University over its employees. Professors were em- 
ployees, not officers or holders of a public trust, and so had no vested 
right. Such statements appear from the stenographic records of the 
summer meetings as the grounds for the Regents’ rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for the continuance of those who had been cleared 
by the Tenure Committees. Governor Warren protested the action and 
said that it amounted to “discharging these people because they are 
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recalcitrant and won’t conform.” The southern Tenure Committee re- 
ported to the Senate in September: “They were dismissed for in- 
subordination.” 

The precise actions of the Regents were more complex: on June 23 
to postpone the consideration of the President’s recommendations; on 
July 21 to accept these recommendations by a vote of 10 to 9; and on 
August 25 to reconsider and reject them by a vote of 12 to 10. Out of 
62 original non-signers who were Senate members, and recommended by 
the Committees for continuance, 32 were left who had not signed at this 
date, and who therefore stood dismissed. It thus became evident that, 
contrary to the understanding of the faculty, clearance by the Tenure 
Committees did not in itself obviate the requirement of written dis- 
avowal; the teacher was still expected to show “adequate reason”’ for 
not signing. The reasons for not signing and other evidence reported by 
the committees were not acceptable substitutes for the disclaimer; and 
whether any would have been acceptable was not made clear. The 
elimination of academic tenure in relation to the disclaimer also emerged 
as a clear policy. 

The effect of the dismissals upon the faculty of the University was 
dramatic and devastating. The northern Tenure Committee’s adverse 
report on the five who were not recommended for reappointment was 
reexamined, and an extended debate arose because of charges that the 
Committee had so acted only because of a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the five, and not from any evidence of their membership in the 
Communist Party. The Committee was asked to reconsider their cases. 
It did so, and on October 19 recommended their reappointment to the 
President, on the grounds that no charges of disloyalty, incompetence, or 
moral delinquency had been laid against them and that their discharge 
as a “disciplinary measure” constituted a breach of tenure. On October 
9, the Senate voted to work for the reinstatement of all the non-signers 
and to uphold “the traditional University principles of academic tenure 
and academic freedom, including the essential right of the faculty to 
determine the qualifications for membership.” A Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom had been set up in the north, and the Tenure Committee 
in the south given similar functions. A 59-page booklet issued by 
the former of these committees in March, 1951, appraised the effect of 
the dismissals and their aftermath on the University. Not only were 
26 faculty members finally dismissed, but 37 others resigned in protest, 
including some of the most distinguished members of the faculty; 55 
courses had to be dropped from the curriculum; and there were 47 
pointed refusals of appointment. Over 1200 signatures to protests from 
other college and university faculties were reported, together with 20 
condemnatory resolutions by professional societies and groups. The 
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Year of the Oath, by George R. Stewart and others, was written and 
published in 1951, and the northern Senate formally thanked Professor 
Stewart on November 21, along with others who had written articles or 
pamphlets. A special unified Committee on Tenure was set up by the 
Senates. Financial assistance for the non-signers, whose salaries ceased 
in June, 1950, was organized and was widely forthcoming. 

On August 31, 1950, 20 of the dismissed Senate members pe- 
titioned the State’s District Court of Appeal for a writ of mandate to 
compel the issuance of the contracts voted in July, notwithstanding their 
refusal to sign. On April 6, 1951, the Court rendered a favorable decision, 
on constitutional grounds, and ordered letters of appointment to be 
issued. Before the Regents had reached a consensus on the question oi 
appeal, the State Supreme Court, on its own motion, took the case under 
consideration. 

Meanwhile, on October 3, 1950, the State had enacted the so-called 
Levering Act, which required of all State employees an oath disclosing 
past membership in any subversive organization, although not designating 
any by name. The Regents, on October 20, 1950, requested faculty mem- 
bers to comply with the State legislation. On December 15, 1950, they 
announced that any employee who did not do so by December 31 of that 
year would not be paid. On October 19, 1951, the Regents adopted the 
Levering Act as the University’s own requirement. They then abolished 
the requirement of an annual anti-Communist oath, or an anti-Comminist 
declaration in the annual acceptance of contract. They reasserted their 
refusal to employ Communist Party members, and the responsibility of 
the Senate for implementing this policy, and reserved a veto on any 
appointment which, in their judgment, would violate the anti-Communist 
policy. This action was affirmed on November 16, 1951. 

On October 17, 1952, the Supreme Court of California handed 
down a decision favorable to the faculty members who had petitioned 
for issuance of letters of appointment to their regular posts. The de- 
cision was on the ground that the State had preempted the field of 
legislation regarding oaths and the loyalty of State employees, and that 
the Regents had no authority to exact of the faculty any loyalty oaths or 
declarations other than those required of all State employees. A writ of 
mandate was directed, ordering the issuance of a letter of appointment to 
each petitioner upon his taking the oath then required by statute of all 
public employees. The Court was silent, however, in regard to the 
payment of back salaries. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
Saint Louis University 


On June 28, 1954, Dr. Philip A. Tumulty, Professor of Medicine 
and Director of the Department of Internal Medicine in the School of 
Medicine of Saint Louis University, was summoned to the office of Dr. 


James W. Colbert, Jr.,1 Dean of the School of Medicine, and was told that 


it was the request of the President of Saint Louis University, The Very 
Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., that Dr. Tumulty submit his resignation 
by July 5, 1954, the resignation to become effective on August 31, 1954, 
but with salary to be continued until August 31, 1955. In the course 
of the conversation, Dean Colbert informed Dr. Tumulty concerning the 
reasons for Father Reinert’s request that he resign. One reason was that, 
to meet a financial exigency, the budget of the Department of Internal 
Medicine would have to be reduced by $30,000, and that, since such a 
drastic budgetary reduction would not be acceptable to Dr. Tumulty, his 
resignation should be sought.2 A second reason for requesting Dr. 
Tumulty’s resignation, as stated by Dean Colbert, was that Dr. Tumulty 
had failed to achieve a harmonious working relationship with the Ad- 
ministration of the School of Medicine, with the Sisters of Saint Mary, 
and with other personnel connected with the School and with the hospitals 
affiliated with it. 

In the conference referred to above, Dr. Tumulty requested Dean 
Colbert to give him a written statement of Father Reinert’s request that 
he resign, stating that he would not resign until he had received such a 
statement. On June 29, 1954, Dr. Tumulty wrote Dean Colbert as 
follows: 


As I told you, I cannot even consider that matter [of resignation] 
until it has been officially presented to me in writing from the University. 
In any event, I shall never submit my resignation. 


Dr. Tumulty, having received no written statement from Father Reinert 


1Dr. Colbert went to the School of Medicine, as Dean, after the negotiations 
between Dr. Tumulty and the University had been completed in 1952, but before 
Dr. Tumulty had assumed his duties at the School. 

* Dr. Tumulty stated to the investigating committee that at no time prior to this 
conference with Dean Colbert had the need to reduce the budget of the Department 
of Internal Medicine been brought to his attention. 
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by July 5, 1954 (the date on which he had been advised that his resigna- 
tion was to be submitted), wrote Father Reinert as follows: 


_ I have been advised not to present a reply to your request for my 
resignation until it has been presented in writing. In the meanwhile | 
am preparing a detailed report of my relationships with the Saint Louis 
University. May I respectfully request a delay in further consideration 
of the matter until I can place this report in your hands. This should be 
within 48 hours. I will appreciate an opportunity to discuss its content 
with you in the very near future. 

Previously, under date of July 2, 1954, Father Reinert had addressed 
a letter to Dr. Tumulty, which he received on July 6, notifying him that 
his services at Saint Louis University were to be terminated on August 
31, 1954, with his salary to be continued until one year from that date. 
Father Reinert further informed Dr. Tumulty that he was to be relieved 
immediately of all administrative duties, and that the Administrative 
Board of the School of Medicine was authorized to arrange for the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Internal Medicine. On July 6, Dean 
Colbert wrote Dr. Tumulty that the Department of Internal Medicine 
had been placed under the chairmanship of Dr. G. O. Broun. 

Dr. Tumulty addressed a letter to Father Reinert, dated July 7, 
1954, repeating his earlier request that he be given a “written account” of 
the reasons for his dismissal, the request being based on the ground that 
the silence of the University Administration was giving rise to “rumors 
very harmful” to him.’ Father Reinert replied to Dr. Tumulty’s request 
in a letter dated July 16, 1954; in this letter Father Reinert gave the 
following five reasons for the termination of Dr. Tumulty’s services: 
(1) He was responsible for friction with the Administration of the 
School of Medicine, with departments in the School, and in the Hospital 
system; (2) he failed to effect harmonious working relations with the 
Sisters of Saint Mary; (3) he failed to effect harmonious working rela- 
tions with the staff doctors in the Firmin Desloge Hospital; (4) he was, 
on a number of occasions, guilty of conduct that was regarded by the 
University’s officials as “injudicious and intemperate and not in the 
University’s best interests”; and (5) he had not conducted the Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine to the “satisfaction” of the University’s Board 
of Trustees. 

On August 4, 1954, Dr. Tumulty addressed a letter to Father Rein- 
ert, in which he took up the foregoing charges, denying some of them in 
whole while denying others in part. Dr. Tumulty admitted that he had 

Dr. Tumulty informed the investigating committee that all administrative 
officials of the University refused to discuss his situation with him, stating that 
Father Reinert had requested them to remain silent. Because of this silence, Dr 


Tumulty stated that many faculty members and others in the community assumed 
that he had been dismissed because of criminal or immoral acts. 
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experienced some difficulty with Dean Colbert (to be commented on 
later), but stated that there were justifiable grounds for this difficulty 
because of the Dean’s actions. Dr. Tumulty also admitted that there had 
been misunderstandings between him and the Sisters of Saint Mary, 
and he stated that he felt that these misunderstandings were responsible 
for the termination of his services. “It seems evident from the record 
thus far,” he said, “that the attitude of certain Sisters was a real issue, 
against the background of which your other ‘reasons’ must be inter- 
preted”; and he further stated that Dean Colbert had, in recent months, 
repeatedly assured him that “the problem of the Sisters was the only 
issue.” Dr. Tumulty closed his letter by stating that he refused to accept 
“the unjust course of action followed by the University,” and urged the 
Administration to “adhere to all of the contractual agreements” that it had 
made with him. 

Under date of August 30, 1954, Father Reinert addressed a letter to 
Dr. Tumulty, the pertinent portions of which are quoted below : 


Although my personal conviction is that the decision regarding your 
dismissal, made known to you on July 2, 1954, should stand unchanged, 
since there are some who disagree with the decision on the grounds that 
it may not be in accord with the best interests of the School of Medicine, 
I am willing to offer you an alternative. 

Under this alternative, you would be restored to your status as a 
faculty member of the School and the University. As such, you would 
enjoy those rights associated with your rank as these are understood in 
the published literature of the University and within the academic com- 
munity generally. You would—furthermore—be re-appointed Director 
of the Department of Internal Medicine. 

Re-appointment, as described above, would have the following ma- 
terial and substantial features : 


1. You would be appointed for one year (September 1, 1954, to August 
31, 1955). 

2. Asa condition of re-appointment, you would accept in writing the 
following conditions : 

[Nine conditions are specified, defining Dr. Tumulty’s future status 
as Director of the Department of Internal Medicine and outlining the 
manner in which the Department must be conducted. ] 

3. Along with your written statement to me accepting these conditions, 
you should present a written approval of these conditions from Dr. 
James W. Colbert, Jr., representing the School of Medicine, and 
Reverend Mother Concordia, $.S.M., representing the Sisters of 
Saint Mary. 

4. Supposing that each and all of these conditions and procedures have 
been accepted and complied with, the University will permit a one- 
year appointment with the understanding that on April 1, 1955, one of 
two possible decisions will be reached : 

(a) that you be fully re-instated with faculty tenure effective 
September 1, 1955; or 
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(b) that you tender a written resignation which shall be effective 
August 31, 1955. 

In this matter, the power to make one or other of these decisions 
rests solely and entirely with the University. Assurance is given 
that the decision will be made only after careful consultation with the 
Administrative Board of the School of Medicine, and with Reverend 
Mother Concordia and the Sisters of Saint Mary. In the event that 
the decision on April 1, 1955, is to ask for your resignation, you must 
agree now in writing that such resignation will be forthcoming upon 
request. 

I shall be happy to give you a reasonable amount of time to consider 
the contents of this letter. Within a week, I shall expect to receive from 
you a written statement accepting all the conditions outlined above or 
rejecting them. Should you accept them, we can proceed to implement 
the agreement. Should you not accept them, the decision tendered you on 
July 2, 1954, remains unchanged. 

After giving consideration to the above “alternative” proposed by 
Father Reinert, Dr. Tumulty, on September 3, 1954, notified Father 
Reinert that the conditions under which he was offered reinstatement 
were unacceptable to him. Dr. Tumulty further stated: 


Permit me to remind you that the University, not I, breached our 
contract. May I also recall that my contract with the University, 
among other commitments, guarantees me tenure as Professor and Direc- 
tor of the Department of Medicine, until the age of 65. Acceptance of any 
appointment for one year would condone your breach of this and other 
commitments. Please be informed that I have no intention of waiving my 
rights under my contract with the University. 


II 


On August 17, 1954, Dr. Tumulty made a formal request of the 
officers of the American Association of University Professors to in- 
vestigate his situation; this request was acknowledged by the Associate 
Secretary of the Association in a letter dated August 31, 1954. The 
Association’s Central Office was, from this point on, in frequent com- 
munication with Dr. Tumulty and Father Reinert, and conferences were 
held in the Central Office with Dr. Tumulty and Father Reinert on 
January 11 and 18, 1955, respectively. 

With an assurance of cooperation by Father Reinert, it was de- 
cided that an investigating committee of the Association would visit Saint 
Louis University on June 16 and 17, 1955. Representing the Association 
on the committee were Dr. Elmer L. DeGowin, Professor of Internal 
Medicine, the State University of Iowa College of Medicine ; Dr. Ander- 
son Nettleship, Professor of Pathology, University of Arkansas School 
of Medicine ; and Professor Russell N. Sullivan, Professor of Law, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Law, Chairman. 
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During the investigating committee’s visit at Saint Louis University, 
interviews were conducted with Father Reinert and other administrative 
officers of the University, including The Reverend Edward T. Foote, 
S.J., Regent of the School of Medicine, and Dean Colbert; with many 
members of the Faculty of the School of Medicine; with members of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary of the Third Order of Saint Francis; and with 
Dr. Tumulty and persons suggested by him. Testimony was not taken 
under oath. 


Ill 


In this section of the report, the investigating committee presents 
pertinent facts, in reference to Dr. Tumulty’s case, which are based on 
documents contained in the files of the Association’s Central Office. 
These facts are not in dispute. The committee also presents some 
conclusions which it believes can reasonably be drawn from certain 
of the documents. 

On April 22, 1952, Father Foote wrote to Dr. Philip A. Tumulty, 
Associate Professor of Medicine at The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, stating that the Saint Louis University School of 
Medicine was anxious to secure a full-time Professor of Internal Medi- 
cine and Director of the Department of Internal Medicine, that Dr. 
Tumulty’s name had been suggested, and that the School of Medicine 
would like to consider him for this position. In response to this letter, 
Dr. Tumulty went to Saint Louis in May and conferred with Father 
Reinert and Father Foote in reference to the position.’ In this confer- 
ence, Father Reinert made it clear that he was interested in attracting 
to the School of Medicine someone who would develop an outstanding 
Department of Internal Medicine. Dr. Tumulty estimated that to 
accomplish this goal would cost $80,000 a year, exclusive of funds 
received from fellowships and grants; and he specified certain other 
things (to be discussed later) that would be required to develop an 
outstanding Department of Internal Medicine. 


Following this conference, Dr. Tumulty communicated several 
times (by mail and by telephone) with Father Foote; these communi- 
cations were in reference to certain conditions that Dr. Tumulty had 
previously stated would have to be met if he accepted the position. The 
most important matters contained in the letters of negotiation between 


2 Dr. Turmulty later made other visits to Saint Louis, where, according to Father 
Reinert, he was given, and availed himself of, the opportunity to consult with mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Saint Louis University School of Medicine, with the 
hospital staff, and with other personnel. 
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Dr. Tumulty and Father Foote are dealt with in the paragraphs that 
immediately follow. 


Under date of July 23, 1952, Dr. Tumulty addressed a letter to 
Father Foote, in which he outlined, item by item, the matters that had 
been discussed in the May conference in Saint Louis, in order that there 
might be, as he put it, a “complete understanding.” The items outlined 
included: (1) salary; (2) tenure; (3) autonomy; (4) organization of 
the Department of Internal Medicine; (5) financial support of the 
Department; (6) physical space and equipment; (7) service beds; (8) 
house staff; and (9) appointments to the medical staff. 


In reference to tenure, Dr. Tumulty stipulated that “Tenure of office 
should be lifetime.” In reference to autonomy, he stated that “Autonomy 
in administering the Medical Department must be absolute.” This, he 
pointed out, would include such matters as: 


(1) All appointments within the Department, including Faculty 
(both full time and part time), House Staff, Fellowships, and others. 
(2) All appointments to the Medical Staff of the three University hos- 
pitals [Firmin Desloge, Saint Mary’s and Saint Rose’s], as well as the 
City Hospital. This would also include the right to confirm and to 
remove medical visiting privileges. (3) The hiring and firing of all 
personnel within the Department. (4) Preparation of the Depart- 
mental budget and control of Departmental expenditures. (5) The 
planning and execution of all teaching responsibilities of the Department. 
(6) The disposition of all funds directly acquired by the Medical Depart- 
ment (grants, gifts, etc.). (7) The direction of all research within the 
Department. (8) Direct participation in the administration of the 
Medical School as a whole, and equal voice in the determination of 
Medical School policies at the highest University level. 


Apropos of financial support of the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, Dr. Tumulty stated that 


it appears evident that $80,000 in so-called ‘hard’ money is needed to 
establish the Department on a sound basis. This is in addition to the 
Miller Fund [for research], which is already largely committed. This 
sum of $80,000 must be regarded as a minimum continuing fund for the 
support of the Department and cannot be considered a sum required to 
establish a full-time Department, and which can be reduced in the future. 
Once the Department is properly set up, grant money can be secured to 
expand the functions of the Department, but a hard core of $80,000 will 
still be necessary. It might well have to be increased in the future as 
the work of the Medical School is successfully expanded. The manner 
in which the budget of the Medical Department is expanded must be 
determined by the head of the Department. He must have full control 
over all funds given directly to the Department or earned by the Depart- 
ment. 
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In reference to service beds,! Dr. Tumulty made the following state- 
ment: 


In order to carry out an adequate teaching and research program, 
80 service beds will be needed in Desloge. The Department of tipo 
would have full control over the use of these beds. They would serv 
as the eile us for our teaching and research programs supple mented af 
the beds at Saint Mary's, St. Rose’s, and City. The Medical Department 
would, of course, also control the use of the medical beds in these latter 
institutions for teaching and research. [Emphasis supplied.] 


In reply to Dr. Tumulty’s letter of July 23, 1952, Father Foote ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Tumulty, under date of August 1, 1952, enclosing 
a four-page “Memorandum To Doctor Tumulty Concerning The De- 
partment of Medicine.” The comments contained in the memorandum 
follow, in general, the order of topics in Dr. Tumulty’s July 23 letter. 
Among these comments were the following : 


Tenure: Retirement age in the University is 65 years. Professorship 
tenure is distinct from Directorship tenure. See remarks in letter from 
Father Foote [the letter covering the memorandum]. 


Autonomy: It would be understood that the Administrative Board of 
the School of Medicine would pass on questions of appointment, rank, 
and promotion of ranked faculty within the department. It is a respon- 
sibility of the Board to attend to consistency of policy, to apply certain 
norms and to avoid such abuse as allowing the significance of rank to be 
lessened by indiscriminate promotion. 


The professor’s position on the Administrative Board of the School, 
on the Hospital Board, and on certain committees, guarantees his effec- 
tive participation in the policy making and administration of the school 
as a whole. 

It is not entirely clear what equal voice in the “determination of 
medical school policy at the highest University level implies. Is what- 
ever question there may be answered by saying that the Administrative 
Board of the School of Medicine writes the School policy and that the 
Dean and Regent represent the School as do the Deans and Regents of 
other schools of the University in regard to higher echelons, as for ex- 
ample in the Council of Regents and Deans, in the University Committee 
on Academic Rank and Tenure, and Board of Trustees? 


1“Service beds” mean beds which are used for teaching purposes, and which are 
occupied by patients who are made available for clinical study and medical teaching 
For the benefit of those unacquainted with the teaching of medicine, it should be 
stated that adequate provision for service beds is of the utmost importance to the 
teaching program. Part of the clinical instruction of students is carried on with 
patients whose illnesses require hospital beds. Students are assigned patients whom 
they examine and whose course they follow in the hospital. Teaching is performed 
by an instructor with a small group at the bedside. It is customary for indigent 
patients to be used for teaching purposes, to the extent that it is feasible, as it is 
frequently difficult to secure the consent of private patients to cooperate with the 
teaching program. 
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Service Beds: There are approximately eighty total medicine beds in 
Firmin Desloge Hospital. Of these approximately sixty are service beds 
in the strict sense. 


Financial Resources: 
A. Actual—present available funds : 
Maximum dependable annual Departmental Account—$65,000 (this 
to cover personnel, supplies, travel, etc. ). 
Miller Fund [for research} annual expendable income—$40,000. 


B. The Future: 

Doctor Tumulty’s letter speaks of resources to achieve the full de- 
velopment of the department within five years. 

Mere hope for such resources would be a flimsy foundation. But it 
would be inaccurate to say that the School of Medicine is certain 
that such resources shall be available by 1958. It is expected on 
the basis of steps being taken and to be taken to obtain larger 
income. 


On August 4, 1952, Dr. Tumulty addressed a letter to Father Foote ; 
a major portion of this letter is quoted below: 


Your letter arrived this morning, and I have been going over it with 
great interest. I want to devote a considerable amount of time to it before 
giving you my final reaction, but there is one matter which requires im- 
mediate clarification. This concerns the matter of Tenure. I don’t 
understand why the position should be broken into two parts as regards 
Tenure. It was my understanding that I was being offered the joint posi- 
tions of Professor and Director of the Department of Medicine. Up to 
the present time in all of our discussions, there has been no mention of any 
sort of distinction between the two positions. I would not for a moment 
consider accepting the one without the other and I feel very strongly that 
what applies to one must also apply to the other.... 1 must state very 
frankly that unless both the Professorship and Directorship of the De- 
partment of Medicine are offered me on an equal basis with full Tenure 
tor both, I would have no further interest in either position. ... Had | 
known in the beginning that both positions were not going to be offered 
with full tenure, | would have long since removed myself from considera- 
tion. I think we should clarify this matter now as any other action on my 
part would be predicated by your reaction to this essential point. 


On August 16, 1952, Dr. Tumulty sent Father Foote a letter in which 
he informed Father Foote of his decision to decline the offer of the posi- 
tion at Saint |Louis University. The pertinent paragraph in the letter is 
as follows: 

As I often discussed with you, I was unwilling to take on the job as 


head of the Department of Medicine unless I felt convinced that it would 
be feasible to create a department which would be truly top-flight. Simply 
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to play a part in a re-organization of the existing situation would not be 
the sort of effort to which I would want to devote myself. I hope that | 
was able to make clear to you the sort of thing that I believe a splendid 
Medical Department should be. After a very great deal of study, it is my 
earnest conviction that the means to achieve the kind of department which 
I envision are not now present at the University of St. Louis. I have 
been much impressed by the scope of your own plans for the future and by 
the ideals of medical education for which you are striving, but I do not 
believe that at present you have the practical means necessary to bring 
these plans to reality. There are deficiencies in finances, manpower, 
space, etc. which I am afraid prevent the creation, at the present time at 
least, of the sort of department with which I would like to be associated. I 
hope that you will not interpret this as willingness on my part to take ona 
job only if the stage is set completely as I would like to have it, or that | 
am the sort of person who is not interested in building and creating. I 
have always enjoyed a challenge and like to improvise. On the other 
hand, I do very sincerely believe that in order to adequately care for the 
number of patients for which the Medical Department is now responsible, 
and in order to teach adequately the number of students enrolled in the 
school, certain essential needs must be fulfilled. I do not feel from our 
conversations and correspondence that in the reasonable future the School 
is prepared to furnish me the tools necessary to do the sort of job which I 
would want to do and which I would feel obligated to carry out for the 
University. I must, therefore, with deep regret decline the offer which 
you have given to me. 


In an attempt to outline more clearly the reasons for the decision he 
had stated in his August 16 letter, Dr. Tumulty, under date of August 20, 
addressed another letter to Father Foote, in which, among other things, 
he made the following comments in reference to the matters of budget and 
service beds: 


First, there is the matter of the budget. You offered $65,000. The 
sum of my salary and that of the three associate professors, which I feel 
would be necessary to run a good show, would be $56,000. The Depart- 
ment is already obligated for the sum of $17,000, for a total of $73,000. 
We would need another $6,000 or $8,000 for secretaries. So you see 
that the original estimate I have of $80,000 as a basic budget is to me a 
minimal amount. I do not like to appear to be hardheaded on this score. 
It is just that the figures add up to this sum. I am perfectly willing to 
compromise, and I do not expect to be handed everything on a platter, but 
St. Louis University has such large patient and student commitments that 
one simply has to have a reasonable skeleton force to run the Department 
adequately. I do not think a good job could be done on the amount 
offered. 

The second consideration is the problem of service beds. Experience 
here and in other places has made it clear to me that private and semi- 
private patients cannot be used for good teaching.and research. They 
can be used as supplements, but an adequate number of ward type patients 
is essential for the creation of a good Department. We would have to 
depend upon City and Desloge for most of the teaching and research. 
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With the large student body at St. Louis, 60 service beds at Desloge 
would simply not be enough. That is why I asked for 80.... As I see it, 
Desloge should be the place where most activities of the Department 
would center, and 60 beds are simply not enough. 


Soon after sending his August 20, 1952, letter to Father Foote, Dr. 
Tumulty conversed with Father Foote by telephone; apparently, in this 
conversation, the possibility of working out an agreement was discussed, 
for in a letter to Father Foote, under date of September 4, 1952, Dr. 
Tumulty wrote as follows: 


I will be happy and honored to accept the position as Professor of 
Medicine and Director of the Medical Department at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, with the following contingencies : 

(1) That the salary shall be $20,000 per annum. This sum to be 
increased by $1,000 per annum for five years until I shall be receiving 
$25,000 at the end of that period. 

(2) That tenure will be given for both the position as Professor 
and Director. 

(3) That I will have complete autonomy in administering the 
affairs of the Medical Department as outlined in my letter of July 23rd 
and as contained in your reply of August Ist. 

(4) That the budget of the Medical Department shall be $70,000 
per annum exclusive of the Miller Fund. 

(5) That 70 service beds will be provided for the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Desloge Hospital.! 

(6) That as Physician-in-chief of St. Mary’s, St. Rose’s, and 
Desloge Hospitals, I will have complete autonomy in running the re- 
spective medical services. 

(7) That space and facilities for the development of research be 
provided as indicated in the paragraph below. 


I hope that these contingencies can be fulfilled. I believe we have 
already discussed them at least in spirit, and have mutual agreement. 
If I have presented my viewpoint satisfactorily, I hope you will let me 
know when this matter will be officially concluded. ... I feel that this 
letter contains my final consideration of your offer. .. . 


Under date of September 9, 1952, Father Foote addressed a letter to 
Dr. Tumulty, containing the following statement: 


We understand Items 1 [salary], 2 [tenure], 3 [autonomy in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Department of Internal Medicine], 4 [bud- 
get] and 6 [autonomy in operating the medical services in the three hospi- 
als controlled by the School of Medicine] as you do. In regard to the 
seventy beds, I can report from discussions we have had, that there does 
not appear to be any insurmountable difficulty in planning to have that 
number of beds available for teaching and other activities of the Depart- 

* The medical members of the investigating committee believe that the stipula- 


tion of 70 service beds was a minimal number with which to operate a good instruc- 
tional program for a class of 120 students. 
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ment. The allocation of beds however, of course, involves other depart- 
ments, and a cooperative solution between departments concerned (chiefly 
Medicine, Surgery, Gynecology, and Orthopedics ) would be preferable to 
the Hospital administration’s or School administration’s arbitrarily set- 
ting a quota. As I say, there should be no great difficulty in utilizing 
seventy beds for Medicine. I might note two related situations. The 
first is that ordinarily a total of some eighty beds could be occupied by 
medical patients, inclusive of the private patients of the Firmin Desloge 
Internal Medicine Staff (which I suspect you will arrange on a rather 
selective basis). The only factor in addition to your own decisions re- 
garding distribution of patients for these beds would be that for income 
purposes, there being a small percentage of private and semi-private 
cases. The second circumstance is that there is some hope (not yet 
assured) that the total capacity of Firmin Desloge Hospital can be ex- 
panded by some twenty to forty beds. If this should be realized, the 
situation would be eased somewhat with respect to teaching beds. 

Under date of November’ 10, 1952, Father Reinert notified Dr. 
Tumulty, by letter, that he had been appointed Professor of Internal 
Medicine and Director of the Department of Internal Medicine at Saint 
Louis University. Dr. Tumulty sent a letter of reply, dated November 
13, 1952, accepting the appointment, and stating that he was looking for- 
ward “to many happy years at Saint Louis with great expectations.” 

The foregoing recital of the extended negotiations between Father 
Foote and Dr. Tumulty, in reference to Dr. Tumulty’s appointment, has 
been presented for the purpose of showing that the assurances given Dr. 
Tumulty by Father Foote were offered after mature consideration of all 
aspects of the problem. The investigating committee found that the Ad- 
ministration of the University recognizes that Father Foote, as Regent of 
the School of Medicine, was authorized to conduct the negotiations with 
Dr. Tumulty, although the employment agreement with Dr. Tumulty 
was made by the University acting through its President. 

In summary, it is clear that the Administration acceded to Dr. 
Tumulty’s demand that the following “contingencies” (referred to by Dr. 
Tumulty in his September 4, 1952 letter to Father Foote) be met before 
he would accept an appointment to the Saint Louis University School of 
Medicine: (1) Dr. Tumulty was to have tenure both as Professor and 
as Director of the Department of Internal Medicine; (2) he was to be 
granted autonomy, within the limits previously referred to on pages 113- 
114, in directing the Department; (3) he was to have an annual budget 
of $70,000 exclusive of the Miller Fund; and (4) he was to have complete 
autonomy, as Physician-in-Chief, in operating the respective medical serv- 
ices in Firmin Desloge, St. Mary’s and St. Rose’s Hospitals. As regards 
the 70 service beds, it will be noted that Father Foote’s assurance was 
not as unequivocal as were the other assurances that he gave. This mat- 
ter will be discussed in a later section of the report. 
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The investigating committee found that the Administration of Saint 
Louis University and Dr. Tumulty agree that the foregoing assurances are 
significant elements in the difficulty which subsequently arose. There has 
never been any dispute about Dr. Tumulty’s salary, which was paid him 
during his service at Saint Louis University and for one year after the 
termination of his service. 


IV 


Facts not resting wholly on documentary evidence, as do those ap- 
pearing in the previous section, are the following : 

An important element in Dr. Tumulty’s situation has to do with the 
role of the Sisters of Saint Mary in the control of Firmin Desloge Hospi- 
tal. This hospital, which is located directly across the street from the 
School of Medicine building, and is a primary teaching hospital of the 
School, is owned half by Saint Louis University and half by the Sisters of 
Saint Mary. The University has control over the medical services in the 
hospital and the Sisters of Saint Mary are in charge of the operation of 
the hospital and the nursing service, and have control over the service 
beds. According to Dr. Tumulty, during the negotiations leading up to 
his acceptance of the position at the Saint Louis University School of 
Medicine, Father Foote failed to inform him, orally or in writing, that 
the Sisters were in control of the service beds; and the investigating 
committee finds no documentary evidence indicating that Dr. Tumulty 
was so informed. 

In any event, at the time of Dr. Tumulty’s arrival at Saint Louis 
University, in June of 1953, the Sisters objected to granting him 70 
service beds. A meeting of the Administrative Committee of the School 
of Medicine was called by Dean Colbert to discuss the matter. Dean 
Colbert opened the meeting by stating that he desired to call attention to 
the fact that the University had obligated itself to provide Dr. Tumulty 
with 70 service beds, and that it was the purpose of the meeting to make 
arrangements to implement this agreement. The result was that, in spite 
of the objection of the Sisters, Dr. Tumulty was assigned the 70 beds. 

Aside from the question of the commitment of the service beds to 
Dr. Tumulty, discussions by the investigating committee with the Sisters 
make it clear that it was not the understanding of the Sisters that Dr. 
Tumulty was to have complete autonomy in the selection of patients and 
assignment of patients to the 70 beds. Because of the apparent failure 
of Father Foote to arrive at a complete understanding with the Sisters in 
advance of Dr. Tumulty’s arrival, difficulty arose the moment that Dr. 
Tumulty inquired of the Sisters about the 70 beds. 

Dr. Tumulty informed the investigating committee that it was never 
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his understanding that the 70 service beds were to be “full free” beds. 

sy “service beds” he understood that the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine would be given professional control of the medical care of 70 patients, 
some of whom might be full free, others full pay. Dr. Tumulty states 
that the Administrative Committee of the School of Medicine, at the 
meeting referred to above, established quotas regarding the number of 
patients who could be full free, part pay, and full pay. 

Dr. Tumulty informed the investigating committee that, ten days 
after his arrival in Saint Louis, he called a general staff meeting, at which 
the following matters were made clear: (1) 70 service beds did not 
mean 70 free beds, since many patients would be able to pay part or all 
of the hospital costs from insurance or from other sources; (2) any beds 
not occupied by full free patients would be available for private patients ; 
and (3) beds other than the 70 beds would be available for full private 
patients. 

It is the judgment of the investigating committee that the disagree- 
ment over the service beds is the heart of the whole controversy between 
the Administration of Saint Louis University and Dr. Tumulty. There 
were other disagreements between Dr. Tumulty and the Sisters, but it 
is the belief of the investigating committee that these disagreements may 
be viewed as incidental irritations. Among these disagreements were 
the following : 

1. One concerned the doctors’ taking records of deceased patients 
from the hospital, to be used in preparing for discussions in clinical- 
pathological conferences. The Sisters insisted that the records could not 
be removed from the hospital record room. Dr. Tumulty’s position was 
that it was necessary for the records to be removed from the record room 
in order that the doctors might have adequate time to review them. 

2. The second disagreement arose over the operation of the hospital 
pharmacy. Dr. Tumulty believed that the hospital pharmacy was con- 
ducted in a manner highly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of patient 
care—that the method in use was a hazard for the patients, and a source 
of great dissatisfaction for the House Staff and Visiting Physicians. 
When Dr. Tumulty requested that the possibility of altering the opera- 
tion of the pharmacy be considered, his request was resented both by the 
Sister-in-Charge of the Pharmacy and by the hospital pharmacist. 
Whereupon, having assured himself that the prevailing method of dis- 
pensing drugs in the hospital was not the only legal system possible in the 
State of Missouri (as had been claimed by the hospital pharmacist), Dr. 
Tumulty proposed to Dean Colbert, in a letter dated August 25, 1953, 
that another method be studied with a view to its adoption. Dean Colbert 
ignored this proposal. 

3. The third disagreement arose from Dr. Tumulty’s insistence that 
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the Resident Physician, rather than the admitting officer of the hospital, 
who was a Sister, should pass on the medical qualifications of all patients 
to be admitted to the 70 service beds, the Resident Physician’s authority 
and responsibility applying only to the purely professional aspects 
of the matter of admission and only to the 70 service beds. In ac- 
cordance with Dr. Tumulty’s plan of admitting patients to the hospital 
—which plan Dr. Tumulty presented, soon after his arrival in Saint Louis, 
at a meeting attended by Father Foote, Dean Colbert, the Sister-in- 
Charge of Admissions, and others—it would be within the province of the 
professional personnel of the hospital to see to it that admissions to the 
hospital were handled in a way likely to secure good patient care as well as 
teaching opportunities for the students and staff. Under this plan, the 
Sisters would continue to control the admission of patients with respect to 
all non-professional aspects (social, financial ability, etc.) ; no patients 
would be admitted without their screening and approval; and they would 
continue to have complete autonomy in admitting patients to all medical 
beds other than the 70 service beds. Dr. Tumulty states that, more than 
once, he reviewed the details of this plan with the Sisters, and Dr. George 
Edwards, the Resident Physician, reviewed the plan to the Sister Su- 
perior in a letter dated November 4, 1953. 

4. The fourth disagreement stemmed from Dr. Tumulty’s urging 
that Negro patients be admitted to Firmin Desloge Hospital: he, in fact, 
stated to the Mother Superior that it was, in his opinion, un-Christlike to 
exclude sick people from the hospital because of race. The Sisters ob- 
jected to admitting Negroes to Firmin Desloge Hospital, because of their 
fear that white patients would not patronize the hospital if this were done. 
They also were convinced that prevailing hospital facilities for Negroes 
were adequate in Saint Louis. 


Vv 


3y January of 1954 the Sisters were claiming that a serious financial 
problem had been created by the use Dr. Tumulty was making of the 70 
service beds ; they looked upon this problem as insurmountable under the 
methods then in effect, and they insisted that the Department of Internal 
Medicine would have to make some adjustments. 

Apropos of the financial problem that had arisen, Dr. Tumulty in- 
formed the investigating committee that it had been his understanding 
that, as long as the Department of Internal Medicine adhered to the 
quotas that had been established for the 70 service beds, there would be 
no serious loss to the hospital. Dr. Tumulty informed the committee 
that it was not until the latter part of December, 1953 that he was told by 
the Sister Superior, in a casual conversation, that the hospital was in a 
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serious financial condition. Dr. Tumulty also informed the committee 
that at previous meetings of the Hospital Board and Administrative 
Board no allusion had been made to the financial condition of the hospital. 
Moreover, he states that at no time was he shown a complete financial 
report of the hospital. 

A few days after the Sister Superior informed him concerning the 
financial plight of the hospital, Dr. Tumulty offered specific suggestions 
of a remedial nature in a letter addressed to Dean Colbert, under date of 
January 5, 1954; this letter is quoted below: 


As I mentioned to you in my conversation Sunday night, it is my 
conviction that many of the present tensions arise from et int uncial 
difficulties which are now confronting us. I was disturbed today by a 
report which I heard that the Department of Medicine has shown no in- 
terest in these financial matters. I am most anxious to correct this mis- 
apprehension. Several weeks ago Sister Geraldine and later yourself in 
formal conversation mentioned to me the increased pressure of these finan- 
cial strains. It was indicated that we are confronted by an increasing 
deficit. At no time, however, have I had the opportunity to get the facts 
and figures, these matters being presented to me in a passing manner at a 
time when a number of other questions were discussed. In my conversa- 
tion with Sister Geraldine I made the following suggestions to remedy 
these problems, and I later repeated them to you. They are as follows: 
1. That the entire matter of present scale of hospital charges be reviewed 
in an effort to determine whether they are optimum. 2. That the services 
of some individual expert in financing be secured to go into our specific 
problems. 3. That a present scale of fees with various insurance com- 
panies be reviewed. 4. That efforts be made to secure at least some com- 
pensation for indigent patients, from the city and state. 5. That a Plan- 
ning and Development Committee be organized to take a long view of our 
financial problems in an effort to secure other sources of income. 

I know teaching beds, of course, present an unusual financial prob- 
lem. In my conversations with Sister Geraldine and you I expressed the 
intense conviction that these must be preserved at all costs, and that with 
the proper planning and team-work they could be. I assured Sister 
Geraldine that the Department of Medicine would do everything possible 
to help in these matters. As I know, it has been our policy since the very 
start of our stay here to place the patients of private physicians in any beds 
not occupied by service patients. The record will show that this policy 
has been rigidly adhered to. I have been told that private physicians have 
the impression that they can’t bring patients to this medical service. | 
find this difficult to understand since I clearly stated at our initial staff 
meeting that any beds not occupied by service patients would be gladly 
filled by the patients of staff physicians. In addition, I explained that any 
beds above and beyond the seventy allotted to us were available for 
private patients. I have discussed with Father Foote several times the 
hope that we could set aside some attractive rooms on the seventh floor 
for the use of full private patients. We would very much like to have such 
an area. With it we could help to support service patients. I also antici- 
pate the time when our own ‘private practice’ will start to roll and we 
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can help out in this way. My position is somewhat like that of a young 
man setting up practice in a strange city. It takes a while to get going and 
there is bound to be a lag. As you know, Dr. James Janney is shortly 
joining our group and it is our plan that there will be others. I feel that 
having them closely attached to Desloge will also increase the number of 
patients who can help this financial problem. 

{ would very much appreciate the opportunity of presenting these 
views to a meeting of the Hospital Board. I also would like to suggest 
that we have an opportunity to see exactly what the financial problem is, 
as so far the problem has been discussed with me only in the very broadest 
terms. 

The first paragraph of the above letter indicates that Dr. Tumulty 
was interested in the financial difficulties that confronted the Firmin Des- 
loge Hospital, and that he manifested his interest by offering certain 
suggestions (which suggestions he states he had previously made) to 
remedy the difficulty. The second paragraph indicates Dr. Tumulty’s 
belief that the financial difficulties of the hospital were not caused by his 
refusal to permit private patients to be placed in service beds that were 
not occupied by indigent patients. On the other hand, the alleged mis- 
understanding of private physicians regarding the admission of patients to 
the hospital (which Dr. Tumulty found it difficult to credit) would, to 
the extent of its actual existence, lower the rate of occupancy of beds not 
used by service patients, and would thus cause a financial loss to the 
hospital. 

As indicated above, Dr. Tumulty does not believe that the manner in 
which the Department of Internal Medicine exercised control over the 70 
service beds was responsible for the financial difficulty of the hospital. 
In support of this view he informed the investigating committee that, at 
a meeting of the Administrative Board of the School of Medicine, Dean 
Colbert stated that the Department of Internal Medicine was not re- 
sponsible for the hospital’s financial plight, which far antedated Dr. 
Tumulty’s arrival in Saint Louis. 

Dr. Tumulty, on January 8, 1954, had his secretary, Miss Bette Rae 
Haines, mimeograph approximately 300 copies of a memorandum, en- 
titled “Memorandum Concerning Admission of Patients to the Medical 
Service of Firmin Desloge Hospital.” This memorandum, intended for 
circulation among members of the Medical staff, summarized the plan of 
admitting patients to the Medical Service of Firmin Desloge Hospital, 
as the plan had been outlined to the staff at its initial meeting in June of 
1953, and urged the staff to increase the inflow of private patients in the 
hospital. 

The following incident occurred in connection with Dr. Tumulty’s 
preparation of the above memorandum—an incident that produced a 
strained relationship between Dr. Tumulty and Dean Colbert. 
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In a signed statement made to Dr. Tumulty at his request, dated 
January 8, 1954, Miss Haines reported that, late that afternoon, Dean Col- 
bert’s secretary, Miss Ruth Schwartz, came to her to inquire whether 
Dr. Tumulty had dictated a letter for mimeographing that day. After 
being told that he had, Miss Schwartz later phoned to say that Dean Col- 
bert wanted all of the mimeographed letters and the envelopes brought 
to his office. Miss Haines took the letters and the envelopes to Dean 
Colbert’s office, and Miss Schwartz, upon receiving them, told Miss 
Haines “just to consider them mailed.” The letters were never mailed. 

Under date of January 11, 1954, Dr. Tumulty addressed a letter to 
Dean Colbert, in which he told the Dean that “some of your actions with 
reference to the Department of Medicine and me have at times been most 
injudicious, impulsive, arbitrary and dictatorial.” Dr. Tumulty closed 
the letter by requesting that “these matters be placed immediately before 
the Administrative Board of this School.” Receiving no reply from Dean 
Colbert, Dr. Tumulty again, on January 14, requested an investigation. 
A few days later, Dr. Tumulty was called before the Executive Com- 
mittee of the School of Medicine. According to Dr. Tumulty, he re- 
peated his request, at this meeting, for a complete investigation of his con- 
duct and that of Dean Colbert, both parties to present witnesses. This 
request was refused. Dr. Tumulty informed the Association’s investigat- 
ing committee that he was then requested to apologize to the Mother 
Superior for having stated that, in his opinion, it was un-Christlike to keep 
sick Negroes out of hospitals, and particularly hospitals operated by re- 
ligious groups. Dr. Tumulty refused to apologize, requesting again a 
thorough investigation of the entire course of events. According to Dr. 
Tumulty, he assured the Executive Committee of his desire to keep peace 
within the institution, as far as both the Dean and the Sisters were con- 
cerned. In return, Dr. Tumulty states that he was assured that the Ad- 
ministrative Board would review any further alleged arbitrary acts on 
the part of Dean Colbert and would guarantee the privacy of his (Dr. 
Tumulty’s) office and mail. 

The financial difficulties in Firmin Desloge Hospital continued un- 
abated into the spring of 1954, and, in March, Dr. Tumulty was notified 
that the number of service beds was to be reduced to 35, with the likeli- 
hood of further reduction to 17 by June. Dr. Tumulty stated to the in- 
vestigating committee that, to meet this situation, he and his staff im- 
mediately made plans to expand the teaching program of the Department 
of Internal Medicine at the City and Veterans Hospitals, in order that 
student and house staff training might not suffer. According to Dr. 
Tumulty, Dean Colbert called this plan “brilliant.” 

The ever worsening financial plight of Firmin Desloge Hospital 
intensified the already existing incompatibility between the Sisters of 
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Saint Mary and Dr. Tumulty ; in fact, by the spring of 1954 the relations 
between the Sisters and Dr. Tumulty had become so severely strained 
that the Administration decided that some adjustments would have to be 
made. In mid-May, Father Reinert called Dr. Tumulty to his office for a 
conference, during which Father Reinert read Dr. Tumulty a letter sent 
by Mother Concordia in January, 1954, stating that the Sisters of Saint 
Mary would dissociate themselves from the University unless Dr. 
Tumulty’s dismissal was effected by June of 1954. In less than six weeks 
after this meeting, Dean Colbert asked for Dr. Tumulty’s resignation, 
and on July 2, 1954, Father Reinert notified Dr. Tumulty that his services 
were to be terminated on August 31, 1954. Apropos of the termination of 
Dr. Tumulty’s services, it is to be noted that at no time was he offered a 
hearing either on the charges that were set forth in Father Reinert’s 
letter to him, dated July 16, 1954, or otherwise. 

It should be stated that no person interviewed by the investigating 
committee made an adverse comment regarding Dr. Tumulty’s compe- 
tence in his chosen field. In fact, everyone interviewed, including Father 
Reinert and other administrative officers in the School of Medicine, spoke 
in the highest terms of Dr. Tumulty’s competence as a teacher and physi- 
cian, and of his desire to improve the medical services of the Saint Louis 
University School of Medicine. It was further agreed that Dr. Tumulty 
had, in fact, improved the medical program at the School, that he had 
succeeded in securing a substantial number of interns and residents to 
serve at Firmin Desloge Hospital, and that he had surrounded himself 
with outstanding young physicians. There was, on the other hand, no 
such agreement on Dr. Tumulty’s over-all capacity as an administrator. 
This was precisely what was in question. The Administration, in fact, 
charged Dr. Tumulty with failure, as Director of the Department of In- 
ternal Medicine, to achieve a harmonious working relationship with the 
Administration of the School of Medicine and with the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. It was on the basis of these charges that he should have been 
granted a hearing under his contract, which rendered the principles of 
academic tenure applicable to his departmental headship as well as to his 
professorship. If the decision had been against him he should, further, 
have been accorded an opportunity to remain as Professor of Internal 
Medicine, with tenure. 


VI 


In order to bring into sharper focus the crucial elements in Dr. 
Tumulty’s situation, the investigating committee will, in this section of 
the report, recapitulate certain facts and statements previously made, and 
offer such additional statements as the committee thinks are warranted. 
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1. The assurances given Dr. Tumulty by Father Foote were offered 
after mature consideration of all aspects of the problem. The negotia- 
tions leading up to Dr. Tumulty’s appointment extended over a rather 
long period of time (from April to November, 1952), and had specific 
reference to each of the important elements in the contract entered into 
by the two parties. 

2. It appears that Saint Louis University was so eager to appoint 
Dr. Tumulty to the professorship and directorship of the Department of 
Internal Medicine that it made, or permitted to be made, through its 
authorized agent, Father Foote, Regent of the School of Medicine, certain 
commitments to Dr. Tumulty that were doubtful of fulfillment or later 
proved impossible of fulfillment ; this seems to be especially true with re- 
spect to matters of budget and service beds. 

3. The Administration of Saint Louis University has at no time 
disputed the fact that Dr. Tumulty was granted tenure both as Professor 
and as Director of the Department of Internal Medicine. 

4. It was Dr. Tumulty’s understanding, both from correspondence 
and from oral conversation with Father Foote, that the Department of 
Internal Medicine would have at its disposal 70 service beds in Firmin 
Desloge Hospital; Dr. Tumulty came to this understanding only after he 
had compromised his original position that 80 beds would be needed. 

In Father Foote’s September 9, 1952 letter to Dr. Tumulty (pp. 
117 ff.), Father Foote stated that to have 70 service beds available did 
not appear to be an “insurmountable difficulty” ; two sentences later he 
repeated that “there should be no great difficulty in utilizing seventy beds 
for Medicine.” He then went on to say that “ordinarily a total of some 
eighty beds could be occupied by medical patients, inclusive of the private 
patients of the Firmin Desloge Internal Medicine Staff.” Father Foote 
closed by saying that there was “some hope (not yet assured)” that the 
total capacity of Firmin Desloge Hospital could be expanded by “some 
twenty to forty beds.” The statements above would appear to indicate 
that what Father Foote held out was not merely an expression of hope 
on his part, but an expectation based on confidence that the 70 service 
beds could be provided. 

While Father Foote’s letter cannot be construed, in a legal sense, as 
constituting a commitment regarding the 70 service beds, the investigating 
committee believes that Dr. Tumulty, in view of the tone of the letter, as 
well as its language, was justified in placing this construction upon it. 
Moreover, the committee is inclined to believe that Father Foote felt 
that he was giving Dr. Tumulty assurance of the 70 service beds. Father 
Foote undoubtedly felt certain that Dr. Tumulty would not accept the 
position without such an assurance. The committee is also of the opinion 
that Father Foote knew, and that Father Reinert knew likewise, that, in 
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accepting the position that had been offered him, it was the under- 
standing of Dr. Tumulty that 70 beds would be provided the Department 
of Internal Medicine in Firmin Desloge Hospital. 

5. The investigating committee has no evidence indicating that, at 
any time during the negotiations with Dr. Tumulty, Father Foote in- 
formed Dr. Tumulty of the important role exercised by the Sisters of 
Saint Mary with respect to the service beds in Firmin Desloge 
Hospital. 

6. Apropos of the controversy that arose over the service beds, the 
investigating committee concludes either (1) that Father Foote did not 
make the necessary arrangements with the Sisters of Saint Mary regard- 
ing the availability of 70 service beds for the Department of Internal 
Medicine, or (2) the Sisters did not completely understand whatever 
agreement may have been made, or (3) that the Sisters failed to carry out 
an agreement that was made. Whichever is the case, the fact remains 
that Dr. Tumulty accepted the offer of the position on the basis of his 
justified understanding, gained from statements made to him by Father 
Foote, that 70 service beds would be provided. 


Vu 


The investigating committee presents the following conclusions in 
reference to the dismissal of Dr. Tumulty by the Administration of Saint 
Louis University : 

1. In viewing Dr. Tumulty’s situation as a whole, from the begin- 
ning of the negotiations with Father Foote to his dismissal by Father 
Reinert, it appears that the difficulty between Dr. Tumulty and Saint 
Louis University can be attributed largely to mismanagement by the Ad- 
ministration of the University and by the administrative officials of the 
School of Medicine. This mismanagement was most clearly evidenced 
by the manner in which the controversy that developed between Dr. 
Tumulty and the Sisters of Saint Mary was handled. In coming to this 
conclusion, the committee is not unmindful of the fact that this controversy 
presented a very difficult problem. The personal frictions which de- 
veloped between Dr. Tumulty and the Sisters of Saint Mary were of a 
serious nature ; in fact it may be true, as Father Reinert, the President of 
the University, contends, that the frictions were of such magnitude that 
the University was faced with the imminent loss of the principal hospital 
upon which the School of Medicine depends. Notwithstanding these 
palliating circumstances, it appears that Father Reinert did not make the 
effort he should have made to bring about a more harmonious relationship 
between Dr. Tumulty and the Sisters. In the delicate situation that con- 
fronted him, it was Father Reinert’s responsibility to exercise administra- 
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tive statesmanship of the highest order; this he failed to do, especially in 
yielding to one side in the controversy when, manifestly, there was much 
merit on the other side. 


2. The fact that the investigating committee is critical of the 
Administration does not mean that the committee condones all of Dr. 
Tumulty’s actions. For one thing, Dr. Tumulty’s concept of depart- 
mental “autonomy,” which he carried beyond the meaning of the term 
that had been mutually accepted by him and Father Foote, cannot be 
condoned. Also, the committee feels that Dr. Tumulty can be criticized 
for his insistence on tmmediate fulfillment of the assurance held out to 
him concerning the 70 service beds, since, in the face of the situation 
with which he found himself confronted, such a view was unrealistic. 
Even though unrealistic, Dr. Tumulty’s view was, in the committee’s 
opinion, understandable; and he did sincerely attempt to make adjust- 
ments later. Holding out assurances to a teacher prior to his acceptance 
of a position, and then, after he has assumed his duties, refusing to honor 
these assurances because of actualities not revealed during negotiations, 
is an unethical procedure, and is, moreover, inimical to the professional 
welfare of the teacher concerned. If and when an administration follows 
such a procedure, it should expect that the teacher involved will feel 
aggrieved and will seek redress. 

3. The payment to Dr. Tumulty of a year’s salary following dis- 
missal, while commendable, does not relieve the Administration of Saint 
Louis University of blame for having violated its tenure agreement with 
Dr. Tumulty. 


4. If, as the Administration claims, Dr. Tumulty’s actions as a de- 
partmental director were objectionable, Dr. Tumulty should have been 
given a hearing on charges, since, under his contract with Saint Louis 
University, a hearing on a decision to terminate his services as a depart- 
mental director was required. Such a hearing should have been con- 
ducted so as to assure him a full measure of due process as set forth in 
the following provision of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure: 


Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the dis- 
missal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term appoint- 
ment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee and 
the governing board of the institution. In all cases where the facts are 
in dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the hearing in 
writing of the charges against him and should have the opportunity to 
be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his 
case. He should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own 
choosing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. 
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In failing to observe this principle of due process in terminating the 
services of Dr. Tumulty, the Administration of Saint Louis University 
ignored the basic principle of tenure generally observed by the adminis- 
trations of accredited institutions of higher education. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure.! 
N. SuLtivan, Chairman 


‘For the membership of Committee A, see, in this issue of the Bulletin, page 
188 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College 


Early in July, 1955, four teachers, in separate letters, requested the 
American Association of University Professors to investigate their dis- 
missal from the faculty of the North Dakota Agricultural College by ac- 
tion of the State Board of Higher Education, after hearings and a 
recommendation for dismissal by the Advisory Committee of the College. 
These teachers and the respective positions they had held on the faculty 
of the College are as follows : 


Cecil B. Haver, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics; ap- 
pointed, 1948. 
Baldur Hannes Kristjanson, Associate Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics ; appointed, 1949. 
Daniel Q. Posin, Professor of Physics and Chairman of the Department ; 
appointed, 1946. 
William Borgen Treumann, Professor of Physical Chemistry ; appointed, 
1948. 
The teachers alleged that, as faculty members with established tenure 
status, they had been discharged without just cause, in violation of their 
rights as defined both by the Constitution of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College and by the Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure endorsed in 1940 by the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges and subsequently 
by other national educational organizations. In accordance with the 
request of the teachers, the Acting General Secretary of the Association 
asked Frederick K. Beutel, Professor of Law, University of Nebraska, 
Thomas C. Geary, Professor of Government, University of South Dakota, 
and Horace M. Gray, Professor of Economics, University of Illinois, to 
make a thorough investigation of the situation concerning the dismissals, 
and to submit a report of their findings. Each accepted the appointment, 
and Professor Beutel agreed to serve as chairman of the investigating 
committee. 
Since the right of the four teachers to permanent or continuous tenure 
was not questioned, and was not, therefore, an issue in the case, the in- 
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vestigating committee was charged with the task of ascertaining and 
evaluating the facts with a view to determining (1) whether the proceed- 
ings which led to the dismissals were properly conducted, in accordance 
with standards generally recognized by the academic profession and ob- 
served by the administrations of accredited institutions; (2) whether 
there was just and sufficient cause for the dismissals; and (3) whether 
the present conditions of academic freedom and tenure and of faculty- 
administration relationships at North Dakota Agricultura! College were 
such as to merit the approval of the academic profession. 

The investigating committee visited the Agricultural College at 
Fargo, North Dakota, for approximately three days—from Thursday 
evening, September 22, until Sunday afternoon, September 25, 1955. 
Members of the committee interviewed the President of the College, the 
President of the North Dakota State Board of Higher Education, two of 
the four discharged faculty members (the other two were no longer in 
Fargo), and well over forty members of the faculty and staff. They 
examined voluminous records, including the transcript of the hearing 
before the Advisory Committee (the body designated by the Constitution 
of the College to act on tenure cases). They also had access to a large 
amount of correspondence (including the files of the Association) and 
to other material pertinent to the investigation. The committee sub- 
mitted a written report to the Central Office, where it was revised; 
thereafter it was submitted for comment to the dismissed teachers, the 
President of the College and the President of the Board of Trustees, the 
members of the investigating committee, and the members of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The present 
report embodies a number of corrections and other changes made on the 
basis of the comments received. 

The judgments expressed in this report are based on the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles concerning (1) the rights of faculty members to aca- 
demic freedom and, after a period of probation, to academic tenure; and 
(2) the procedure to be observed in the termination of continuous ap- 
pointments for cause. The recommendations of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles with respect to procedure inciude a hearing by a faculty com- 
mittee as well as by the governing board of the institution; the prior 
presentation of written charges, and an opportunity for the teacher to be 
heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment on his case; 
the right of the teacher to an adviser of his own choosing who may act 
as counsel; a full stenographic record available to the parties concerned ; 
and salary for a year from the date of dismissal, whether the teacher is 
continued in service or not, except in cases involving moral turpitude. 
It is expected that a college administration will also observe its own 
regulations established for the protection of academic freedom and tenure 
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and due process; but an administration may be criticized if its actions, 
while meeting its own stated requirements, fail to measure up to the 
standards of the academic profession as set forth in the 1940 Statement 
of Principles. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College is a land-grant institution 
supported by the State of North Dakota. It has a student body of 2000, 
and an instructional staff of approximately 200. Partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of the intimate relation established by its agricultural extension 
work with the citizens of the State, the College is regarded with interest 
and pride, and any difficulties in the institution cause general concern. 
Under the Constitution of North Dakota, the State Board of Higher 
Education controls the College and also other institutions of higher 
learning in the State. The statutes of the State provide that the College 
faculty shall be under the supervision oi the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion; that the faculty shall adopt, subject to the approval of the Board, 
all the necessary rules and regulations for the government of the school; 
and that the faculty shall make an annual report to the Board. 

The Constitution of the College, which consists of the rules of 
government adopted by the faculty and approved by the Board in ac- 
cordance with the statutes, provides, among other things, for a College 
Council, which “shall consist of the President, the deans, the professors, 
the associate professors, the Librarian, the Director of Personnel, the 
Directors of the Experiment Station and the Extension Service, and six 
members of the teaching staff with rank below associate professor.” 
The Council “has joint jurisdiction with the President over all matters 
involving policies of resident instruction,” and is thus the legislative body 
for the College. The Constitution also provides for an Advisory Com- 
mittee, already referred to, which is charged with the task of holding 
hearings in cases involving the proposed dismissal of faculty members 
entitled to continuous tenure. This Advisory Committee is composed 
of the President, the Assistant to the President, the Deans of the several 
schools, the Dean of Students, the Dean of Women, the Directors of the 
Experiment Station and the Extension Service, and two members of the 
College Council, elected by members of the faculty. 

Concerning tenure, the Constitution of North Dakota Agricultural 
College contains the following provision : 


“Permanent appointment” as herein used shall mean that the ap- 
pointment shall continue during efficient and competent service, and shall 
not end—unless the appointee voluntarily dissociates himself from the 
College—except for sufficient cause, such as immoral conduct, or incom- 


* College Constitution, Article V. Approximately 90 staff members, among 
those listed in the 1954-55 Bulletin of the College, qualify for membership on the 
College Council. 
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petency in teaching or management. Before dismissal or demotion, any 
member of the faculty may request that the charges against him be stated 
in writing and that he be given a formal hearing before the Advisory 
Committee. Such request shall be granted; and the findings of this 
committee shall be presented to the Board through the President as final 
recommendation in the case.’ 

The facts and comments which follow will be presented in the fol- 
lowing order: an outline of events from the beginning of the more recent 
difficulties at the institution, including the first activity of this Association 
in the case (Section I1) ; the intervention of the State Board of Higher 
Education, including the investigation conducted for the Board by Mr. 
William Pearce, the Board’s request for the teachers’ resignations, and 
their refusal (Section III); the conclusion of the Board’s intervention, 
and an account of proceedings leading to the dismissal action (Section 
IV); comments on the dismissal proceedings (Section V) ; comments 
on the evidence and on the case against the teachers (Section VI); and 
concluding judgments and comments (Section VII). 


II 


To anticipate somewhat its conclusions, the investigating committee 
views the situation as the culmination of tensions which arose and grew 
to momentous proportions because of a failure on the part of the College 
Administration to appreciate the proper role of a college faculty. It was 
found that for two or three years there had been open friction on the 
campus between the President and various faculty members, with mount- 
ing tension, culminating in the dismissals treated in this report. Many 
persons and groups have been involved, there have been numerous 
charges and countercharges, and some of the decisions of responsible 
officials or groups seem to have little relevance to supporting evidence, 
if such there was. 

Dr. Fred S. Hultz became President of the College in August, 1948. 
One year later, in November, 1949, there was put into effect the present 
Constitution of the College, already referred to. The first part of Dr. 
Hultz’s term seems to have been tranquil, but presently friction began to 
develop. One of the first outward indications of difficulty occurred in 
April, 1953, when the President gave notice through the press of the 
establishment of a graduate school and the appointment of a graduate 
dean. Members of the College Council objected, and so did the Graduate 
Council (a body charged with policy decisions in graduate matters), 
because the President, before taking action, had not consulted with either 
group, as he was required to do under the College Constitution. After 


College Constitution, Article XI. 
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further consideration, the present graduate program was established in 
July, 1954, without a graduate dean. 

In May, 1953 the President proposed to the College Council that a 
new position, Director of Resident Instruction, be created to assist him in 
his campus duties. Some College Council members believed that the 
creation of this position would result in a division of authority in the 
President’s office, and that it was a round-about method of appointing a 
head of a graduate school. At any rate the Council, refusing to agree 
with the President, recommended that the position not be created, and 
the matter was dropped. 

The friction between the President and some members of the faculty 
was further intensified in the spring of 1954, when it was reported that 
the Geology major might be abolished. At the April 14 meeting of the 
College Council, President Hultz, in response to a question, read a press 
release which reported, correctly, that the Board of Higher Education 
had discontinued geology as a major subject. Under further question- 
ing, Dr. Hultz interpreted this announcement as meaning the complete 
elimination of the Geology Department and the termination, at the end 
of the academic year, of the appointment of the Head of the Department, 
who had tenure, and an assistant professor in the Department, who did 
not have tenure.! The effect of the President’s action was to abolish all 
courses in geology, apparently on Dr. Hultz’s sole authority and re- 
sponsibility, since the State Board had definitely permitted the continu- 
ance of service courses.*”_ This curricular change by the President, with- 
out the approval of the College Council required by the Constitution, 
linked as it was to the dismissal of the Head of the Geology Department, 


‘In a letter dated April 12, 1954, President Hultz wrote to Dean Seth Russell 
of the School of Applied Arts and Sciences : 


In line with state law it becomes mandatory for you to notify Dr. Pye and 
Dr. Tasch that the closing out of the Geology Department will necessitate the 
elimination of their services as of June 15 next. 


On April 14, 1954 Dean Russell wrote to Dr. Pye: 


I am transmitting the President’s letter of April 12, which serves as notice 
of termination of your service with this college as of June 15, 1954. 


* President Hultz’s personal responsibility for the attempt to eliminate geology 
altogether was acknowledged, and the action defended, in his statement of November 
30, 1954 (see pages 137-8). His responsibility is also attested by Mrs. Vernon 
Johnson, a Board member, in an addendum, “Geology at N.D.A.C.,” attached to her 
“Statement of Dissent” from the Board’s dismissal decision of June 29, 1955. Mrs. 
Johnson records that, on March 26, 1954, the Board voted “that geology be discon- 
tinued as a major, but that service courses be allowed.” Her next entry, “April, 
1954,” is: “The geology department in the A.C. was eliminated by Dr. Hultz. The 
30ard was not consulted.” On May 20, 1954, she records that “The Board reaffirmed 
its decision that a major in geology be discontinued at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, but that service courses be allowed.” Her entry for May 21 is: “Letter 
from Dr. Hultz continuing service courses and recommending that Dr. Pye be re- 
engaged.” 
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was discussed at length in the Council meeting. A committee of five 
faculty members, consisting of Professors Wengert, Posin, C. Jensen, 
Treumann, and Cassel, was elected by the Council to wait upon the 
Board of Higher Education “to express the concern of the faculty with 
respect to the termination of the Geology major.” The President did not 
oppose this move, but seemed to indicate a feeling that the committee 
would be wasting its time, since he had done all in his power to retain 
the Department, and it was a closed matter as far as the Board was con- 
cerned. The Board met with this committee on April 29, and on May 
20 it met with the President and with the College Council. The following 
day the Board received a letter from the President, stating that he was 
continuing service courses in Geology, and recommending the reappoint- 
ment of the Head of the Department. The Board approved this recom- 
mendation, but some tension remained. The President’s attempt to go 
beyond the Board’s directive, to change the currriculum without the 
approval of the Council, and to terminate the services of a teacher with 
tenure had generated strong feeling, and there had been some bitter 
give and take between the President and certain members of the faculty 
at the April Council meeting. Amendments to the minutes of this meet- 
ing (recording some of the discussion of the Geology situation) were 
offered at the May meeting, but were held over until they could be pre- 
sented to the President, who was absent. The Secretary of the Council 
was instructed to resubmit the minutes as corrected at the next regular 
meeting. 

At the next regular meeting of the College Council, on October 13, 
1954, the original minutes, without the corrections, were offered for 
approval, whereupon Professor Treumann objected on the ground that 
this action was not in accordance with the instructions of the May meet- 
ing. President Hultz thereupon read a prepared statement in which, 
according to Council members present, he denounced the attitude and 
actions of Professors Kristjanson, Posin, Treumann, and Rainer W. 


Schickele as having “earmarks of viciousness.”’ Professor Schickele was 
no longer on the campus, and the only utterance at this meeting by any 
of the others named had been Professor Treumann’s parliamentary ob- 
jection. The investigating committee found no evidence that President 
Hultz offered any explanation or apology in reference to this unprovoked 
public attack, or made any effort to find a ground of common under- 
standing. President Hultz subsequently charged “heckling”; but many 
members of the faculty were alarmed by what appeared to them to be an 
exhibition of uncontrolled hostility toward respected colleagues, whose 
only known offense had been to question an administrative action. 

On October 25, at a meeting of the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors, Assistant Professor Cecil B. Haver 
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introduced a resolution that the chapter “urge the Board of Higher 
Education to request the resignation of Dr. Hultz from the office of 
President.” Although the resolution was seconded, it never came to a 
vote.’ Following a long debate, the resolution was replaced by a sub- 
stitute motion directing the chapter’s Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure to conduct an investigation into the conditions of academic 
freedom and tenure on the campus, with special reference to the use of 
intimidation as an instrument of administrative policy. This motion was 
passed on October 26, at a continuation of the meeting of the preceding 
day. Professor Norman I. Wengert, the Chairman of the local Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, immediately resigned from the 
committee in protest, and a few days later Professor Mildred E. Hawkins, 
a member of the Committee, withdrew on the ground that she was in- 
eligible because of non-payment of dues since 1950. Left on the commit- 
tee were Professors Posin, Kristjanson, Charles W. Fleetwood, and 
William Lucas. 

Unfortunately, on October 26, before the local chapter had decided 
on the course it would take, the Haver resolution, which had been mimeo- 
graphed and scattered about the meeting the preceding day, appeared in 
the press. Professor Haver states that he did not give the resolution to 
the press, and there is no evidence that he did so; nevertheless, the fact 
that the resolution had been mimeographed and generally distributed at 
the meeting made a “leak” possible, with unfortunate results for all 
concerned.2, On October 27 President Hultz wired the Central Office of 
the Association. Pointing out that the local chapter had passed a resolu- 
tion asking for an investigation of the status of academic freedom on the 


* The proposed resolution was as follows: 


Whereas the public censure of certain faculty members by the president of 
North Dakota Agricultural College in the meeting of the College Council of 
October 13, 1954, is reprehensible and unbecoming to the office of the president 
and 

Whereas this is but one of a series of reprehensible incidents and 

Whereas the intimidation of faculty resulting from such irresponsibility can 
only lead to a progressive deterioration of the spirit of inquiry and academic 
freedom 

Therefore be it resolved that the NDAC chapter of AAUP respectfully urge 
the Board of Higher Education to request the resignation of Dr. Hultz from the 
office of president. 


*In a letter of November 4, 1954, Dr. J. Frank Cassel, President of the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors, wrote to Dr. Hultz, 
stating : 


As you know, I personally, the executive committee, and the chapter as a whole 
deplore the untimely and misleading release of the information published on 


October 26 which in no way expressed the will of our organization... . We 
deeply regret unnecessary personal anguish which this exchange must be causing 
you and the stress it is putting on the faculty and school as a whole... . The 


possibility that one of our members may be guilty of not exercising this responsi- 
bility is very disturbing and gives us grave concern. 
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campus, he requested the Association to intervene, and added: “Many 
members of our staff, including AAUP members, join me in urging that 
you or your representatives come to our campus to assist in bringing this 
problem into true focus.” In a night letter to the Central Office endors- 
ing President Hultz’s telegram, six members of the College faculty 
stated: “We . . . sincerely urge you to intervene in accordance with 
Dr. Hultz’s request.” The Central Office replied at once, requesting 
further information. 

On November 4 a press release appeared in The Fargo Forum, 
setting forth a petition signed by over 300 business men of the city 
supporting President Hultz. On November 16 the President, at a con- 
ference in Washington with the Associate Secretary of the Association, 
discussed the situation at the College. The Associate Secretary began 
the selection of an investigating committee, but on November 29, after 
two members were selected, the State Commissioner of Higher Educa- 
tion wired that a representative of the North Dakota Board of Higher 
Education would “make an impartial and objective appraisal of the 
present NDAC situation,” and that the Association was welcome to send 
an observer. The Association, accordingly, stopped its effort to com- 
plete the investigating committee, and appointed Professor Robert C. 
McClure, of the University of Minnesota Law School, to act as its ob- 
server. In a statement dated November 29, 1954, the Secretary of the 
College Council informed the academic and professional staff of the 
appointment of Mr. William Pearce, a prominent attorney of Bismarck, 
to make an investigation on behalf of the State Board, and stated that 
“Mr. Pearce will interview anyone who desires to be heard.” 

In a long statement under date of November 30, 1954, apparently 
made for the purpose of assisting in any investigation that might be 
undertaken, President Hultz outlined the difficulties in faculty-admin- 
istration relationships, both before and during his own administration. 
This statement developed the theme “of non-conformity, of devious 
disloyalty, of readiness to incite,” on the part of “less than half a dozen 
dissident staff who have determinedly set out to discredit the administra- 
tion.” Stating that, in situations of this sort, “it seems reasonable to 
contemplate motives,” Dr. Hultz directed “the attention of any visiting 
committees or Board representatives” to a long list of improprieties on 
the part of Professors Treumann, Posin, Kristjanson, and Haver “as 
possibly being helpful in appraising the present situation.” These alle- 
gations included numerous matters of varying significance, over a period 
of several years. A random selection from this miscellany includes a 
refusal to obey parking regulations ; the giving of “nearly 200 lectures to 
farmer and other groups” and the selling of “booklets of a foundation 
connected with Dr. Einstein at the close of the meetings” ; the question- 
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ing of one teacher’s loyalty by a committee of the Legislature ; the failure 
of two of the teachers, both Canadians, to apply for American citizen- 
ship; “entering vocally into a bitter bus strike’; “leaking” to the press 
matters discussed in meetings of the College Council; discourtesy to the 
College Registrar ; and financial irregularities. 

It is the understanding of the investigating committee that this 
statement, though not officially publicized, has been given considerable 
circulation in the State. It was not among the exhibits presented at the 
hearing in May, 1955, and the teachers concerned have had no oppor- 
tunity to answer many of its allegations. 


lil 


On December 1, 1954, Mr. William Pearce began his investigation 
on behalf of the State Board of Higher Education. He held hearings, 
ex parte in nature and secret except for the presence of Professor Mc- 
Clure, the Association’s observer, and Mr. A. F. Arnason, the State 
Commissioner of Higher Education. The hearings were continued, with 
a few recesses, until December 10. On January 6, 1955, Mr. Pearce made 
a report to the State Board. He stated that he had interviewed 87 per- 
sons, mostly members of the faculty and staff of the College, and had 
received a number of statements in writing from persons not interviewed. 
Attached to his report were 377 typed pages of interviews and 117 ex- 
hibits. The report itself was less than two typed pages in length. 

Although he had access to the long statement of President Hultz of 
November 30, containing specific charges against the four professors, 
Mr. Pearce did not, in his report to the Board, examine Dr. Hultz’s 
charges or make any judgment concerning them. In fact, he stated that 
it was not possible for him to form a judgment upon the controversies, 
“as at this time President Hultz has not been questioned ; and since many 
of the matters, charges and accusations refer directly to him and his ac- 
tions, a judgment could not be complete without his explanations.” It 
was Mr. Pearce’s opinion “that the interview of Dr. Hultz should be be- 
fore the Board, since many questions might occur to the Board, suggested 
from the other material, which might not be covered by me, and that in 
any event as President of the College Dr. Hultz is directly responsible to 
the Board.” Perhaps the most constructive part of Mr. Pearce’s report 
was the following passage : 


While I do not undertake to exercise a judgment on the record which 
has been made, I do have the suggestion that one step which I believe 
would reduce future difficulty would be to clearly delineate spheres of 
authority of the College, probably through the Constitution, so that there 
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would be a clear spelling-out of the functions of various faculty members 
and faculty groups in their relationship with the general administration of 
the College. I believe that this thought, with variations, will be found all 
through the interviews. . . . Unless the more deep-seated causes of these 
difficulties are dealt with, similar difficulties may be expected in the fu- 
ture. Insofar as a solution might be expressed in a sentence, I believe it 
to be the specification in advance of spheres of authority, with adherence 
at all times to that specification in a cooperative spirit with an intellectual 
tolerance of the views of all. 

The report did not relate any of the particular difficulties of the recent 
past to the absence of clearly delineated spheres of authority, or attempt 
to judge any recent faculty or administrative action in terms of the College 
Constitution. 

The day after Mr. Pearce made his report, the Board met to hear 
Dr. Hultz. Professor McClure, the Association’s observer, was present. 
The next day, January 8, 1955, the Board, by resolution, stated that it had 
“made a careful and detailed examination of the whole of such record,” 
and concluded that Professors Haver, Kristjanson, Posin, and Treu- 
mann “have demonstrated by their actions that they are unable to serve 
on the faculty under its administration in a cooperative and helpful 
manner for the benefit of the school, and have exhibited attitudes which 
clearly indicate the impossibility of a reconciliation with the administra- 
tion . . . and have engaged in a campaign of accusation, malignment and 
innuendo which engenders such an atmosphere of mutual distrust among 
all of the faculty as to make it impossible to work together.” The Board 
then requested the “resignation forthwith” of the four faculty members. 
They refused, and so stated, in a letter addressed to the President of the 

Soard under date of January 14, 1955. 

In a long press release which appeared in The Fargo Sunday Forum 
on January 9, 1955, the Board explained that it had requested the resig- 
nations of the four teachers because there was an impasse between them 
and President Hultz which made smooth administration in the College 
impossible. The extensive record of the hearings held by Mr. Pearce, 
which, together with the testimony given by President Hultz on January 
7, was the only possible support for the Board’s decision, has to the 
present time been kept secret by the Board from all parties concerned ; 
among the reasons are that it contains testimony given in confidence, and 
may contain libelous matter. Naturally, the American Association of 
University Professors was not given access to this record." 

‘The Association’s observer, Professor McClure, was ill during the period im 
mediately after the Pearce report. He was present at the adjourned April 11 hearing 
(page 142), and at the hearings in May. His role was described as follows in a 
letter from the Associate Secretary to Dean F. C. Mirgain, who presided over the 
hearings : 


(Continued on next page) 
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In the same letter in which they refused to resign, the four teachers 
requested a hearing in accordance with the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. On January 17 the Board, by resolu- 
tion, discharged the four “subject to public hearing thereon,” meanwhile 
suspending them with pay. By a second resolution passed the same day 
the President of the Board was directed to prepare charges against the 
four men, based upon “the facts developed at the investigation heretofore 
conducted, at as early a date as possible, and cause the same to be fur- 
nished to each of the persons requesting the same.” 

This latter resolution directed that copies of the charges be pre- 
sented to President Hultz and to the Advisory Committee of the College, 
“with the request that, as soon thereafter as the same can be arranged 

the said committee arrange for and conduct a public hearing or 
hearings on such charges, giving to the affected professors not less than 
10 days notice of hearing, granting the right of each individual involved 
to confront and examine all witnesses, and to be represented by counsel, 
and granting the same rights to such counsel and representatives as may 
be named by this Board, such committee to make its own rules of proce- 
dure and, at the conclusion of such hearings, the committee to make its 
report and recommendation to this Board.” Thereafter, the Board, 
“giving due weight and consideration to such report and recommenda- 
tions,” would “make the final decisions which, under the Constitution of 
North Dakota” were its “legal responsibility.” The Board’s resolution 
also requested that President Hultz, because of his interest in the pro- 
ceedings, not participate as a member of the Advisory Committee in con- 
nection with the hearing, and that the Advisory Committee “select another 
(Footnote continued from page 139) 


The duty of this observer will be to report to the officers of this Association 
his judgment of the adequacy of the proceedings. He will not be present as an 
advocate or adviser for the teachers ; however, these teachers, the attorney for 
the College Administration, and the Advisory Committee may, if they wish, con- 
sult the Association’s observer on questions of interpretation of the principles of 
—— freedom and tenure, and hearing procedures in accordance with these 
principles. 


Professor McClure briefly reported his impressions and judgments in several letters 
to the Central Office. On July 18, 1955 he wrote, in reply to a communication from 
the Associate Secretary: 


I doubt very much that a detailed written report by me would be helpful to the 
AAUP investigating committee. The evidence is in the record... . As I see 
it, about all that I could do to aid the AAUP investigating team would be to 
suggest certain leads . . . but even these investigative leads are apparent in the 
file in the case which you have accumulated in your office. 


Professor McClure added that, if the members of the committee wished to discuss 
these leads with him, he would be glad to discuss them. Professor McClure’s views 
on the procedures and the evidence seem, in the understanding of the Central Office, 
to be similar to the views set forth in Sections V and VI of this report. 
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member to serve in his place in such proceedings, and . . . select its own 
chairman.” 

After this action of the Board, a large number of students met to 
discuss the situation, the Mayor of Fargo issued a statement supporting 
the teachers, the City Commissioners disavowed the Mayor’s statement, 
and the members of the State Legislature took an interest in the case. 
On January 21, thirteen faculty members released “An Open Letter to the 
People of North Dakota,” in which they stated that the case of the four 
professors was their case, and that they regretted exceedingly that “what 
started as an orderly investigation of alleged but unproven use of intimi- 
dation as an instrument of administrative policy has now become a trial, 
in a sense, of men who sought to insure observance of the Board’s policies 
as outlined in the College Constitution.”” The authors of the letter stated 
that the accused teachers spoke “for a number of teachers who have felt 
and voted with them in disagreements with the administration,” and 
sketched a series of “typical instances of disagreement”—the matter of 
the graduate school, the effort to create a Director of Resident Instruction, 
the elimination of the Geology major, and the following account of the 
recent College Council meeting : 


At the first meeting of the Council in the current school year, on 
October 13, 1954, before any business had been transacted, the President 
read a statement in which he mentioned three of the accused by name, 
stated that they were in opposition to his administration, and implied 
that others who disagreed with him were associating themselves with a 
“dissident element.” 


The next day nineteen other members of the College staff publicly con- 
curred in this letter. 

On January 27, the State Senate voted not to confirm the appoint- 
ments of four interim appointees to the seven-member State Board of 
Higher Education, and consequently the Board was without a quorum. 
Early in March four new appointees were confirmed. On March 19 the 
new Board modified the resolution of January 17 by directing President 
Hultz, instead of the President of the Board, to prefer the charges 


against the four faculty members. It was further provided that “if 
charges are to be preferred, they shall be made and served . . . on or 
before March 30, 1955, and that hearings thereon shall be commenced 
on or before April 12, 1955”; otherwise, the professors were to be 
reinstated. 


On March 26, 1955, the College Advisory Committee was reorgan- 
ized (see pages 145-6). Charges prepared by President Hultz, who 
had retained Mr. William Pearce as his attorney, were served upon the 
four professors on March 28, 1955, and immediately released to the 
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press and radio by the College Press Bureau. The professors’ answers 
also reached the press. 

The charges alleged a number of offenses (the most significant indi- 
cated, pages 150-51) which can be summarized as (1) treating 
discourteously, interfering with, misrepresenting, and putting in a bad 
light the President of the College, with the intention of bringing about 
his resignation or dismissal; (2) airing their personal grievances in such 
a way as to promote unrest and dissent on the campus; (3) publicizing 
the dissensions, and misrepresenting to the public the condition of 
academic freedom on the campus ; (4) inciting and inflaming the students 
in the interest of the teachers’ own feud with the Administration ; and 
(5) attacking and misrepresenting the State Board. 

The hearings on these charges opened on April 11, with Mr. Pearce 
acting as attorney for the Administration. Mr. Pearce immediately 
announced his withdrawal, citing a lack of unanimous support in the 
Board, as well as complaints by the teachers’ counsel because he had access 
to information not available to them. The hearings were suspended to 
allow the Administration to find a new attorney. 

After President Hultz had secured another attorney, the hearings 
began on May 17, 1955, and continued through May 31. The transcript 
of the hearings covers about 1400 pages and there are 91 exhibits. The 
hearings assumed something of the atmosphere of a judicial proceeding, 
with the examination of witnesses frequently interrupted by objections 
and motions to strike. The Chairman ruled on most of these objections 
and motions, but when he considered the question a close one, he took 
a vote of the entire Committee. 

On June 6, 1955, the Chairman of the Advisory Committee made an 
oral report to the State Board of Higher Education, recommending that 
the four professors be discharged. The vote was 12 to 1 against 
Haver, 11 to 2 against Posin, 10 to 3 against Treumann, and 9 to 4 
against Kristjanson. The Committee did not submit a written report 
analyzing the evidence or setting forth any explanations or reasons 
in support of the Committee’s decisions. 

The Board, after receiving this oral report, took action to expedite 
the copying of the transcript of the hearing, in the hope that copies 
would be available for examination by its members before the next Board 
meeting. The copying was completed on Friday, June 24, five days 
before the Board was to meet to determine the final disposition of the 
case. (For the Association’s part in this matter, see page 148. ) 

At its meeting on June 29, the Board, after hearing the attorneys 
representing the professors and the attorney representing the College 
Administration, spent “considerable time” discussing the case. For 
the benefit of the new members of the Board, Mrs. Vernon Johnson, 
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a Board member, gave a detailed explanation of the situation in the 
Geology Department from the time the Geology major was first approved 
on a trial basis up to and including the President’s abolition of the 
Department, and its subsequent restoration. Thereafter, acting separately 
on each teacher’s case, the Board voted, “in view of the charges . . . 
filed and tried,” to confirm the decisions of the Advisory Committee, 
noting that a hearing had been held under the provisions of the College 
Constitution, the record of the testimony had been read by the Board, 
the charges had been proved to the satisfaction of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Committee’s decision had been rendered and presented to 
the Board for review, and the members of the Board were “fully advised 
in the premises and upon all the records, files, [and] exhibits.” Votes 
of five for dismissal and two opposed were cast in the cases of all four 
teachers. One Board member, Mrs. Vernon Johnson, filed a dissenting 
statement giving reasons for her votes. Another member, Mr. Albert 
Haas, concurred in this statement. Thus, on June 29, 1955, the dismissal 
of the four teachers was made final. 

Legal challenges to the decision of the Board have been taken to the 
courts. The Supreme Court of North Dakota refused to take original 
jurisdiction, and a hearing on an application for a writ of certiorari 
was held in District Court on January 31, 1956. When this report was 
written, this hearing had not occurred. 


Vv 

As has been seen, the hearings were held before a body composed of 
faculty members and administrative officers of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, and the recommendations of this hearing body were accepted by 
the governing board of the institution as the basis for its decision. The 
question needs to be asked and answered, however, whether these 
proceedings were in essential accord with the College Constitution and 
with the provisions of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure with respect to the procedural rights of a teacher 
dismissed for cause; that is, whether in spirit as well as in technical 
compliance these proceedings afforded reasonable assurance of a fair 
hearing before an impartial body. There are several reasons for 
answering these questions in the negative. 

In the first place, the State Board, the final arbiter in the case, 
had, long before June 29, made two decisions adverse to the teachers : 
first, to request their resignations, and secondly, to dismiss them subject 
to a hearing. The request for the teachers’ resignations was declared 
to be based on the testimony given to Mr. Pearce during his investigation 
of the situation at North Dakota Agricultural College in December, 
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1954. The Board also had before it the testimony given to the Board 
itself by President Hultz. The teachers had not been given an opportunity 
to read or hear, and so to controvert, any of this testimony. The Pearce 
investigation was not a trial: Mr. Pearce had been sent to the campus 
to “make an impartial and objective appraisal’; he had heard anyone 
who wished to appear before him; and in his report to the State Board 
he emphasized the impossibility of his making any judgments on the 
controversies which obviously existed. He mentioned no faculty mem- 
bers by name, but did mention President Hultz, commenting that since 
many of the charges and countercharges referred directly to the President, 
it was the responsibility of the Board to seek explanations from the Presi- 
dent and to make judgments. As regards the need stated by Mr. Pearce 
“to clearly delineate spheres of authority,” since the State Board knew 
of at least one instance in which the President had exceeded his authority 
as defined by the College Constitution (see page 134), it seems strange 
that some action on this suggestion of the Pearce report did not 
appear in the decision of the Board. Instead, the Board took action 
against four professors who, however they may have figured in the 
unrevealed testimony, were not even mentioned in the pages of the 
Pearce report. 

When the professors refused to resign, the State Board recognized 
that the dismissal of faculty members entitled to tenure required that cer- 
tain procedures be followed if the dismissal was to be regarded as valid by 
the academic profession. Hence, its discharge of the professors was 
announced as “subject to public hearing thereon,” and it directed the 
President of the Board (who, it should be observed, would participate 
in the final decision on dismissal) to prepare written charges to be 
submitted to the professors and to the College Advisory Committee, 
the body constitutionally empowered to hold hearings in tenure cases. 
To eliminate from the Advisory Committee an obviously partisan 
influence, the Board requested that President Hultz, whose hostility to 
the four teachers had long been evident, withdraw from the Committee. 
At a later date, when events already noted had given it a majority of 
new members, the Board directed President Hultz, rather than the 
President of the Board, to prepare the charges against the teachers, 
thus removing itself from the role of accuser, and placing itself in a 
posture to resume its role of final arbiter when it should have received 
the decision of the Advisory Committee. 

Under the College Constitution, as has been noted, the Advisory 
Committee was the group responsible for holding hearings in cases 
involving tenure. It was therefore proper for the State Board to refer 
the case of the four professors to this Committee. Moreover, recogniz- 
ing that the President of the College was directly involved in the dispute, 
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it was proper for the Board to request that he not participate as a member 
of the Committee, that someone else be selected to serve in his place, 
and that the Committee select its own chairman. The purpose of the 
State Board was undoubtedly to preserve, as far as possible, the 
impartiality of the Committee. 

The Advisory Committee was almost wholly of administrative com- 
position. The sincerity of the State Board and the personal integrity 
of the individual members of the Advisory Committee are not impugned 
when it is remarked that it was bound to be difficult for this Committee, 
constituted and organized for the hearings as it was, to be sure of 
impartiality in a situation involving such strong feelings between the 
accused faculty members and the President of the institution. Under 
the College Constitution, the Committee is composed of eleven administra- 
tive officers, including the President, and two elected faculty members. 
When this case arose, however, there had been no election of faculty 
members since the present Constitution went into effect in 1949. The 
prior Constitution had likewise provided for an Advisory Committee 
with two elected faculty members, and in 1941 the College Council 
had limited their terms to two vears, without right of immediate re- 
election. The last election for faculty representatives on the Committee 
was held prior to the adoption of the present Constitution; the two 
members elected at that time were subject to the two-year limitation, 
and could not reasonably have been regarded as still members of the 
Committee in 1955. On the contrary, the fact that there were no faculty 
representatives on the Committee had been officially recognized for a 
number of years prior to 1955, though nothing had been done about the 
matter. Thus, the College Directory for 1954-55 contains, in the list of 
“College Committees, 1954-55,” this entry: “Advisory: Hultz, Ch; 
the Deans; Haslerud; (2 to be selected by College Council).” A similar 
entry is. found in the Committee lists for the three previous years. 
Nevertheless, after the State Board had referred the case of the four 
teachers to the Advisory Committee, the College Administration insisted 
that the faculty members elected before 1949 be regarded as eligible to 
serve at the hearing, and they did serve. As a result, many members 
of the faculty felt that the faculty was legally and in fact without repre- 
sentation at the hearing. This view was called to the attention of the 
State Board of Higher Education, but it did not intervene, feeling that 
this was a matter bevond its jurisdiction. At a meeting of the College 
Council, an effort was made to elect two faculty members to the 
Advisory Committee, but after a prolonged session, Administration 


supporters secured the passage, by viva voce vote, of a motion to adjourn. 
In this state of affairs President Hultz called a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, which, in his presence, chose his substitute on 
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the Committee, elected a chairman, and decided that the two faculty 
members elected under the old Constitution should be seated. One of 
the accused professors had notified each member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee by letter of his desire to be heard on the question of faculty 
representation on the Committee, and waited outside the meeting room 
while the meeting was held; but his presence was ignored. The two 
faculty members seated by this process were the Chief of the Division 
of Animal Industry and a Professor of Pharmacy. The latter was a 
candidate for the deanship of the College of Pharmacy, and, after 
the hearings, was appointed to this position. The recently appointed 
Dean of the Engineering School was chosen to serve as Chairman during 
the hearings. After the Committee’s decisions were made and its 
organization completed, the President withdrew, to assume thereafter 
his role as accuser. 

It is recognized that nothing could have been done at this time 
about the administrative preponderance on the Advisory Committee, 
since the composition of the Committee was determined by the College 
Constitution. It is also recognized that the faculty of the College must 
share the blame for not having made an effort previously to change 
the structure of the Committee, and especially for not having exercised 
its right to elect representatives to the Committee as constituted. It 
is recognized that an ad hoc election, conducted while the hearings im- 
pended, would have presented difficulties. Regardless of any faculty 
shortcomings, however, the Board and the College Administration had 
the primary responsibility for providing a satisfactory instrument for 
a hearing, and the instrument provided was far from satisfactory. Not 
only was this an almost all-Administration Committee: five of the ten 
deans or directors among its members had been given their adminis- 
trative positions by the President, and two members of the Committee 
did not have tenure status, either as administrative officers or as faculty 
members; moreover, the two taculty representatives not only had re- 
ceived no recent faculty mandate but were actually the subject of faculty 
protest. Even if this situation was unavoidable, it should have suggested 
to the Committee the need for unusually careful screening and weighing 
of evidence ; to both the Committee and the Board it should have suggested 
the inadvisability, if not the actual impropriety, of a decision unsupported 
by a statement of findings; and to the Board, in the absence of such find- 
ings, it should have suggested the need for sufficient time in which to stud) 
the voluminous transcript of a prolonged hearing dealing with numerous 
charges against four different teachers. 

In regard to the hearings, the Association’s committee, after a care- 
ful examination of the transcript, concluded that the evidence against the 
four professors was in large measure hearsay, rumor, opinion, innuendo, 
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and irrelevancies, most of which would not have been admitted over 
objection in a properly conducted court of law. The first day’s hearing 
opened with a declaration by the Administration’s attorney that the 
President was not on trial. As the hearing developed, however, it 
became evident that the President was subject to attack. Approximately 
the last third of the record consists of testimony in defense of President 
Hultz, and the last sixty pages contain the testimony of witnesses from 
the College and the Extension Service that the President had not in- 
terfered with their academic freedom, and that they knew of no case 
where he had interfered with the academic freedom of others. On 
cross-examination it developed that many of these witnesses were not 
in teaching and/or research, and had little understanding of academic 
freedom and tenure. In the opinion of the investigating committee, 
the transcript of the hearings is more a revelation of conditions on the 
campus than it is a measure of guilt of the four teachers. 

As previously suggested, it was a serious error for the administrative 

committee, constituted as it was, in so grave a matter as the determination 
of cause for dismissal, to submit no written report to the State Board. 
True, in directing the Advisory Committee to hold the hearing, the 
Joard did not specify a written report, but the College Constitution 
requires that “the findings of this committee shall be presented to the 
Board through the President as final recommendation in the case.” 
This would seem to require a written report, with at least some reference 
to supporting evidence. Instead, the Committee did nothing, as far 
as the written record shows, to explain or justify its recommendations, 
or to assist the State Board by any analysis of the evidence brought out 
at the trial and recorded in the transcript. 

Moreover, the members of the State Board were at fault if, as seems 
probable, they were inclined to interpret their role as that of merely 
giving effect to the judgment of the Advisory Committee, which was 
to be regarded as final; and they were at fault in their failure to issue 
a statement relating their decision to findings based upon the transcript. 
Their attention was called to the need for an independent analysis of 
the evidence in the dissenting statement filed with the Board by Mrs. 
Vernon Johnson: 


It is fundamental that professors with tenure cannot be dismissed 
“except for sufficient cause,” a right secured to them by the College 
Constitution. . . . The vote of the Advisory Committee overwhelmingly 
recommends suspension. This recommendation must receive serious 
consideration. However, it is the Board’s obligation to consider the 
evidence on which the recommendation is based. If the evidence 
supports the recommendation, it should be accepted; if not, it should 
be rejected. For a just and fair decision, the judgment of the Board 
must be based on the facts as developed at the hearing. . . . In 
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determining whether “sufficient cause” for dismissal exists, an analysis 
of the evidence is in order. 

Mrs. Johnson proceeded to analyze the evidence to determine whether 
a case for dismissal was justified. 

The Board had previously been advised of the Association’s view 
concerning the Board’s responsibility for reaching a decision by an 
independent study of the transcript of the hearing, and concerning the 
question of the relationship of the Board to the Advisory Committee in 
the matter of a final decision. On June 3, 1955, the General Secretary 
of the Association sent a day letter to the Commissioner of Higher 
Education and all of the members of the Board, urging that all “be 
conversant with the evidence adduced at the hearings conducted by the 
Advisory Committee,” and stating that this meant that “each member 
of the Board should have read the stenographic transcript of the hearings.” 
The Chairman of the Board replied by night letter, in part as follows: 


Do you suggest Board ignore Advisory Committee recommendation 
whatever it may be and pass judgment on transcript alone? We have 
been told preparation of transcript will take three months. Would it be 
fair to affected professors to withhold decision until too late to secure 
other teaching positions for coming school year in case of ultimate adverse 
decisions? . . . Also we should have statement of your position whether 
Board should attempt to dictate procedure to be followed by independent 
Advisory Committee established in Constitution pursuant to request of 
Faculty. We have felt any interference by us would be improper. Do 
you recommend we now intervene in directing this procedure that they 


have chosen? 


Since these inquiries seemed to indicate a disposition on the part of the 
Board to render a decision without waiting for the transcript of the 
hearing, and to feel that it would be improper for the Board to overturn 
the decision of the Advisory Committee, the Associate Secretary (after 
the death of the General Secretary) replied as follows: 


We realize, of course, that if the Board wishes to do so, it may elect 
to approve the vote of the Advisory Committee without either an exami- 
nation of the testimony or a statement from the Committee of the facts, 
principles, and reasoning which controlled its decision . . . the question 

. is whether the Board prefers to face an investigation [if one is 
requested by the teachers] with a decision based on its own knowledge of 
the evidence, or a decision based solely on the vote of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. We do not agree that action by the Board to inform itself of 
the evidence would be an “attempt to dictate procedure” to the Advisory 
Committee. It would be a recognition of the Board’s ultimate responsi- 
bility for a just decision. 


The President of the Board acknowledged the Associate Secretary’s 
letter without comment. Meanwhile, the Board had ordered that the 
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transcript of the record be rushed to completion, and it is understood 
that members of the Board began receiving sections of the transcript 
about the middle of June, with the last section completed on June 24. 
There is, of course, no way of determining how closely the members of 
the Board, other than Mrs. Johnson, studied the record, or to what 
extent the Board was actuated, in its final decision, by a feeling that 
it should sustain the action of the Advisory Committee. That such 
a feeling had existed is shown by the correspondence just cited. 

It should be noted that, although the attorneys for the teachers were 
allowed to appear before the Board on June 29, in compliance with the 
principle that the dismissed teacher “should have the opportunity to be 
heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case,” 
they had to argue this case without having had access to most of the 
concluding portion of the record, the copying of which, as previously 
noted, was completed only five days before the Board meeting. 

As regards the dismissal procedures as a whole, the investigating 
committee, after studying the transcript of the hearings, became 
convinced, and felt that any impartial observer would likewise be con- 
vinced, that the Administration was only going through the motions of 
offering evidence, confident in advance that the teachers would be dis- 
missed. With particular reference to the State Board, President Hultz, 
at least, was so confident of the outcome of its deliberations that nine- 
teen days before the Board acted, he dictated a letter to one of the deans, 
directing him to find a replacement for one of the accused teachers, and 
about the same time prepared a newspaper release expressing his gratifi- 
cation at the Board’s decision.® 

Finally, in direct violation of accepted academic practice, neither 
the Advisory Committee nor the State Board made any recommendation 
or took any action concerning the payment of salary after dismissal, 
although all concerned were aware of the following provision of the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure : 


Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed for reasons 
not involving moral turpitude should receive their salaries for at least 
a year from the date of notification of dismissal whether or not they are 
continued in their duties at the institution. 


* The letter, dated July 1, 1955, contained the following statements: “. .. . Now 
that the Board has concurred in the dismissal of Dr. Treumann may I request that 
you engage aggressively in search for a well-qualified successor to take over his 
work? . . . I am dictating this letter June 10 prior to starting my annual leave, with 
instruction that it be sent to you following the Board’s action on the Advisory Com- 
mittee report some time later this month.” A Bismarck dispatch in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune for July 1, 1955 stated that President Hultz’s mimeographed com- 
ment for the press was marked “release Tuesday morning, June 30, 1955,” but had 
been prepared, according to the College’s Director of Public Relations, before Dr. 
Hultz left Fargo about June 13. 
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On June 20, 1955, the Associate Secretary of the Association wrote 
to Commissioner A. F. Arnason, and sent a copy of his letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board, concerning this matter of salary, and quoted the fore- 
going paragraph from the 1940 Statement of Principles. On July 6, the 
Associate Secretary inquired of the Commissioner about the matter, 
and was informed that the Board made no provision for salaries after 


June 30, 1955. 


VI 


In view of the procedural deficiencies in the conduct of this case, 
the Association’s committee took particular pains to satisfy itself as to 
whether the evidence offered at the hearings led reasonably to the con- 
clusion that the charges against the four teachers were proved and 
provided adequate grounds for dismissal. The charges, as drawn by 
President Hultz, consisted of twelve allegations, in part repetitious 
and overlapping, in support of the general charge that the four teachers 
named had, “over a period of many months, in concert and individually,” 


engaged in a course of conduct deliberately intended to inter- 
fere with, undermine, frustrate and render ineffective the administration 
of the Agricultural College, consisting, among other things, of the 
following acts, as part of and pursuant to a concerted program and effort 
by conceived and planned by all of them: 


The twelve specific charges alleged the following actions by the 
teachers :! 

1. At meetings of the College Council,’ individually and in con- 
cert, they committed discourtesies and engaged in parliamentary 
maneuvers designed to embarrass, hinder, and delay the President in 
the performance of his duties. 

2. At the October 13 meeting of the College Council'® they tried 
to introduce into the Council minutes unusual material, consisting of 
alleged quotations from discussions at a previous meeting intended to 
make the President appear in a bad light. 

3. Acting in concert, they made the meetings of the local chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors a forum for 
personal complaints against the President and for the promotion of 
dissension, with Professor Haver’s resolution the culmination. 

4. They assisted and participated in communicating Chapter pro- 
ceedings to the press and radio. 


*In this summary of charges, much of the original verbiage has been eliminated 
without, it is believed, changing the meaning of any paragraph. 

? As they are stated, all of the charges seem to be intended to apply to all of the 
teachers. Professor Haver, however, being below the rank of Associate Professor, 


was not a member of the College Council, and did not attend its meetings. 
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5. They falsely conveyed to the public the understanding that 
academic freedom had been suppressed at the College. 

6. Acting in concert, they excited and inflamed the students, and 
enlisted their aid in their feud with the Administration. 

7. Acting in concert, they tried to cause the resignation or dismissal 
of the President, boasted that they would succeed, and “arrogated unto 
themselves the power to decide who shall be, or shall not be, the President 
of the Agricultural College.” 

8. Acting in concert, they falsely represented the Administration 
and State Board as politically motivated, in order to discredit the Admin- 
istration. 

9. For a period of nine months, they falsely made it appear that 
the discontinuance of the Geology major was an attempt by the Board and 
President to interfere with tenure rights, and to intimidate faculty mem- 
bers who disagreed with administrative decisions. 

10. For many months, they devoted a considerable amount of time 
and effort to conferences, planning to “discredit the College Administra- 
tion and dispose of Dr. Hultz.” 

11. For months, they contributed to disharmony on the campus, 
arousing suspicion and hostility, impairing efficiency, and injuring the 
reputation of the College. 

12. They attacked the State Board for requesting their resignation ; 
they criticized its handling of the confidential Pearce testimony and its 
arrangements for the Advisory Committee hearing ; and they showed by 
such conduct that, if retained on the faculty, they would continue their 
destructive tactics until they could “overturn and reverse the decision to 
retain Dr. Hultz.” 

The sum of these charges is that the four teachers have been 
habitual agitators, acting in concert to discredit the administration of 
President Hultz and effect his resignation or removal. This view of the 
situation is not supported by the evidence. \WWhatever may be thought of 
any action of any individual teacher, the evidence is completely unconvinc 
ing as it relates to the reiterated charge of plotting, or concerted action 
The evidence is that there was only a limited mutual acquaintance among 
the four teachers until after the Haver resolution was introduced at the 
Chapter meeting of October 25, 1954. For example, Professor Haver 
knew Professor Kristjanson well, but knew the others only by sight. 
Again, Professor Kristjanson had seen the Haver resolution before it was 
introduced, as had some other members of the faculty, but Professors 
Posin and Treumann had not. The member of the Chapter who 
seconded the Haver resolution was not one of the other three accused 
teachers. Professors Posin and Treumann were on the Geology com- 
mittee; the other two were not. 
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The only other evidence presented at the hearings as indicating 
attempts to unseat the President was (1) that Kristjanson had made 
remarks in private conversations to the effect that “Hultz must go”; 
(2) that Treumann, at a meeting of the North Dakota Academy of 
Science in May, 1954, had offered a resolution expressing the grave 
concern of the Academy over the discontinuance of the Geology major 
at North Dakota Agricultural College (the motion did not mention Pres- 
ident Hultz) ; and (3) that an informal meeting had been held, at the 
suggestion of a local minister, in April, 1954, to discuss the possibility 
of doing something about the trouble on the campus. The evidence 
indicates that there were present at this meeting five or six clergymen 
and ten professors. Mediation of the difficulties was discussed, but no 
action was taken. There is no evidence that Posin, Treumann, and 
Kristjanson were together at any meetings other than this one and the 
meetings of the College Council and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. The testimony concerning the Association’s Chapter 
meetings showed that they were of a nature that one would expect on 
any campus in the circumstances. There was no evidence that the 
accused teachers controlled or manipulated any of these meetings. Of 
the four, only Professor Kristjanson ever held a Chapter office. In a 
word, neither the record of the hearing nor other available information 
gives evidence of a concerted action on the part of the four professors 
inst the College administration, or that their individual actions were 
a threat to the institution’s administrative integrity. No doubt these 
teachers regarded President Hultz as unsuited for his position and would 
have welcomed his resignation or dismissal; but evidence of an active 
conspiracy to unseat him simply did not appear. 

With respect to the charges that these teachers stirred up the 
students, the only evidence the investigating committee found in the 
transcript of the hearing was that one of the leaders of the student activity 
in the controversy was a graduate student in one of Professor Posin’s 
classes; there was nothing to indicate that Posin influenced his action, 
or that any teacher improperly connived with the student body.! 


The evidence of improper contact with the public by the four teachers 
consisted largely of letters and newspaper clippings, and was offered as 
proof that three of the professors at public meetings had made derogatory 
and disloyal statements against the College and the College Adminstra- 


*On the other hand, one or more of the faculty members supporting President 
Hultz devoted class time to discussions tending to influence the students to take 
sides against the teachers. In general, the charge of incitement seems to have rested 
on nothing more solid than intuition. In his November 30 statement, President Hultz 
interpreted two letters written by groups of students as being the result of the 
teachers’ attempt “to incite a student rebellion,” and he wrote, of one of these letters : 
“Even the most creduious could not believe that this letter was published without 
prompting by adult persons.” No evidence is cited. 
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tion. This accusation of improper conduct was made against Professors 
Kristjanson, Treumann, and Haver. The evidence against Professor 
Kristjanson was a clipping from a newspaper dated March 26, 1955, more 
than two months after the four professors had been suspended and dis- 
charged (subject to later hearing) by the Board. This clipping stated 
that, at a meeting attended by about 300 people, Professor Kristjanson 
spoke about the Agricultural College and his ideas of education. Nothing 
in the clipping indicated that he had made disparaging remarks about the 
College or its Administration. The evidence against Professor Treumann 
consisted of his own testimony and an exhibit—the resolution he intro- 
duced at the meeting of the North Dakota Academy of Science in the 
spring of 1954. This resolution, as previously stated, expressed concern 
over the discontinuance of the geology major at the College; it did not 
attack the College or its Administration. 

As to Professor Posin, no evidence was found that he had any 
improper contact with the public. On January 23, 1955, after the Board 
had announced the discharge of the teachers subject to a hearing, Mrs. 
Posin wrote a letter to a newspaper, suggesting a series of articles on 
the members of the Board of Higher Education, to include, among other 
items of information, their academic degrees and their careers. After 
President Hultz released his charges to the press and radio, Professor 
Posin mailed out copies of his answers, and gave to The Spectrum, the 
local student paper, an interview in which he explained his understanding 
of the meaning of tenure. He bought 500 copies of this issue of The 
Spectrum and distributed most of them. 

Only in the case of Professor Haver is there evidence which might 
possibly support the charge of an improper attempt to influence public 
opinion. One letter, signed by an officer of a Farm Bureau chapter, 
asserted that at a public meeting of the Farm Bureau on November 3, 
1954, Professor Haver “spent considerable time attacking the administra- 
tion” of the College. Two other letters, which referred to this same 
meeting, were apparently carbon copies of originals addressed “To whom 
it may concern.” One stated that Haver “finished up his talk [at the 
meeting] by going into the matter of the controversy at the Agricultural 
College between the professors and the administration.” The other said 
that “at the conclusion of his remarks Haver took occasion to tell the 
assembly of the difficulties which had arisen between the professors and 
the administration of the College.” All these letters were objected to 
by counsel for Haver on the ground that of the 300 people at the meeting 
certainly somebody could have been found to testify at the hearing about 
what Haver had said. Haver testified that the remarks attributed to 
him had been made in answer to questions in informal gatherings at the 
end of the meeting. Even if Professor Haver was indiscreet in saying 
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anything at all in a public place concerning difficulties at the College, 
there is no reliable evidence that what he said deserved being made the 
basis of a charge of misconduct. 

The investigating committee found the record of the hearing full of 
innuendoes implying incorrigibility, bad temperament, and general incom- 
patibility between the four professors and the Administration, but lacking 
in direct evidence thereof. Professors Treumann, Posin, and Kristjanson 
were charged by the President and a number of witnesses with discourtesy 
to the President—heckling, sneering, and sarcasm—in two meetings of 
the College Council. One of these was the meeting of April, 1954, at 
which the status of the Geology Department was discussed: the Admin- 
istration regarded as heckling the questions arising before and after the 
President’s statement on the Geology situation. The right of the Council 
members to ask questions about this situation is undeniable ; and questions 
should not be condemned as discourteous merely because an administra- 
tive officer finds them difficult or embarrassing to answer. As _ has 
been noted (page 132) the College Constitution gives the Council 
joint jurisdiction with the President over all matters involving policies 
of resident instruction; among the matters specified are “determination 
of curricula, authorization of new courses, and changes in courses.” 
When the President makes decisions in such matters without prior notice 
to, or consultation with, the Council, he cannot legitimately complain if 
members of the Council question or object to his action. It is their 
right and duty to do so if they consider a proposed policy unwise. 

With respect to the charge of heckling and discourtesy at the October 
13, 1954 Council meeting, it appears that the discourteous behavior 
imputed to the teachers occurred after the President had read a prepared 
statement attacking them by name. If discourtesy followed, on the part 
of those attacked, the investigating committee believes that the President 
improperly provoked this reaction. The charge that the professors had 
improperly tried to insert certain material into the Council minutes cannot 
be regarded seriously. Whether the proposed amendments were desirable 
or not, the proposers followed a proper procedure; and when their 
motion was defeated, they accepted the decision without complaint. 

The investigating committee examined other evidence offered as 
proof of recalcitrance on the part of the accused professors. The April, 
1954 issue of the North Dakota Union Farmer, the official organ of the 
North Dakota Division of the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union, contained an article by Professor Kristjanson entitled “What Are 
the Issues Involved in a Graduated Land Tax?” Professor Kristjanson 
is identified in the by-line as “Assoc. Ag. Economist, NDAC.” There 
is evidence that he published this article contrary to the verbal order of 
his immediate administrative superior, the Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Though copies of the article were readily available, 
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the printed article was not introduced into the record; only a draft copy 
was presented by the Administration. The investigating committee read 
the article as published, and found it in some respects different from the 
draft. The article as published was a semi-popular, general exposition of 
the graduated land tax issue then before the voters of North Dakota for 
decision. In it Professor Kristjanson set forth the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the proposal, in an objective and non-controversial manner, 
and indicated the constitutional and administrative difficulties involved in 
the application of the proposed tax. It is understood that Professor Krist- 
janson had participated in a research project on state tax problems; but 
the article in question is not a research report, and it contains no internal 
evidence that it is based on Experiment Station research. It is a general 
discussion, designed for popular information on a question of public policy, 
such as any informed and articulate person might write. 

The evidence is not entirely clear whether the College regulations 
prohibit the publication of an article of this kind without clearance with 
the Director. A directive on this subject issued in 1946 seems ambiguous, 
in that it requires approval, by the Director, of articles “of considerable 
length [the article in question is two pages] contributed to the agricultural 
press”; but this directive seems intended to apply only to “publications 
by staff members which involve the use of their time and the facilities of 
the Institution as a member of the staff of the Experiment Station.” A 
new directive, issued in 1951, waived the approval rule for publications 
“entirely unrelated to the work of the Station.” In a restatement of this 
policy in 1953, the Director underscored the word entirely. If this was 
a borderline case of insubordination, it was no more than that, and it 
1ad been closed with an official rebuke a year before the hearings. A 
more serious question may be whether administrative censorship of an 
article of this kind is not an unacceptable limitation on academic freedom. 

There is also evidence that Professor Kristjanson had a disagree- 
ment with the College accounting offices, but not of a nature to constitute 
ground for dismissal. 

A faculty colleague, testifying at the hearing, accused Professor 
Treumann of missing a forty-eight hour deadline for the reporting of 
certain examination grades. The evidence indicates, however, that these 
grades were for a special examination, given after a new quarter had 
begun, and not for a final term examination, to which kind alone the 
forty-eight hour regulation applies. The Administration also emphasized, 
as indicative of Professor Treumann’s attitude, a campus traffic violation 
which seemed to the investigating committee decidedly a minor matter.’ 

* After this incident, the Administration added the following provision to the 
printed traffic regulations of the College: “Any student or employee of the College 
who knowingly and willfully and without good cause fails, neglects, or refuses to pay 


any penalties imposed by reason of these rules within ten days after written notice 
of such nonpayment is given, such student or person shall be subject to dismissal.” 
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Allegations have been made that Professor Posin’s department failed, 
in 1953, to obtain full accreditation. The fact is that a report by the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, in explaining the 
denial of full accreditation to four Engineering curricula in the College, 
emphasized the teaching overload of the two members of the Physics 
Department, and the need for additional Physics equipment. The accredi- 
tation of the Physics Department as such was not involved. It also 
appears that Professor Posin wore a brown suit at a commencement 
exercise when the proper garb, which he had ordered, was late in arriving. 
There is also evidence that he designated or recommended one of his 
own books, Mendeleyev, for purchase by members of a class, and one 
copy was thus sold. Although Professor Posin believed, and believes, 
that his action was proper, he rescinded the recommendation in compliance 
with an order from President Hultz. 

Professor Haver had some minor troubles with the Administration 
which may be mentioned for completeness. In 1950 he disagreed with 
the Registrar about a forty-eight hour deadline for the reporting of 
grades, and it was brought out at the hearing that he had not always 
observed the letter of the regulations of the finance office about insurance 
and expense accounts for field trips with students. Reference has already 
been made to letters introduced at the hearing, alleging that he com- 
mented, at a public meeting, on the difficulties at the College. More 
important, in terms of effect on the whole situation, was the resolution 
requesting the President’s dismissal, which Professor Haver introduced 
at the Chapter meeting on October 25, 1954. He, and also the officers 
responsible for the conduct of the Chapter meeting, should have foreseen 
the risk in a general distribution of copies of the resolution. It was not 
fair to anyone concerned that such a resolution, which did not even come 
to a vote, should receive such wide publicity, and President Hultz’s 
resentment is understandable. The fact, however, that the President had 
indulged in name calling at the College Council meeting less than two 
weeks before; the fact that a meeting of the Association’s Chapter was 
a proper place for the faculty to air the grievances of Association mem- 
bers ; and the fact that the evidence indicates, at worst, careless handling 
of the resolution rather than intentional public distribution, all lead the 
committee to conclude that this incident does not, any more than the 
others, show sufficient cause for Professor Haver’s dismissal. 

On balance, as far as these various allegations of misconduct were 
shown by evidence at the hearing to be true, neither singly nor in combin- 
ation did they justify the dismissal of teachers entitled to tenure status ; 
and the investigating committee is convinced that any other competent 
academic group, approaching the situation from the outside, would reach 
the same conclusion. That the Advisory Committee reached a different 
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conclusion may be accounted for, in large measure, by its inability to 
detach itself, however sincerely it may have wished to do so, from its 
natural administrative sympathies and the emotion-charged developments 
of the preceding months. 

As for President Hultz, the charges he stated and the testimony he 
gave convey an unhealthy sense, on his part, of personal attacks and efforts 
to deprive him of his position. Summarized without reference to his 
personal apprehensions, his allegations amount to a dual charge—con- 
spiracy to destroy the College, and group incompatibility which prevented 
the accused teachers from working smoothly with the President and the 
rest of the faculty. The evidence does not support these charges. 


Vil 


The judgments now to be stated are, it is believed, justified by 
the facts outlined and analyzed in the preceding pages of this report: 

1. The proceedings in this case did not afford the accused teachers 
a reasonable chance for a favorable decision, particularly since the decision 
to be made was felt to be, certainly by the Board and probably by the 
Advisory Committee, simply this: Who should be permitted to remain 
at the institution, the President or the teachers? The faculty may have 
been blameworthy for its acquiescence in the perpetuation of a hearing 
body overweighted with administrative officers and for the fact that, at 
the time of the hearings, there was no genuine faculty representation on 
this hearing body ; but the primary responsibility for providing procedures 
designed to assure justice lay with the Administration and the State 
Board of Education. No matter who was to blame for the absence of 
satisfactory procedures, the investigating committee of the Association 
was justified in questioning the outcome, and in satisfying its judgment 
by an independent study of the evidence. 

2. The investigating committee was convinced, by its examination 
of all the evidence available, that sufficient grounds for dismissal were 
not established at the hearings, and could not be established on the basis 
of acceptable evidence ; and that the tenure of the four teachers was dis- 
turbed without just and adequate cause. 

3. The Board of Higher Education ignored, without reason or 
excuse, the provision in the 1940 Statement of Principles for a year’s 
salary from the date of notification of dismissal. 

A few additional comments should be made. The investigating 
committee found on the campus of North Dakota Agricultural College 
a great deal of tension, uneasiness about the tenure of anyone who might 
oppose the President, and apprehension concerning academic freedom. 
The committee regards as significant, and as a rightful cause of concern. 
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the attempts of President Hultz, in the incidents concerning the changes 
in Geology, to ignore tenure status, and, in this and several preceding 
incidents, to act in matters of faculty concern without the requisite prior 
consultation with the College Council. As previously indicated, the 
controversy over Kristjanson’s article involves an issue of unjustified 
administrative censure, quite as much as an issue of insubordination. The 
Administration’s insistence that two faculty members without a valid 
electoral mandate continue on the Advisory Committee impressed the 
investigating committee unfavorably, and lends color to faculty charges 
of dictatorial tendencies. 

3eyond such authenticated incidents, the committee found the campus 
rife with reports of arbitrary administrative exactions, of severe rebukes 
for minor offenses, of interference by administrative officers in faculty 
prerogatives—even the habitual interference of one dean in the assignment 
of course-grades. Most of the reports of these kinds the committee had 
not the time to verify or refute, but their reiteration by faculty members 
seemed to the committee to indicate at least an unhappy state of mind 
among a substantial number of faculty members. Certainly much tension 
exists, and the faculty is sharply divided, to the detriment of the institu- 
tion. One group of faculty members, including the thirty-two who signed 
the letters on behalf of the four teachers, are inclined in varying degrees 
to be sharply critical of the Administration ; an only slightly larger group 
seems to be actively supporting the President. In campus terminology, 
these two groups are “the black and the whites.” The President, in his 
November 30 statement, associated the present criticisms of the 
Administration with an attitude (“an aura of non-conformity, of devious 
disloyalty, of readiness to incite”) inherited from the thirties,’ when the 
institution suffered, in his words, from the “Trojan horse” methods of 
staff members “attempting to use devious tactics for their own personal 
advantage.” Needless to say, the four dismissed teachers were not on 
the campus at that time. 

The tension extends beyond the campus: the business and pro- 
fessional community, like the faculty, seems to be sharply divided, and 
to be taking sides in the controversy. Perhaps inevitably, some in the 
community have pronounced the teachers Communists, and have be- 
devilled them and their supporters with anonymous telephone calls. 

The existence of such tensions, and especially President Hultz’s 
strong feelings about the source of the difficulty, may have been the 
reason that the Board felt, as it clearly did, that a situation had been 
reached that made it impossible for both the President and the four 


The governing board then in control of North Dakota Agricultural College 
was on the Association’s censured list for one year, from December, 1938 to De- 
cember, 1939. See the December, 1938 Bulletin, pp. 585-597. 
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teachers to remain in the institution, and that a choice must be made 
between them. This Association is always reluctant to grant that a 
workable relationship cannot be achieved among individuals who have 
the same general aims and presumably are trained to consider their 
problems with scholarly and scientific objectivity.t. If, in this case, 
reconciliation was impossible, the available information indicates that 
the reason is to be sought in the state of President Hultz’s feelings rather 
than in the conduct of the teachers. Certainly it does not justify the 
attribution of all the difficulties to “the uncontrollable efforts of less than 
half a dozen dissident staff who have determinedly set out to discredit” 
President Huitz’s administration, with the particular purpose of depriving 
him of the presidency. A more reasonable explanation would seem to 
be the development of an abnormal sensitivity on the part of President 
Hultz—a habit of regarding opposition, no matter on what grounds, as 
a personal affront. This latter explanation would sufficiently account for 
such occurrences as President Hultz’s extraordinary action of October 
13, 1954, when he read before the Council a prepared denunciation of 
certain individual members of the Council. The discouraging aspect of 
this explanation is its promise of future difficulty, whenever faculty mem- 
bers seriously question or oppose some administrative action. 

The overt opposition to President Hultz at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College can best be explained, not as a grasp for power by a con- 
spiratorial band, but as a normal reaction of a considerable portion of 
the faculty to the President’s disregard for the rights assigned to the 
Council in the College Constitution. This is the view set forth in the 
open letter issued on January 21, 1955, by thirteen faculty members, with 
the later concurrence of nineteen others. Besides the statement previously 
quoted (page 141) that the suspended professors had been “spokesman for 
a number of teachers who felt and voted with them in disagreements with 
the administration,” the letter asserted that the difficulties with the 


*On June 2, 1955, the Associate Secretary of the Association wrote to Com- 
missioner Arnason as follows: 


While still uninformed as to the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, we wish to state that, on the basis of the reports of the testi- 
mony ...in The Fargo Forum, we are inclined to regard this as a situa- 
tion susceptible to a conclusion somewhere between the extreme demands of 
both parties to the controversy. . . . We hope that the Board of Higher 
Education will give serious consideration to a solution of this kind. If in its 
deliberations the Board can use the advice of those in the Central Office of 
this Association, such advice will gladly be given. 


The General Secretary seconded this suggestion in a day letter on June 3. On June 
22 the Associate Secretary wrote Mr. Westbee that a “victory” by either party would 
“leave the institution rent and weakened for a long time,” and expressed the hope 
that the Board would not abandon an effort at a solution, even though not entirely 
acceptable to either side. If such an effort was made, the Association was not in- 
formed. 
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Administration “did not spring full blown from the geology situation,’ 
but, rather, went back to an apparent attempt of the Administration to 
bypass provisions of the College Constitution in an earlier matter. It 
would appear that a stricter adherence to the College Constitution on the 
part of the Administration would have gone a long way toward preventing 
the development of the serious situation now existing. 

In the light of all the information available, it is the conclusion of 
the investigating committee that, in dismissing Professors Haver, Krist- 
janson, Posin, and Treumann, the Administration of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College (this term including all who exercised administrative 
responsibility in the matters) violated the principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure generally observed by the administrations of accredited 
colleges and universities ; that the tone and atmosphere of the campus, and 
the relationships of the Administration and the faculty, are not conducive 
to the feeling of security and freedom necessary for the best academic 
accomplishment ; and that the Administration, particularly the President, 
is responsible for these violations of principles, and, is chiefly responsible 
for the tensions on the campus. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure.! 


Russet N. SULLIVAN, Chairman 


*For the membership of Committee A, see, in this issue of the Bulletin, page 
188. One member, Professor George C. Wheeler, disqualified himself because his 
institution is under the same governing board. 


Note. Early in March, 1956, the Association’s chapters, its national 
officers, and the members of the Council and Committee A received from 
President Hultz A Statement in Reply to the Association’s findings: a 
51-page document, based neither on the report here published nor on the 
original report of the investigating committee, but on an intermediate 
draft, marked “tentative and confidential,” sent in January to Dr. Hultz 
and other principals, * ‘for the sole purpose of permitting corrections of 
factual errors,” and “not to be circulated or publicized in any manner.’ 
Only Dr. Hultz, among the recipients, refused to specify any errors, 
merely condemning the report in general terms. 

On the basis of the suggestions received (including valuable com- 
ments by the President of the Board), the report was thoroughly revised, 
and was again submitted to Dr. Hultz and others. Dr. Hultz did not 
reply, or acknowledge receipt of the report. The report was further 
revised on the basis “of the comments of the other recipients, and now 
differs in many important respects from the version on which Dr. Hultz 
based his published criticism. 
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Professor Richard N. Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business 
Administration, The George Washington University, was elected by the 
Council in December, 1955, to be Treasurer of the Association, succeed- 
ing Professor Florence P. Lewis, of Goucher College, who has retired. 

Professor Lewis, while a member of the Council, was appointed to 
serve as Treasurer ad interim from September, 1936, to the end of the 
year. This appointment was extended for another year, and was changed 
in 1938 to a regular appointment as Treasurer of the Association. Pro- 
fessor Lewis wished to resign in 1950, when her health had become un- 
certain, but was dissuaded by the General Secretary, who appreciated the 
fidelity and prompt efficiency with which she performed her duties, and 
the value to the Association of her long experience as an ex officio member 
of the Council. Her resignation was formally submitted in March, 1954, 
but the Council did not act to accept it until November, 1955. Professor 
Lewis’ departure from the official ranks of the Association will be re- 
gretted by all who had the opportunity of knowing her and of appreciating 
her intelligence, quick wit, and good-humored charm. 

Professor Owens was born in 1894, received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago in 1928, and has been on the faculty of The George 
Washington University since that year. Previously he was on the staff 
of the Institute of Economics (one of the three organizations that were 
merged in 1927 to form the Brookings Institution), and on the faculties 
of Washington University and Emory University. He is a member of 
professional and scholarly societies, including Phi Beta Kappa, and is the 
author of articles and books in his fields of specialization. 

Professor Owens has been a member of the American Association of 
University Professors since 1930, and was President of The George 
Washington University Chapter from 1941 to 1943. In 1933 he served 
on a national committee which surveyed the Central Office of the Asso- 
ciation; from 1937 to 1944 he was a member of Committee E; and for 
many years, beginning December 31, 1929, the Annual Report of the 
Association’s Treasurer contained this entry: “The accounts of the As- 
sociation for the year 19— have been duly audited by Professor R. N. 
Owens, C.P.A., of The George Washington University.” 

In addition to assuming charge of the Association’s funds, Professor 
Owens, with the advice of a Committee on Investments, will devote 
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thought and attention to investing the Association’s reserve so as to pro- 
duce greater returns than at present. 

Professor Owens has assumed his duties with energy and enthusiasm. 
The Association is fortunate to have secured the services of a Treasurer 
whose qualifications include high competence, a complete willingness to 
serve the Association, and a large comprehension of the kind of service 


needed. 


Ph. Dear 


Lover come back from those books in the stack 
(Erudite theses, e.g.) 
With footnotes! annexed for each inch of text 
And appendices A, B, and C, 
Where *** sport and §§§ cavort 
And pale ibid. lurks in the shade,” 
Where sentences stagger whenever a ft 
spits a fat phrase on the blade. 
P. 420 &. (a.v. nb. cd:)... 
Come, chuck® this flapdoodle, Dick ! 
Then I'll gladly be thine (the italics are mine )— 
As of now, you’re making me [sic].‘ 
1 vide Am. Journ. Chirop., Vol. XXVI, p. 279, { viii. 
? of the old a priori tree. 
34.e., abandon. Early copies of the ms. read “ditch.” As Wéggen- 
schnauffel shrewdly points out, “shuck” [found in the Menu-back copy 


(Circa 1951)] is probably a mutated form traceable to partial operation 
of Grimm’s Law. 


*sic! 


Dorothy Ballard 


Novato, California 


-§. 


What the Association Is and Is Not 


By H. W. TYLER 


__ _Eprror’s Note. The following letter was published in the Bulletin 
for March, 1938, pp. 245-248, as part of a symposium on “What the 
American Association of University Professors Is and What It Is Not.” 
Dr. Tyler, for many years General Secretary of the Association, died on 
February 2, 1938. This, his last statement about the Association, is 
published because of its relevance to continuing or recurrent problems of 
the Association. 


December 21, 1937 


Dear Dr. Himstead: 


Consideration of health seems to render it inadvisable for me to make 
the winter journey to Indianapolis. My regret is tempered by the fact 
that I have missed no previous annual meeting since 1915—which may 
seem a sufficient excuse for exemption now. 

Your invitation to contribute to a symposium on “What the Asso- 
ciation Is and What It Is Not” is a temptation I cannot wholly resist, but 
I shall try not to abuse your patience and that of the audience by putting 
all my ideas in this letter. 

You and I know—as no one else but Dr. Cook can know—that in our 
less buoyant hours, the Association seems to be a vast machine for inflict- 
ing problem letters on the General Secretary and at the same time 
through other more devious channels imputing to the “Washington 
Office”—a conveniently impersonal phrase—an amazing variety of 
mythical misdeeds. Then there are always the enthusiastic hobby riders, 
prancing about on steeds long since too old for such violent exercise. 
But I must pass to more important matters than these random vagaries 
and hallucinations. 

The Association was founded in 1915 “To facilitate a more effective 
cooperation among teachers and investigators in universities and col- 
leges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of 
the interests of higher education and research, and in general to increase 
the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the profession.” 
From that fundamental purpose it has never to my knowledge deviated. 
Its officers and committees, being human, have doubtless fallen short of 
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possible achievements. The committees have at times wandered into by- 
paths which proved labyrinthine. Its members, being highly individual- 
ized specialists, professionally addicted to pontifical criticism, have some- 
times been more reluctant to render service than to express discontent. 
Yet through it all we have more than survived and usually without malice 
or acrimony or deficits. 

If I may venture to speak of the future as growing naturally out of 
our honorable past, I should say : 

(1) The Association must scrupulously maintain its complete pro- 
fessional integrity and independence. We aim at cordial, cooperative 
relations with other groups having allied interests. We shall be hospitable 
to ideas, but we will not sacrifice our identity by entangling alliances, 
whether by changing our basis of membership or by affiliation with 
labor or other special groups. 

(2) We are not an association for the general promotion of higher 
education. If we were we should logically include not merely presidents, 
but representatives of the six groups which a distinguished college presi- 
dent has listed as partners in the enterprise of higher education: 


1. Founders, donors, benefactors 
2. The State 

3. Trustees and regents 

4. Professors and instructors 

5. Students 

6. Constituency, including alumni 


Our founders made no mistake in settling this question as they did in 
1915. Let us not dig ourselves up by the roots too often—it’s a debilitat- 
ing and unprofitable waste of energy. 

(3) We are and should remain a national association, not a federa- 
tion of local or regional groups. This is not to say that our chapters are 
of little value or importance, but they owe such influence as they have 
mainly to the existence of the national Association. We look more and 
more to them for the application of policies and principles, the definition 
of which must continue to be nationally integrated. We look to them 
continually for initiative and cooperative support. They have the great 
advantage of easy contacts and discussion. 

(4) We are not a professors’ union or an affiliate of “organized 
labor.” We have no antagonism for any social group, and welcome co- 
operative relations with any group having common aims with us, but the 
responsibility of our profession is to society as a whole and we should 
not seek our objectives through methods based on class antagonism. 
We have no quarrel with the American Federation of Teachers, which, 
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admitting “employee” status of its members, prefers affiliation with 
organized labor and naturally adopts the policy of arousing resentment 
against the unfair employing agencies. This policy is, however, so funda- 
mentally contrary to our own that mere reconciliation of the two would 
be as futile as the mixing of oil and water. For most situations either 
alone is better. 

(5) The fundamental question of fitness of the Association to sur- 
vive, even after more than twenty years, has still to be resolutely faced. 
There must be a determination on the part of the membership to exercise 
its best intelligence in the choice of chapter and national officers and to 
give them, when chosen, a generous measure of confidence and support. 
We must avoid wasting time and energy in too prolonged self-examination 
or in political activities when all our resources are inadequate for sup- 
porting the welfare of the Association against external dangers. 

Very truly yours, 


H. W. Ty ter 
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Organization and Policy—Report 
of Committee O 


I. The State of the Association: Immediate Problems of 
Organization and Policy 


In September, 1955, for the first time in recent years, the Central 
Office of the Association had at its command the services of three full- 
time members of the professional staff. Following authorization by the 
Council, a consultant on office management has been studying all the 
operations of the office; and by June, 1956, a move long planned, the in- 
crease of the professional staff to five full-time members, will have been 
completed. The work of one of the new staff members will be the coordi- 
nation of the intra-organizational affairs of the Association relating to 
membership, chapters, and state and regional groups. As has long been 
the case in the work of Committe A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
the work of the members of the professional staff in the Central Office is 
closely integrated with the work of the Association’s committees and the 
Council. 

Two standing committees of the Association, Committee Z on the 
Economic Status of the Profession, and Committee O on Organization 
and Policy, have continued to study the problems assigned them. Since 
September, 1955, six committees of the Association have been either 
reconstituted entirely or created: Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure; Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters ; 
Committee on Membership Policy; Program Committee for the Annual 
Meeting; Committee on Publications; and a special committee on the 
accumulated cases of academic freedom and tenure. 

The work of these committees will become increasingly apparent. 
For example, Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure is now, in 
February, 1956, revising for publication several reports on the status of 
academic freedom and tenure in colleges and universities where investiga- 
tions have been completed. Its representatives are also investigating 
cases of alleged violation of the accepted principles of academic freedom 
and tenure in other institutions. Concerning such cases, Committee O 
feels that, while the necessity of publishing reports is regrettable, reports 
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should be published whenever necessary, and as promptly as possible, 
since the public rebuke of violation of the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure is one of the most important concerns of the Association. 
Publicly upholding these principles is one of the greatest contributions 
which the Association makes to the welfare of the profession. 

Beyond the prompt completion of its regularly assigned duties, the 
professional staff in Washington is considering, with the Association of 
American Colleges’ Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure, a 
proposed set of procedural standards in dismissals requiring a hearing 
on charges under the provisions of the 1940 Statement of Principles. It 
is also taking steps to complete a register of retired professors and several 
research projects pertinent to the over-all welfare of the profession. 

In addition to the work of the 474 chapters, at least fourteen state and 
regional organizations are making the principles and standards of the 
Association known locally. 

A few state and regional groups have been studying organizational 
problems and have drawn up proposals for changes, particularly on such 
questions as ways of nominating and electing members of the Council, the 
size of the Council, the basis of voting at the Annual Meeting, the estab- 
lishment of committees with executive power in the ten geographical 
districts of the Association, and Constitutional changes related to such 
questions. These considerations, Committee O believes, reflect the vigor 
of the Association and merit serious reflection. However, with the work 
of the Central Office of the Association already better in hand, with the 
cessation of illness on the staff and prospective additions in the near fu- 
ture, Committee O sees no necessity for legislating major organizational 
changes this year. Nothing will be lost by continuing serious and in- 
formed study of such problems until the entire membership has had ample 
opportunity to acquaint itself fully with the issues involved, to consider 
all proposed alternatives, and to appraise the work now being accom- 
plished within the present provisions by the Washington staff, the Coun- 
cil, the Association’s committees, and its chapters and state and regional 
conferences. 

The present structure of the Association is grounded on the demo- 
cratic principles of consultation, representation, and voice and vote of the 
membership. All channels of communication and consultation are open— 
from the individual member directly to the national officers, the Council, 
and the committees; and from both individual members and groups 
through the chapters, the state and regional conferences, and the District 
Council members, to the Central Office, the national officers, the Council, 
and the Annual Meeting. Chapter, state, and regional nominations for 
membership on the Council are given the highest priority in the con- 
siderations of the national Committee on Nominations, 
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II. Nomination and Election of Council Members 


Analysis of the responses from chapters and individual members of 
the Association on items I and II of the Committee O letter sent to chap- 
ters in November, 1954, and printed in the Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 2, 
mailed to members in the same month, appears to indicate a lack of con- 
cern by the membership in the question of a change in the present method 
of nominating and electing Council members. Letters were received from 
less than five per cent of the chapters and regional groups, and from less 
than one tenth of one per cent of the individual members. 

A slight majority of the comments received favored the present 
method of nominating and electing Council members. The feeling of the 
minority which favored regional nomination and election appears to be 
best reflected by the following statement from a chapter active in a re- 
gional organization: “There would be no purpose in having regional 
elections unless there were regional meetings which are much more inclu- 
sive than any that now exist.” 

The membership may not be aware of the conscientious and thorough 
consideration which the Nominating Committee gives to the several 
hundred names submitted to it by the Association members. Information 
on this nomination procedure was given in Central Office Notes in the 
Spring and Autumn, 1955, issues of the Bulletin. 

If the membership desires a formal regional organization for the 
Association, machinery probably could be provided for satisfactory pro- 
cedures in nominating and electing on a regional basis those who are to 
serve as Council members. If the membership accepts the principle in the 

3y-Laws (1. Nomination for Office) that there shall be “due regard to 
fields of professional interest, types of institutions, and suggestions re- 
ceived from members,” a single committee as at present may be the most 
effective means of preparing a list of nominees. 

The 564 persons suggested to the 1955 Nominating Committee were 
from 265 institutions, and the number of nominees from each District 
ranged from 28 to 129. If each District could agree upon and submit a 
small and select list, the task of the Nominating Committee would be 
simplified in presenting a slate of nominees so balanced and of such merit 
that no matter which ones were elected the Association would be well 
served. 


III. The Function of State and Regional Organizations 


The national organization favors the extension of its principles and 
practices through state and regional conferences. Such conferences are 
now regularly held, for example, in Districts V (Ark., N. Mex., Okla., 
Texas) and VII (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., S.C., Tenn., and Puerto 
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Rico), in the Northwest, in the Chicago area, and, among the states, as 
examples, in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Michigan, New Mexico, upper New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The 
purposes of state and regional conferences are: to make the principles 
and standards developed and approved by the national membership of the 
Association locally known and upheld in practice ; to keep the local mem- 
bership informed of local conditions affecting the profession, particularly 
those affecting academic freedom and tenure ; to encourage the formation 
of new chapters ; and to confer with other local organizations on common 
causes. Constitutions developed by members of such conferences in har- 
mony with the Constitution of the national organization supply structure, 
procedure, and continuity. Such conferences may make, directly to na- 
tional committees, recommendations as to nominees for the national 
Council and all aspects of the organization and work of the national 
Association. Liaison between Districts and the national Association is 
supplied by the Council members from the respective Districts. Alleged 
violations of the principles of academic freedom and tenure should be re- 
ferred, for formal investigation and adjudication, not to state and regional 
conferences, but to the national committee, Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, through the General Secretary. 


IV. Long-Range Policies 


Only a few comments dealing explicitly with long-range policies of 
the Association reached the Committee ; but analysis of the total data re- 
ceived reveals problems of a fundamental nature, the solution of which 
may require long and careful study. These problems are signalled by the 
existence of focal centers of discontent with the way our Association has 
been functioning. One such problem is that of the proper division of 
power and responsibility as between the national and the various local 
levels of organization. A significant minority of members believes the 
Association to be over-centralized and recommends various means of 
remedying the alleged fault. 

This Committee is cognizant both of the values of central manage- 
ment, as stressed by the current majority, and of the desirability of a 
greater degree of reciprocative interplay between the central governing 
bodies and the membership. It is particularly sensitive to the advantages 
of a more adequate utilization of the enthusiasm and intelligence of the 
membership at large. It is further aware of the very considerable prob- 
lems involved in the process of so altering our present structure and prac- 
tice as to achieve this complex end. It therefore strongly urges that all 
proposed means to this end be referred to it for the careful attention and 
the consequent recommendation they deserve. 
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Another group of responses can be understood only as conscious or 
unconscious pressure for a shift toward a pattern of organization and per- 
formance more largely protective of the immediate interests, economic 
and other, of the members of the academic profession. The Committee 
is aware of the fact that circumstances have, over the years, forced our 
Association, as they have similar professional groups, to assume a greater 
degree of responsibility for the security of the individual member. It 
may well be, as some members insist, that the social context in which 
higher education now functions is such as to require of us both a more 
aggressive and protective policy in the area in which we have tradition- 
ally operated and an extension of such policy into other areas once 
thought not to be within the limits of our concern. With this possibility 
in mind, we recommend a careful study to determine what alterations, if 
any, in our traditional policies and practices may be necessary to the 
continued achievement of our traditional goals under circumstances that 
now prevail. 


V. Proposed Revisions of the Constitution and By-Laws 
A, Election of Officers 


Committee O recommends that Article I1]]—Officers be deleted, 
and replaced by the following :* 


3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective members 
of the Council shall be elected by mail ballot. Ballots shall be mailed to 
all Active Members of the Association at least two months before the 
Annual Meeting and the polls shall be closed two weeks before the An- 
nual Meeting. Where no nominee shall have received a majority of all 
votes cast for a given position, the Council shall by ballot elect one from 
among those nominees (not exceeding two in number unless there is a tie 
for second place) who received the most votes of Active Members of the 
Association. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s notice. The 
President, the Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective members of the 
Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-election to their respective 
offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of President, the First Vice- 
President shall succeed to the office, and on the creation of a vacancy in the 
office of First Vice-President by this or any other contingency, the Second 
Vice-President shall become First Vice-President. In case of a vacancy in 
the office of Second Vice-President or any other office, the Council shall 
have power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term and, in the 
case of an elected member of the Council, the person so designated, if the 
remainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full term. 


* Approved by the Council, November 19, 1955. 
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B. Chapter Dues 


Committee O recommends that By-Law 4 on Chapters be amended 
to remove the limitation of one dollar or less now placed on Chapter dues. 
The Committee recommends that the third and fourth sentences of By- 
Law 4 be amended to read: 


It may establish annual dues and may exclude from Chapter meetings a 
member who has failed, after suitable notice, to pay established dues. 


VI. District Panels of Qualified Investigators 


Committee O recommends the establishment of District panels of 
qualified investigators chosen from the active membership to be available 
for assistance to Committee A in handling alleged violations of academic 
freedom and tenure. 


Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College, Chairman 

Willis Moore (Philosophy), Southern Illinois University 

Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins University 

Ralph Ira Thayer (Economics), State College of Washington 

Eugene H. Wilson (Library Science), University of Colorado 

William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of Law, University of 
California, Ex officio 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), General Secretary, American Association of 
University Professors, Washington, D.C., Ex officio 
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Report of the Spectal Committee 
on Publications’ 


I. Magazine Content? 
1. Carry a larger percentage of articles on professional welfare, 
with special attention to those dealing with controversies on 
higher educational trends. 


Carry a minimum of reports of speeches, using only those that 
are outstanding and which are pertinent when they appear in 
the Bulletin. 

3. Time the publication of articles so that they will have maxi- 
mum usefulness to the reader; for example, the excellent tax 
articles by Maguire should appear in the Fall issue. 

4. Increase the amount of Association news: (a) Expand the 

Central Office Notes, already so well presented. (b) Continue 

reporting, in detail, the actions of the Council. (c) Publish, 

if necessary for complete coverage, even more committee 
reports. 

Consider including a department which would call attention 

to outstanding new books in higher education. This might be 

treated in a “Have You Read” department, in which the con- 
tent of each book is suggested in two or three sentences. The 
committee does not have in mind the book review as such. 


un 


6. Discontinue publishing the names of persons elected to member- 
ship. A statement, referring back to the previous list of nomi- 
nees, could indicate election. 

7. Use to maximum extent, including inside covers and back 
cover, all possible space for display and classified advertising. 

8. Carry full table of contents on cover, including page numbers. 
Classify contents as to type, 1.¢., articles, news, etc. 


‘ The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association, at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
March 4-5, 1955, recommended the establishment of a newsletter and the appoint- 
ment by the President, with the advice and consent of the Council, of “a Board of 
Editors for the publications of the Association.” On March 6, 1955, the Council 
received these recommendations and voted that the President appoint a committee 
“to investigate the publications of the Association in the light of the resolutions of 
the Annual Meeting, and report to the Council at its next meeting.” The present 
report was submitted by the Chairman of the committee at the meeting of the 
Council in Washington, November 18-19, 1955. 

?It is understood that recommendations on content are not to increase the 
total present over-all amount of material published. 
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II. Size and Format 
1. Replace the present brown cover with one of a livelier color. 


2. Increase the page size, permitting wider margins. 
3. Adopt a 2-column format. Reasons: (a) To greatly increase 


readability. (b) To reduce cost by printing more words per 
page. 

4. Adopt new body-type face. Especially consider Baskerville 

9 pt. on a 10-pt. slug or 10-pt. on an 11-pt. slug. (See 

Harper's and Saturday Evening Post for examples of this 

type.) 

Adopt new type faces for headings and other display uses. 

6. Carry identifications of authors in brief explanatory notes at 

the bottom of the first column of each article. (See The Nation 

for examples. ) 

Ascertain whether we can use a less expensive method of 

binding. The side-stapling now used may be best for a 

magazine of the present size. 

8. Consider possible use of lighter-weight inside paper and 
lighter-weight cover paper. 

Ill. Advertising and Printing 

1. With reference to Item 7 under Magazine Content, the com- 
mittee recommends all-out solicitation of advertising. Of the 
many types of “ads” which we might attract, the following are 
but suggestions: (a) Travel and Transportation ; e.g., TWA, 

Pan-American Airways, Grace Line, Cunard Line, French 

Line. (b) Educational Placement Agencies, with possibly a 

page directory of such ads. (c) Summer Schools. (d) Com- 

panies publishing books in the field of general professional 
interest. (e) Companies that publish dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. (f) University presses. 

Drastically revise the Association’s advertising Rate Card up- 

ward, in line with drawing power of 40,000 printing order. 

The present yearly average of considerably less than $1000, 

representing entire income from advertising, in the Committee’s 

opinion, amounts to but a very small percentage of the total 
potential advertising income. 

3. Ascertain accurate cost of ‘professional announcements’ section 
and establish a new rate, if necessary, to make this service to 
members at least self-supporting. 

4. Obtain bids on Bulletin printing, before the expiration of the 
present contract, in the interest of obtaining possible economies. 
The Committee also recommends further periodic examination 
of costs. 
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5. Print, in the interest of greater legibility, nominees to mem- 

bership in paragraph form under the name of each college (See 

U. S. Government Educational Directory.) 
Associate Editors 

The Committee recommends appointment, by the Editor, of 
a board of non-paid Associate Editors, to replace the present Edi- 
torial Committee. These Associate Editors, in the discretion of 
the Editor, would be assigned specific tasks, e.g., (a) To read 
manuscripts on which the Editor requires judgment and assistance. 
(b) To recommend to the Editor desirable reprint articles. (c) 
To take charge of a possible “Have You Read” department. (d) 
Other special duties assigned by the Editor. 
Problems of Circulation’ 
1. Require payment of due: at the time of application for mem- 
bership. 
Revise Association practice to make possible a new pro- 
cedure for soliciting renewals, in line with what seems to be 
general practice with professional as well as commercial publi- 
cations: (a) Bill the entire membership in January, as at 
present. (b) Send a second notice, perhaps in March, to un- 
paid members, and, at the same time, notify the Chapter Secre- 
tary or Treasurer of the status of the members of his Chapter. 
(c) Drop all unpaid members in June. This would mean 
that delinquent members would get the Winter and Spring 
issues of the Bulletin before being dropped. The Committee 
believes that the Association would know, much better than 
it now does, its financial condition in the first half of each year. 
3. Maintain in the Washington Office a duplicate “strip list” of 

the membership, alphabetically arranged by states and cities. 
4. Modernize the main membership files in the Washington Office. 

(The Committee has a suggestion for a permanent file card). 
5 Continue constant canvass for former members. 
Newsletter 

The Committee does not, at this time, recommend the publi- 
cation of a newsletter, either separately or in lieu of the Bulletin, 
for the following reasons: (a) A journal in general like the pres- 
ent one is essential to the health of the Association. The Committee 
has learned that a great many members look upon the Bulletin as 
one of the most valuable and helpful services provided by any 
Association of which they are members. (b) Publication of both 
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* Although appearing toward the end of this Report, the Committee considers 
the following recommendations to be of very considerable importance in the “total 
picture.” 
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a newsletter and the Bulletin is beyond the financial limit of the 
Association at the present time. (c) In the foregoing recommenda- 
tions on magazine content, the Committee has recommended steps 
which would provide for an increase in news coverage of the 
Association’s activities. 


[ Addendum :] 

In order that the Committee may discharge its obligations to 
the Association, its members would appreciate being informed of 
final action taken as a result of any of these recommendations. 

Graypon S. DeLanp (Modern Languages), Florida State 

University, Chairman 
W. Norwoop BriGaANce (Speech), Wabash College 
RoLtanp E. (Journalism), Syracuse University 


The Perverse Occupation 


Clam-diggers always dig clams, they never dig other clam-diggers, 
And coopers don’t cooper coopers, they cooper casks. 
Why, then, I ask, do professors continually profess to other professors? 


Rat-catchers catch rats, 
Cat-catchers catch cats, 
Bat-snatchers snatch bats, 

And hat-check girls check hats. 


Do street-car conductors conduct other conductors? 

Not on purpose. But college instructors are bent on instructing in- 
structors. 

Plumbers do not plumb each other, 

Firemen don’t put firemen out, 

And I never heard of a stevedore 

Loading another roustabout. 

No repairman would ever repair another repairman, not for ten thousand 
dollars, 


But this seems to be purely routine: scholars school scholars. 


William S. Hastings 


Purdue University 
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Record of Council Meeting of American Association of 


University Professors 


Washington, D. C., November 18 and 19, 1955 

The Council met at the Mayflower Hotel, commencing its sessions 
at 10 A. M. on November 18. President Britton presided. Present 
were all officers and members of the Council except Professors Edgerton 
and Kammerer. Also present were the following non-member committee 
chairmen: Russell N. Sullivan (Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure), Warren Taylor (Committee O on Organization and 
Policy), Albert H. Imlah (Committee Z on the Economic Status of 
the Profession), and Bentley Glass (Special Committee on Freedom and 
Tenure Cases). 

The resignation, for reasons of health, of Professor Florence P. 
Lewis from the Treasurership of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors was announced. Professor Lewis has served as 
Treasurer since 1936. Her absence from the meeting was a source of 
regret to all who had known her. 


UNESCO Conference 
Professor Fleming presented a written report upon the activities 
of UNESCO as reflected at the Fifth National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO in Cincinnati on November 
3-5, which he and Professor Kammerer attended as delegates of the 
Association. Dr. Fuchs reported upon the impressions of the Conference 
which Professor Kammerer had conveyed in a letter to him. 


General Secretary's Report 

The new General Secretary, Ralph F. Fuchs, who assumed his 
duties on September 1, 1955, reported at length on the state of the 
Association and on projects for future activity. Many of the develop- 
ments he reviewed have been covered in Central Office Notes, the new 
department in the 1955 issues of the Association’s Bulletin. 

Among projects mentioned as future possibilities, other than those 
subsequently acted upon by the Council at this meeting, were the de- 
velopment of the Association’s library, and research projects for which 
foundation support might be sought. 


Membership Eligibility 


The Council next gave extended consideration to the report of 
Professor Douglas Maggs, Chairman of the Special Committee on 
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Eligibility for Membership, whose other members were William L. Tayler 
and George Pope Shannon. The following actions were taken on the 
basis of the committee’s recommendations : 

1. The Council should request the General Secretary (1) to 
review the procedure followed in checking eligibility of a nominee and 
in deciding whether or not to publish the nomination in the Bulletin, 
and to revise that procedure to the extent he deems desirable in order 
to ensure that the nominator and the nominee will be informed of a 
ruling of ineligibility, and of the reason therefor, and will be afforded 
opportunity to supply relevant information and argument and to appeal 
from a staff ruling to the General Secretary or to the Committee on 
Admission of Members and to the Council; and (2) to have prepared and 
to publish from time to time in the Bulletin a summary statement of 
that procedure. 

2. The Council, to ensure that members will have time to submit 
protests, should construe Article 1V, Paragraph 4 to forbid voting on 
nominations by the Committee on Admission of Members until the 
forty-sixth day after the mailing of the Bulletin has been completed (on 
the theory that the word “publication” as used in this constitutional 
provision means receipt by members and that members distant from 
Washington may not receive copies of the Bulletin until fifteen days after 
they are mailed). 

3. The Council should request the General Secretary (1) to re- 
view the procedure followed in the handling of protests against the 
election of nominees to membership, and to revise that procedure to 
the extent he deems desirable in order to ensure (a) that the nominator 
and nominee will be informed of protests against election on the ground 
of ineligibility, and of the reason therefor, and will be afforded oppor- 
tunity to supply relevant information and argument and to appeal from 
a ruling by the Committee on Admission of Members to the Council, and 
(b) that each protestant will be informed of a ruling of eligibility and 
will be afforded an opportunity to appeal therefrom to the Council; and 
(2) to have prepared and to publish from time to time in the Bulletin a 
summary statement of that procedure. 

4. The Council should construe Paragraph 2 of Article II to 
mean: “Any person is eligible for nomination’ as an Active Member 
if he holds a position of teaching, or a position of research, or a position 
of teaching and research, in a university or college or in a professional 
school of similar grade in the United States or Canada; or, in the dis- 
cretion of the Council, in such an institution located elsewhere, but 
American-controlled.” 

5. The Council should request the General Secretary (1) to pro- 
pose, for its approval, criteria for determining whether an institution in 


* Recommendation No. 7, page 178, in effect proposes that the words, “and 
election” be added after the word “nomination.” 
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the United States or Canada is a university or college or a professional 
school of similar grade; and (2) to suggest a procedure to be followed 
and criteria to be used in determining whether an institution located 
outside the United States and Canada is American-controlled and is 
a university or college or a professional school of similar grade. 

6. The Council should construe Paragraph 3 of Article II to mean: 
“A person is eligible for nomination’ as a Junior Member if he is, or 
within the past five years has been, a graduate student in an ‘eligible’ 
institution doing graduate work of a kind which qualifies him for a 
position of teaching or of research or of both in an ‘eligible’ institution.” 

7. The Council should construe Paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article II 
to require eligibility both at the time of nomination and at the time of 
election of Active Members and Junior Members. It should, however, 
direct the General Secretary and the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers to assume that eligibility existing at the time of nomination will 
continue to exist through election unless facts called to their attention 
by protests against election or otherwise make it likely that eligibility 
will not thus continue. 

8. The Council should construe Article II to mean that when a 
member ceases to possess the qualifications required for the acquisition 
of his class of membership his right to continue his membership is not 
affected unless (1) he is a Junior Member who has become eligible for 
Active membership, or (2) he is a Junior Member or an Active Member 
whose work has become primarily administrative. 

9. The Council should construe Paragraph 3 of Article II (1) to 
make ineligible for Junior membership a person who is eligible for Active 
membership and (2) to require that the General Secretary, when he 
determines that a Junior Member has become eligible for Active mem- 
bership, transfer him to that status, whether or not he requests that 
transfer. 

10. The Council should construe and implement Paragraph 4 of 
Article II by adopting the following resolution: 


Resolved that: 


(1) Every Junior Member and every Active Member whose work 
becomes primarily administrative should notify the General Secretary of 
that fact and state whether he wishes to be transferred to Associate 
membership or wishes to terminate his membership in the Association ; 

(2) (a) The General Secretary may determine, on his own 
initiative, whether or not the work of any Junior or Active member has 
become primarily administrative ; and the General Secretary shall make 


* Recommendation No. 7, below, in effect proposes that the words, “and election” 
be added after the word “nomination.” 
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such a determination when requested to do so by the member whose status 
is in question or by any other member ; 

(b) An appeal to the Council from the General Secretary’s deter- 
mination may be taken within thirty days after notification thereof by 
the member affected thereby or by the member who requested that the 
determination be made; 


(c) The General Secretary, with the approval of the Council, shall 
prescribe procedural rules governing the making of such determinations 
and appeals therefrom; these rules shall afford interested parties oppor- 
tunity to know the bases of proposed determinations and to present 
evidence and argument ; 


(d) The General Secretary shall inquire of each person whose work 
has been finally determined to have become primarily administrative 
whether he wishes to be transferred to Associate Membership or wishes 
to terminate his membership in the Association ; 


(3) (a) When the General Secretary is informed, pursuant to 
Paragraph | or Paragraph 2 (d) of this resolution, by a Junior or Active 
member that such member wishes to terminate his membership in the 
Association, that person’s membership shall terminate ; 

(b) If no answer is received by the General Secretary within 60 
days after he has addressed to a person the inquiry provided for in 
Paragraph 2 (d), that person’s membership shall terminate ; 

(4) The General Secretary shall report to the Council every 
request received by him for transfer to Associate membership. If a 
motion to approve a transfer is voted on by the Council and the motion 
is not carried, the membership of the person involved shall terminate. 


11. The Council should construe Article I] to mean: “A person 
who is now a member of any class (and whose election has not been 
challenged)! may continue as such despite the adoption, after his election 
to membership, of an interpretation of Article II which, had it been in 
force, would have made him ineligible for election. A Junior Member 
may not be transferred to Active membership until he becomes eligible 
therefor under current interpretations of Article IT.” 

12. The Council should construe Section 2 of Article II as follows : 
“A person ‘holds a position of teaching or research’ at an eligible institu- 
tion within the meaning of Section 2 of Article II only if (1) he has an 
appointment at that institution for at least one academic year (whether 
or not he is on leave of absence) and (2) he has the status of member of 


the Faculty, or the academic rank of instructor or its equivalent or 
higher, at that institution, and (3) his work under that appointment 


consists of at least half-time teaching or research or both.” 

13. The Council should request the General Secretary to draft 
and present for its adoption a statement of the criteria to be used in 
determining whether a person “has the status of member of the Faculty, 


* The parenthesis is included in order to make the recommendation inapplicable 
to a person the validity of whose election to membership is presently disputed. 
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or the academic rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher,” within 
the meaning of Recommendation No. 12. 

14. The Council should request the General Secretary to draft 
and present for its adoption a statement of the meaning, and criteria for 
the application, of “teaching” and of “research” and of “at least half-time,” 
as used in Recommendation No. 12. 

15. The Council should inform the General Secretary that in 
preparing the statement requested by Recommendation No. 14 he should 
assume : 


(1) that “teaching” involves the conducting of courses acceptable 
for a degree, or courses taught at college level in subjects with intellectual 
or artistic content; 


(2) that “teaching” does not necessarily involve the formal con- 
ducting of a course or a seminar ; that the General Secretary may propose 
that the Council approve the recognition as teaching of such activities 
as tutoring or acting as chaplain or spiritual adviser or criticizing the 
teaching of those preparing for teaching careers or supervising the work 
of other teachers, or similar activities ; 

(3) that “research” may include the planning and supervision of 
the work of other persons engaged in research; 

(4) that librarians of professional status are engaged in teaching 
or research. 

16. The Council should construe Article II to mean: “The fact 
that a person has administrative duties and a title such as that of ‘dean’ 
may not be inconsistent with his holding ‘a position of teaching or re- 
search,’ within the meaning of Section 2 of Article II and may not make 
his work ‘primarily administrative’ within the meaning of Section 4 


of Article IT.” 


Dues 


After discussion of the Association’s dues structure, a motion was 
adopted “to refer the whole question of dues to the Membership Com- 
mittee for report at such time as it can.” 


Executive Committee 


After the receipt of written suggestions from the members of the 
Council present, the President nominated Professors Maggs and Hughes 
as two new members of the Executive Committee. The nominations 
were unanimously confirmed by the Council. 

The Executive Committee met during the noon recess of the 
Council on November 18. It approved the reports of La Frentz & 
Company, auditors of the books of the Association for 1947-49, and 
1950-54. The 1954 report is printed as an addendum to this report 


of the Council’s meeting. It voted to recommend to the Council the 
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budget for 1956, which the General Secretary presented, and to recom- 
mend the payment to Mrs. Himstead (see below) which the Council 
later approved. It approved the purchase of office equipment not 
covered by the 1955 budget, costing $1,176.62, which President Britton 
had informally approved. 


Budget and Finance 


Upon motion by Vice-President Calhoun on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, the Council voted: (1) to approve the expenditures for 
furnishings in the Central Office, previously approved by the Executive 
Committee; (2) to direct the payment of $5,000 to Mrs. Ralph E. 
Himstead in appreciation of the long service of her husband, the late 
General Secretary, to the Association, the payment to be made in such 
a manner as to minimize the resulting tax burden; (3) to adopt the 1956 
budget as presented (the budget so approved is printed in this issue, 
page 187); and (4) to increase the salaries of the Associate Secretary 
and the Staff Associate to $14,000 and $11,000, respectively, retro- 
active to January 1, 1955. 


Conditions of Staff Membership 


The General Secretary presented the text of proposed conditions of 
membership on the professional staff of the Association. These con- 
ditions included the previous arrangement for payment of 5% of salary 
by the member and 5% by the Association toward the member’s retire- 
ment annuity with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America and the College Retirement Equities Fund. A motion to adopt 
these conditions was amended to provide for a 10% payment by the 
Association, including the Social Security tax upon the Association for 
the member. The motion as amended was thereupon adopted. 


Treasurer 


Following a report by the General Secretary that he hoped to be 
able to nominate a qualified member of the Association as Treasurer in 
the near future, the Council voted to authorize the Executive Committee 
to approve the choice of a Treasurer, whose functions are to include the 
investment of funds in the Association’s surplus, with the advice of an 
investment committee. (The Council itself, by subsequent mail ballot, 
elected Professor Richard N. Owens as Treasurer.) 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Professor Sullivan reported that Committee A, with the collabora- 
tion of the Central Office, had aided in the informal adjustment of several 
troublesome tenure situations. Public identification of such situations, 
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in his opinion, is not advisable. In addition, the Committee expected to 
have formal reports on three difficult academic freedom and tenure cases 
ready for publication in the Spring issue of the Bulletin. 

Dr. Bentley Glass, as chairman of a special committee on certain 
academic freedom and tenure cases, the appointment of which the Council 
had approved by mail vote in September, reported upon the progress of 
the committee’s work. The committee had met in the Central Office on 
October 29 and 30, and expected to render a report for publication in 
the Spring, 1956 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, with possible recom- 
mendation for adoption at the ensuing Annual Meeting. The report is 
to cover specific situations and general issues which have arisen during 
the past eight years as a result of the national effort to combat Com- 
munism. Professor Glass enumerated the institutions to which the 
committee’s report was expected to relate, for the confidential informa- 
tion of the Council, and also stated the committee’s tentative conclusions 
on issues of general policy. 

Dr. Shannon rendered a report to the Council on the current status 
of all pending academic freedom and tenure cases in the Association’s 
files. 


Economic Status 


Professor Imlah presented the preliminary report of Committee Z 
upon its biennial study of academic salaries at 41 selected institutions. 
Institutional response to the Committee’s questionnaire had been prompt, 
with the consequence that the preliminary report, covering salaries for 
the current academic year, could be published in the Winter issue of 
the Bulletin. 


Publications 


Professor DeLand reported, as chairman, for the Committee on 
Publications, consisting of himself, Professor W. Norwood Brigance, 
and Professor Roland E. Wolseley. Upon motion, the report was accepted 
and received for the record. (The report is printed elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin.) 


Organization and Policy 


Professor Taylor, as chairman, rendered the report of Committee 
O on Organization and Policy. He presented the amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, printed in the Committee’s report in the 
Spring, 1955 issue of the Bulletin, with changes since recommended by 
the Committee. After extended consideration, the Council approved the 
Committee’s proposed amendment to Article III of the Constitution, as 
printed in the Bulletin, Vol. 41, p. 116, and voted to refer back to the 
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Committee the proposed amendments to Articles VI, IX, and X, for 
further consideration in the light of the Council’s discussion. 


Principles of Academic Retirement 

The General Secretary recommended that, in accordance with a it 
recommendation from the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association of ; 
America—College Retirement Equities Fund, which has been accepted 
by the Association of American Colleges, paragraph 3 (c) of the State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Retirement, adopted by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges in 1951, be amended to read as follows (amendments in italics) : 


“Be planned to provide under normal circumstances and insofar as 
possible for a retirement life annuity equivalent in purchasing power to 
approximately 50% of the average salary over the last ten years of 
service if retirement is at 70.” (It is understood that the amount of the 
available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife would be some- 
what less. ) 


The recommendation was adopted. Its effect is to recognize the 
principle of annuities that vary with the inflationary cycle, such as the 
College Retirement Equities Fund plan provides. 


Register of Retired Teachers 


Upon recommendation of the General Secretary, the Council adopted é 
a motion approving the establishment by the Association of a register ~ 
of retired persons available for teaching positions, provided that adequate 
financing for such a project can be secured and suitable details can be 
worked out by a committee to be appointed. 


Accreditation 


The General Secretary reported that the National Commission on 
Accrediting, stimulated by a suggestion in the last report of Committee ae 
T, had displayed interest in participation by the Association and by 
faculty members in matters of accreditation. The Council voted to is 
authorize the appointment of a committee to work with the National Hy 
Commission on Accrediting in relation to furtherance of the Association’s .. 
objectives through the accrediting process. 


Procedural Standards in Tenure Cases 


The General Secretary reported that the Association of American 
Colleges had expressed the desire to launch a joint project with the 
American Association of University Professors, looking to the establish- 
ment of a set of procedural standards in tenure cases. The Council voted 
to authorize the appointment of a committee to engage in such a project 
on behalf of the Association. 
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Adult Education Association 
The General Secretary reported that the Association had been 
solicited by the Council of National Organizations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association for membership in the Council. The matter was referred 
to the General Secretary for further consideration. 


Screening of Speakers on Campuses 


The Council adopted a motion declaring its opposition to the 
screening, on ideological grounds, of speakers permitted to appear on 
college and university campuses. 


Appreciation to Staff 
The Council voted to express its appreciation “to the entire staff in 
the Central Office, from top to bottom, thanking them for their coopera- 
tion and achievements.” 
The meeting adjourned at 4:25 P. M. on November 19, 1955. 


Addendum: Report of Audit 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of 
the American Association of University Professors for the period from 
January 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances, except that 
we did not confirm by direct correspondence any membership dues 
received during the period of examination. 

In our opinion, except for the procedure noted above in regard to 
membership dues, the accompanying statement of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements presents fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American 
Association of University Professors for the period from January 1, 1954 
to December 31, 1954 in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding periods. 

Our report consists of a statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments and comments thereon. 


Comments 


Kecorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by 
bank statements, and cash disbursements shown by the records were 
supported by cancelled checks and vouchers. 

Cash in bank at December 31, 1954 in the amout of $48,480.62, was 
reconciled to the amounts reported directly to us by the American Security 
and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 

The investments at December 31, 1954 consisting of $25,000.00 par 
value United States Saving Bonds, Series G, 2'/2%, are listed in detail 
on the accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements, and 
were inspected by us on July 20, 1955. 

Interest on bonds and savings account was accounted for in cash 
receipts during the period. 

Insurance policies indicating the following coverage were examined 
by us: 
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Type Amount 
Fire and extended coverage on furniture 
Workmen's Compensation .... Standard 
F. W. Lafrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 
November 1, 1955 


Editor's Note: Attached to the report of the accountants were 
statements of cash receipts and disbursements from January 1, 1954 to 
December 31, 1954. Total receipts were $170,639.31, and total disburse- 
ments were $180,500.27, making a deficit of $9,860.96. The individual 
items of receipt and disbursement showed about the same relationship to 
each other and to the totals as is shown in the 1955 budget, published on 
page 171 of the Spring, 1955 Bulletin. From January 1 to December 31, 
1954 the Association’s savings were reduced by the amount of the deficit, 
$9,860.96—i.e., from $83,341.58 to $73,480.62. 

The accountants submitted similar reports for 1947 through 1953. 
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Budget of the Association for 1956 


Approved by the Council, November 18, 1955 


RECEIPTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Retirement (Professional Staff) ; Social Security and Hospitalization 


Office Expenses (rent, taxes, insurance, audit, furniture and equipment, 
stationery, supplies, printing and mimeographing, telephone, tele- 


Council and Annual Meeting (business and travel) ................. 15,000.00 
Other Organizational Expenses (President’s office, Nominating Com- 

Committee Expenses (Committees A, E, O, T, Z) ................. 6,400.00 
Organizational Membership and Meetings ......................44. 1,500.00 

1955 Financial Summary 
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Committees of the Association 


Executive Committee for the Council 
Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), Yale University 
William F. Edgerton (Egyptology), University of Chicago 
Merritt Y. Hughes (English), University of Wisconsin 
Harold N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University 
Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford University 
Douglas B. Maggs (Constitutional Law), Duke University 
Marcus Whitman (Economics), University of Alabama 
William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of Law, ex officto 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
Russell N. Sullivan (Law), University of Illinois; Chairman 
Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), Yale University 
Robert K. Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College 
H. Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University 
Charles T. McCormick (Law), University of Texas 
Douglas B. Maggs (Constitutional Law), Duke University 
Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania 
George R. Stewart (English), University of California 
Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College 
George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North Dakota 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office 
George Pope Shannon (English), Central Office 
Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), Central Office 
William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of Law, ex officio 


Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters 
James Holladay (Finance), University of Alabama; Chairman 
District 1: John W. Caughey (History), University of California at Los 


Angeles 
District Il: James C. Nelson (Economics), State College of Wash- 
ington 
District [1f: Merritt Y. Hughes (English), University of Wisconsin 
District IV: James C. Carey (History), Kansas State College of 


Agriculture and Applied Science 
District V: Vacant 
District VI: Harriet E. O'Shea (Psychology), Purdue University 
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District VII: James Holladay (Finance), University of Alabama 


District VIII: Gaston L. Moffatt (Romance Languages), University 


of Virginia 


District IX: Arthur H. Scouten (English), University of Pennsylvania 


District X: Vacant 


Committee O on Organization and Policy 
Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College; Chairman 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office 
Willis Moore (Philosophy), Southern Illinois University 
Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph I. Thayer (Economics), State College of Washington 
Eugene H. Wilson (Library Science), University of Colorado 
William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of Law, ex officio 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
Albert H. Imlah (History), Tufts College; Chairman 
Jewell H. Bushey (Mathematics), Hunter College 
James Holladay (Finance), University of Alabama 
Harold N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University 
Vernon A. Mund (Economics), University of Washington 
William A. Neiswanger (Economics), University of Illinois 


Editorial Committee 
Jewell H. Bushey (Mathematics), Hunter College 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office 
Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College 
William T. Laprade (History), Duke University 
Louise Pound (English), University of Nebraska 


Committee on Membership Policy 
Douglas B. Maggs (Constitutional Law), Duke University: Chairman 
George Pope Shannon (English), Central Office 
William Lonsdale Tayler (Political Science), Dickinson College 


Program Committee for Annual Meeting 


Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), Yale University ; Chatrman 
Mary L. Coolidge (Philosophy), Wellesley College 
Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins University 


Committee on Association Publications 


Graydon S. DeLand (Languages), Florida State University; Chairman 


W. Norwood Brigance (Speech), Wabash College 
Roland E. Wolseley (Journalism), Syracuse University 


A 
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Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure Cases 
H. Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University ; Chairman 
Robert K. Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office 
Douglas B. Maggs (Law), Duke University 
Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania 
Talcott Parsons (Social Relations), Harvard University 
Russell N. Sullivan (Law), University of Illinois 
George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North Dakota 


Joint Committee on Procedural Standards on Academic Tenure 
Members from the American Association of University Professors : 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office 

Russell N. Sullivan (Law), University of Illinois 

Quincy Wright (Political Science), University of Chicago 
Members from the Association of American Colleges : 

Louis T. Benezet, President of Colorado College 

Sarah G. Blanding, President of Vassar College 

Logan Wilson, President of The University of Texas 


Professor to Students at Exam Time 


Was it for this I uttered lectures 

Filled with facts and bright conjectures— 
That now as dull as frozen bees 

You give me back banalities ? 


Doris Albright 


University of Alabama 
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Central Office Notes 


Annual Meeting. Preparations for the 1956 Annual Meeting in 
St. Louis on April 6 and 7 are actively under way. The meeting will be 
open to all members of the Association, as well as to Chapter delegates. 
A letter, announcing the program, conveying the text of proposed consti- 
tutional amendments, and providing a return form with respect to attend- 
ance, will have been sent to each member by the time this issue of the 
Bulletin appears. A Chapter Letter, sent by the General Secretary to 
each Chapter early in February, made provision for the accreditation of 
delegates. Because of the central location of the meeting and the impor- 
tance of the matters to arise, an unprecedentedly large attendance is in 
prospect ; and it is the hope of the officers, Council, and Central Office 
staff that this attendance will materialize. 

Staff Additions. By authorization of the Council, enlargement of 
the Central Office staff, made possible by the 1955 dues increase, was ar- 
ranged during the winter. In January and February, Opal D. (Mrs. 
Paul T.) David, who has had varied experience in organizational man- 
agement, was a half-time consultant, surveying the operations of the 
office and advising as to possible means of improvement. A number of 
procedures were revised as a result, in the interest of greater economy and 
effectiveness. 

Arrangements were made for Dr. Louise E. Rorabacher, Associate 
Professor of English at Purdue University and formerly President of the 
Association’s Chapter at that institution, to become a Staff Associate for 
six months, commencing March 1, 1956, to concern herself primarily 
with organizational structure and operations. It is intended that, by fall, 
problems relating to dues structure, to the relations of the national, re- 
gional, and Chapter organizations, and to the means of communication 
within the Association will have been thoroughly examined, and that 
plans for improvement will have been prepared for submission to the 
Council and the 1957 Annual Meeting. 

Dr. William Perry Fidler, Professor of English at the University of 
Alabama, agreed early in the year to become a Staff Associate in the 
Central Office. Dr. Fidler has long been active in Chapter affairs at the 
University of Alabama, as Chapter President and in other capacities. 
Both he and Dr. Rorabacher have published articles and books in their 
fields of specialization. Dr. Fidler will enter upon his duties June 1. 
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Additions to the non-professional staff, made necessary by the in- 
creased amount of work and prospective additions to the professional 
staff, have also taken place. 

Office Arrangements. To provide quarters for the increased per- 
sonnel, three additional rooms in the Central Office have been prepared 
for occupancy. At the same time, an additional room has been made 
available to the American Alumni Council, which rents its headquarters 
from the Association, in order to accommodate the Council’s enlarged 
operations. It is a source of gratification that the Council will remain 
as a welcome neighbor, despite the need of both organizations for in- 
creased office space. 

Membership and Finance. Because of a greater number of resigna- 
tions and a smaller number of nominations and elections of new members, 
the membership of the Association suffered a net decline of 3197 during 
1955. The figures appear at page 200, below. A hopeful sign, however, 
is the smaller number of lapsed memberships, occasioned by two years’ 
delinquency in dues payment, which was recorded in 1955. If delin- 
quencies can be further reduced, and if intensified efforts to secure new 
members are made, the Association’s previous steady growth should be 
resumed in 1956. 

The results of the year’s financial operations are set forth on page 
187, below. The growth in the Association’s income and surplus is most 
encouraging and makes possible the enlarged operations which, in turn, 
should produce greater professional recognition and membership satisfac- 
tion and a subsequent increase in number of members. In reliance upon 
this prospect, a small deficit has been budgeted for 1956. The budget for 
the year also appears on page 187. 

Committee Activity. The results of intensive work by Committee 
Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, Committee O on Organiza- 
tion and Policy, the special committee to report on certain academic free- 
dom and tenure cases, and the Committee on Publications, are embodied 
in the reports of these committees, published elsewhere in this issue of 
the Bulletin. The report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, which will be presented at the Annual Meeting, will be published 
in the Summer issue of the Bulletin. The reports, also published else- 
where in this issue, of investigating committees which examined into free- 
dom and tenure situations at two institutions, reflect a portion of the 
activity of Committee A. The remaining portion of that activity, carried 
on through the Central Office staff, the Chairman of the Committee, and 
occasional volunteers, has consisted of the customary efforts at adjust- 
ment of problems at particular institutions, sometimes by means of visits 
to those institutions. The First Vice-President of the Association, ac- 
companied by a recent Council member, has rendered aid recently by mak- 
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ing such a visit. Numerous conferences, fulfilling the same function, 
have been held in the Central Office. 

Although Committee E has not resumed intensive work on a nation- 
wide scale, its Chairman and several of its members have visited Chap- 
ters and institutions where the formation of Chapters is contemplated, or 
have carried on correspondence with individuals and groups in their 
Districts. Professor Arthur H. Scouten has been especially active in this 
regard in District IX. On November 14, he addressed a meeting of Chap- 
ters at the East Stroudsburg (Pennsylvania) State Teachers College, 
on December 10 he attended a meeting of the Pennsylvania Division at 
Harrisburg, and on January 10 he spoke to a joint meeting of Chapters in 
the Lehigh Valley at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Professor Russell N. Sullivan, chairman of Committee A, who was 
prevented by weather conditions from speaking at an earlier meeting of 
the Purdue University Chapter, addressed the Chapter at the University 
of Missouri on January 13. 

Staff Travel. The Associate Secretary used part of the Thanksgiving 
weekend to confer with faculty members and others at an institution in 
the Southeast, where insight into troublesome tenure situations was 
needed. The Staff Associate journeyed to Hampton Institute to address 
a dinner meeting of the Chapter there on January 11, 1956. The General 
Secretary spoke at a dinner meeting of the University of Maryland Chap- 
ter on October 21. He also addressed the first meeting of the Michigan 
State Conference in Kalamazoo on November 12, 1955, speaking on 
academic freedom in relation to state legislation. On December 10 he 
addressed a meeting of the Pennsylvania Division in Harrisburg. On all 
of these occasions except the meeting of the Michigan State Conference, 
the topic was the current work and problems of the Association. 

From January 30 to February 12, the General Secretary was away 
from the office on a trip to Corvallis, Oregon, and return, with stops on 
the way. He spoke at a dinner meeting of the Oregon State College 
Chapter on February 3, at which the representatives of other Chapters in 
the State were present ; at similar meetings of the University of Minnesota 
and Ball State Teachers College Chapters on February 9 and 10; and 
at a meeting of the Ohio Conference at Oxford, Ohio, on February 11. 
Other chapters were represented at both the Minnesota and Ball State 
meetings, including the University of North Dakota and South Dakota 
State College. The General Secretary also visited three other institutions 
for conferences, and met in Indianapolis with representatives of the 
Chapters of the Indiana Conference to discuss the consideration to be 
given to that Conference’s proposals for amending the Association’s Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. He was scheduled to have a similar meeting with 
the Chicago Area Council on March 7, and to speak at a meeting of 
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Chapters in the Pittsburgh area on March 8. Other trips by members of 
the staff during the spring are in contemplation. 

Activity in Relation to Accreditation. The action of the Council in 
November, 1955, which is recorded in the report of the Council meeting 
elsewhere in this issue, approving the appointment of a committee to guide 
the Association in relation to accrediting, has not led as yet to the estab- 
lishment of such a committee. The General Secretary has, however, 
been in touch with Mr. William K. Selden, Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, in preparing for joint efforts. Mr. 
Selden was scheduled to address a meeting of Westminster College and 
neighboring Chapters in March, to discuss the Association’s possible 
relation to the accrediting process, which the Chapter had undertaken to 
study. 

Procedural Standards Project. Pursuant to another action of the 
Council, representatives of the Association met with a committee of the 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Association of 
American Colleges during the meeting of that Association in St. Louis, on 
January 10, 1956, to launch a joint project for the preparation of pro- 
cedural standards in tenure cases. Representing the Association of 
American Colleges were Dr. Louis T. Benezet, President of Colorado 
College, Dr. Sarah G. Blanding, President of Vassar College, and Dr. 
Logan Wilson, President of the University of Texas. The American 
Association of University Professors was represented by Professor 
Quincy Wright, its former President; Professor Russell N. Sullivan, 
Chairman of Committee A; and the General Secretary. It was decided 
that the General Secretary should prepare a tentative draft of proposed 
standards, for consideration by the joint committee during the summer. 

Meetings of Other Organizations. In addition to attendance at oc- 
casional impromptu meetings of representatives of educational organiza- 
tions in Washington, the members of the Central Office staff have at- 
tended a number of scheduled meetings and conferences during the 
winter. The General Secretary attended an open session of the autumn 
meeting of the Committee on Teaching of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and a two-day conference on teaching, arranged by that Commit- 
tee, on January 19 and 20. Professor Fred B. Millett, former President 
of the Association, is a member of the Committee and attended both ses- 
sions. Dr. Fuchs attended earlier conferences, summoned by the Council, 
on Industry-Education Cooperation and the Relation of the Federal 
Government to Higher Education. The Association is regularly repre- 
sented at meetings of the National Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

Bulletin Developments. Bids on the printing of the Bulletin during 
1956 were solicited and received, during December, from several leading 
publishing houses within reach of Washington. The most advantageous 
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price continued to be offered by the Mack Printing Company of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, which accordingly remains the printer of the Bulletin dur- 
ing the current year. Several changes of format in the interest of greater 
economy are embodied in this issue. 

Representatives at Inaugurations. Professor G. B. Ferrell of lowa 
Wesleyan College represented the Association at the inauguration of 
Willard G. Roberts as President of Parsons College, on October 29, 1955. 
Professor Harold Cook of Bucknell University was appointed to represent 
the Association at the inauguration of David Frederick Wertz as Presi- 
dent of Lycoming College, on November 11, 1955. Professor J. S. G. 
Carson of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College was the representative of 
the Association at the inauguration of Francis Greenfield Lankford, Jr. as 
President of Longwood College, on December 12, 1955. Professor 
George Lockwood of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts represented the Association at the inauguration of Roger 
sailey Corbett as President of the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, on January 13, 1956, and Professor Graydon S. 
DeLand of Florida State University was the representative of the Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of Julius Wayne Reitz as President of the 
University of Florida, on February 17, 1956. 
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Editor’s Notes 


Old Order Changeth 


Elsewhere in this issue is published the “Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Publications.” We believe that many members are interested 
in the Association’s publication program, and some may welcome an 
opportunity to comment on the Committee’s suggestions. 

In accordance with one of the Committee’s recommendations, bids 
on the printing of the Bulletin were obtained from a number of reliable 
firms, with the outcome as stated in the Central Office Notes in this issue. 
We shall continue to keep our contract under scrutiny, believing that the 
Association should get the best price it can, but remembering that a 
special expertness is required to assure a product worthy of the Asso- 
ciation’s dignity and prestige. 

As the cover-to-cover reader will have seen before he reaches these 
Notes, the type-page of this issue has been increased in size. This is in 
the spirit of the Committee’s recommendation for a more economical 
page. We are cautious by nature, and are inclined to try out less radical 
innovations before going to a larger overall size and double columns. If 
this present page is found to crowd the margins unpleasantly, or is other- 
wise unsatisfactory, we shall consider other measures. In this connec- 
tion, we have risked our readers’ criticism by retaining, in a single article 
in this one issue, the former page-size. The second section of the report 
of Committee Z, “Instructional Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and 
Universities,” is printed to match the first section, published in the 
Winter, 1955 issue, since the two parts will be issued together as a reprint. 
We hope that this one inconsistency in page size will not be offensive. 

Of the other recommendations of the Committee, some are already 
in effect or in process of effectuation (e.g., the list of “Elections to 
Membership” has not been published since the Summer issue) ; some 
will be acted upon as soon as possible; some may, on closer study, prove 
to be unsuitable; all will receive attentive consideration. Concerning 
the Committee’s Item V, however, we must excuse ourselves: the edi- 
torial tail cannot wag the managerial dog. Management of the Associa- 
tion’s membership lists, dues collection, dropping for delinquency— 
these belong not to the editorial office, but to the higher powers. 

We hope that the comments in Section VI of the Committee’s report 
will recommend themselves to most of our readers. The Bulletin expects 
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to make every effort to keep the membership informed about the organiza- 
tion as an organization; but it would be unfortunate if organizational 
news should impair the Bulletin’s service to its members as a vehicle of 
informative and stimulating educational discussion and as the principal 
means by which the Association appears before other educators and the 
public as a professional body, seriously concerned with the problems of 
higher education, thoughtfully discussing them, and modestly offering 
its contributions to their solution. 

One change has been made that is not mentioned in the Committee’s 
report—the substitution of a flush trimmed cover fur the lap cover previ- 
ously used. This trimmed cover gives, we believe, a neater effect and is 
slightly less expensive. If any reader dislikes the change as a violation 
of tradition, let him know that it is, in fact, a return to an earlier tradition, 
maintained from 1916 through May, 1937. 


lodomatic 


And the whole should be couched in iodomatic, 
grammatical English, spelled to perfection. 
—Winter, 1955 Bulletin, p. 676 


‘ 


The Bulletin and the innocent authors of “‘Sincerel yours’” have 
taken the expected ribbing. Some of the letters were nasty, that the, 
prophecy might be fulfilled (Autumn, 1955 Bulletin, page 402) ; others 
recalled the pot and kettle, misspelling a word, or mis-citing the page on 
which the error had occurred; but some were really cute. One corre- 


spondent wrote: 


If it was a mistake, it couldn’t have occurred in a more unfortunate 
place. If it was done on purpose, it was a stroke of genius. 

It was neither genius nor a mistake—of the authors. The printer did it 
while making a galley proof correction in the same line, and the editorial 
staff—three grown-up, well-educated, painstaking professionals—failed to 
catch it. 


Professor Brewster 

A professor of mathematics wrote a vigorous protest against Pro- 
fessor H. J. Sachs’ article as traducing a noble profession and providing 
ammunition for the anti-intellectuals. Besides, he suggested, the World 
War II veterans probably were not interested in Professor Brewster’s 
subject and should not have been compelled to take it; and Professor 
Brewster himself had probably been assigned to this particular course 
against his will. In short, don’t blame Professor Brewster; blame the 
system. 

Then came a letter from an English professor : 
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“Professor Brewster” is a fair portrait of all too many in our pro- 
fession. That is what makes it difficult for one to join wholeheartedly in 
moves for across-the-board raises for teachers; some are already getting 
more than they are worth. 

Too late, we thought to check the 1954 “List of Members of the 
Modern Language Association of America.”” We found—oi course—two 
English-teaching Brewsters, both reputable scholars at first-class institu- 
tions. “Any resemblance... .” 

Credit Lines 

We have received requests for permission to reprint or quote from 
the following articles in the Winter, 1955 issue: “ ‘Sincerel yours,’ ” by 
George P. Clark and J. Hal Connor; “Don’t Push It, Professor,” by 
Lewis Froman, Jr., and “A New Look at the New Conservatism,” by 
Franklyn S. Haiman; and in the Autumn, 1955 issue, “How to Be 
Efficient with Fewer Violins.” 

We Assist Religious Education 

In response to a request, we recently prepared, for an official of the 
Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in America, a 
bibliography of Bulletin articles on the evaluation of faculty services. 
The letter of acknowledgment informs us that this bibliography will be 
duplicated for circulation among the professors in the fourteen colleges 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

Desiderata: Complete bibliographies of Bulletin articles on a dozen 
of the more important educational topics of the past forty years. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae 

From one member : 

I resent the fact that I am a captive subscriber to the Bulletin, one of 
the bulkier pieces of junk mail which jam the mailbox. . . . I have 


ceased to be amused at all the professors swelling their bibliographies 
with essays deploring the pressures to publish. 


From another member : 
The two articles on academic freedom in the current issue, by Frankel 


and Machlup—and I have not read the others yet—are alone worth a 
year’s subscription. 


Alarm 


Total message, as typed on a postal card addressed to “Bulletin of 
University Professors” and postmarked Los Angeles : 


A Deduction—Unless something is done soon to stop the rising Chinese 
birth rate, ina few years we are going to be engaged in a war trying to 
sto p them from over running all of Europe. 


|. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp- 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College," Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 


(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


*Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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Membership 


RECORD FOR 1955 


—7,918 
35,697 
Elections : 
1,506 
1,870 


Members in 1,008 Institutions: 


34,864 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or 
who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are un- 
known; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has 
become primarily administrative, are transferred with the approval of the Council 
to Associate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was discon- 
tinued in 1933. 

*Under the practice of previous years, the 2,712 lapsed membership for 1955 
would not have been reported until 1957, since the names of delinquents are not 
removed from the roll until after the close of the second year of non-payment of 
dues. Hereafter, such losses will be reported as of the second year of delinquency. 


The effect of this change is a double “Memberships lapsed” figure in this report, and 
a total membership figure 2,712 less than it would have been under previous practice. 
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CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to all college and university teachers from the faculties of eligible 
institutions and to graduate students and graduate assistants. The list 
of eligible institutions is based primarily on the accredited lists of the 
established accrediting agencies, subject to modification by action of the 
Association. Election to membership in the Association is by the 
Committee on Admission of Members upon nomination by one Active 
Member. Election takes place thirty days after the name of the nominee 
has been published in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Associa- 
tion is the calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The mem- 
bership of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes effec- 
tive as of January 1 of the following year unless the nominee requests 
that his membership become effective as of January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership if 
he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank of instructor 
or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the Association’s eligible 
list, provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching and/or 
research. Annual dues are $7.50. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to perscns who are, or within 
the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible institutions and 
who are not eligible for Active membership. Junior Members are 
ransferred to Active membership as soon as they become eligible. 
Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective membership. 
Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily administra- 
tive are transferred to Associate membership. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in teaching 
or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. Emeritus 
Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect eligibility 
for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or ter- 
mination of membership requires notification to the Association’s Wash- 
ington office. In the absence of such notice, membership continues with 
receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, during which time there is 
an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1344 nominations for Active membership and 31 nomi- 
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nations for Junior membership are published as provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the Association. Protests of nominations may be addressed to the 
General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, transmit them 
for the consideration of the Committee on Admission of Members. The 
Council of the Association has ruled that the primary purpose of this 
provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on 
Admission of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of 
nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the General 
Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Marvin A. Iverson, Muriel L. Thomas; Alabama College, 
Arthur M. Fraser; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Albert Caproni, Jr., Howell 
E. Cobb, Carroll M. Colgan, Laurene A. Wallace; Alabama State College for 
Negroes, Thomas L. Robinson;University of Alabama, Earl L. Bailey, Sam A. 
Seatty, William M. Hadley, Marion H. Hawley, Jean H. Lyda, Frieda Meyer, 
Douglas R. Sherman, Catherine Turner, James M. O. Wheatley; University 
of Alaska, Gordon H. Marsh, Mary A. Morlan; Albion College, Panos D. 
Bardis, J. Leslie Engstrom; Allegheny College, Frank S. Badger, Alfred B. 
Carlip, Robert B. Lynn; Allen University, Huey E. Charlton; American Uni- 
versity, Dorothy D. Gondos, Anne Jensen, Harvey C. Moore; Amherst College, 
John F. Butler, F. Thomas Juster, Thomas G. Robischon, Robert H. Romer, 
Richard H. Russell; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Melvin Hutchinson, 
Millard Kinney, Helen A. Oswalt, Edward E. Walker, Charles S. Warren; 
Arizona State College (Tempe), Thomas R. Herrick; University of Arizona, 
William J. McCauley; Arkansas State College; Louis H. Kaiser; University 
of Arkansas, Louis A. Dow, Warren J. Kaps, Donald H. Kausler, Thomas F. 
Leigh, Daniel H. Pollitt, Kurt H. Stern; Army Language School, Dieter 
Pankow; Augustana College (Illinois), Leroy Brissman, Ronald F. Jesson, 
Vincent C. Lundeen, Theodore W. Roesler; Augustana College (South Dakota), 
Merle R. Pflueger. 

Bakersfield College, Jack T. Casey, Clarence Wiggins; Baldwin Wallace 
College, William A. Allman, K. Laurence Chang, Burton A. Garlinghouse, 
Richard H. Kennington, James A. Ross, Reed M. Smith, Carla R. Sprague, 
Richard J. Suddendorf; Ball State Teachers College, Beulah M. Murphy, 
Lucille M. Paris, Barbara Riggin, Juanita J. Smith, Forrest F. Stevenson, Ruby 
M. York, Orville J. Zillman; Bates College, Joseph A. Dowling; Baylor Uni- 
versity, Berta Lee Cannon, Joseph H. Cast, Harry Hollien, J. Clifton Williams ; 
Beaver College, A. William Fisher; Beloit College, Lysle H. Steele; Berea 
College, Jacob F. Goossen; Blackburn College, Jack A. Campbell; Boise Junior 
College, Elsie M. Buck; Bowdoin College, Stephen Minot; Bradley University, 
Leon Aufdemberge, Robert K. Cagle, César de la Garza, Lawrence M. Lew, 
Sterling R. McLean, Ivan J. McShane, James R. Payne, Daniel W. Smythe, 
Raymond W. Stanley, Rufus D. Teague, Richard E. Whalen; Brigham Young 
University, Blane M. Porter; Brooklyn College, Alexander Bressler, Ivan D. 
London, Abramo Organski; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Robert S. Aries; 
Brown University, Albert D. Van Nostrand, Charles H. Watts Il; Bryn Mawr 
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College, Lise Wertheimer; University of Buffalo, Douglas S. Riggs; Butler 
University, Robert C. Gilpin. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Elton M. Davies, Dale Diamond, 
James Schevill, Eric Stearne; California Institute of Technology, Tsaihwa J. 
Chow, Robert S. Macmillan, Frank Press, Dwight R. Thomas, David S. Wood; 
University of California (Davis), Max Bach; University of California (Los 
Angeles), June V. McCann, Lawrence E. Vredevoe; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, George M. Ellis; Carthage College, Douglas R. Breitmayer, Warren 
A. Wistendahl; Case Institute of Technology, Richard Adams, Peter Kovacic, 
Eliezer Naddor, Louis A. Tuzi; Catholic University of America, Ernest J. Ott, 
Francis L. Rozsaly, Walter R. Sceery, Edward F. Siegman, Edward C. Stefic; 
Central College (Iowa), Cunera van Emmerik; Central State College (Ohio), 
Vivian F. Lewis; Chapman College, John Long; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wright Branch), William C. Resnick; Chicago Medical College, Robert F. 
Jeans; University of Chicago, Robert M. Adams, Ira J. Lichton; Colgate Uni- 
versity, John S. Morris; Colorado State College of Education, Jack Shaw; 
Columbia University, Louise W. Hoffman, J. C. Hurewitz; Connecticut College, 
Frederic Schick; Teachers College of Connecticut, L. John G. Wenner; Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Jesse F. Clovis, Alfred Young; University of Connecticut 
(Hartford), Henry Binner, Elias Mengel; The Cooper Union, Raymond B. 
Dowden, Sidney Epstein, Theodore Kalechstein, Joseph Pizzirusso, Arthur H. 
Radasch, Eugene J. Saletan, Norman M. Trieff; Cornell College, Charlotte Axt, 
Robert P. Dana, Patricia M. Pavlis; Cornell University, Charles G. Rickard, 
Giles F. Shepherd, Jr. 

Dartmouth College, James F. Ross; Davidson College, Harold P. Ford, 
William G. McGavock, Paul A. Marrotte, William J. Monahan, James W. Reid, 
Jr.; Davis and Elkins College, Jesse F. Reed; University of Delaware, Joan 
Lundy; Delta State College, Richard S. Brooks, Dean Calloway; Denison 
University, Francis B. Held; De Paul University, William Reinbold; DePauw 
University, Marjorie D. Gaston, James A. Madison, Betty Jane Staggs, James 
M. Ward; University of Detroit, Gustave H. Boldes, James J. Wey; Dickinson 
College, William H. Benson, Joseph G. DuCharme, David B. Eavenson, Arthur 
C. Flandreau, Jr., Arnold M. Gallub, John A. Maguire, Brinton C. Piez, R. 
Christine Royer, Friedrich Sandels, Nancy P. Smith, Paul A. Smith, Raymond 
J. Wells; Drake University, Hugh J. Williams; Dropsie College, Meir M. 
Bravmann, Bernard D. Weinryb; University of Dubuque, Mary Gene Millard; 
Duke University, Edmund G. Cummings, Noboru Fukunaga, Christopher Kendris, 
Gustavus H. Miller, Raymond W. Postlethwait, Alfred Tischendorf, Marilyn 
Williamson. 

Elmira College, Harry Bernstein, Eugene A. Mawhinney, Mary E. Runyan; 
Emory and Henry College, Arthur E. Chatfield; Emory University, Aloysius I. 
Miller, Winfrey Wynn; Endicott Junior College, Paul Munier; Eureka College, 
Harold P. Owen. 

Fairfield University, Donald J. Ross; Fairleigh Dickinson College, Milton 
B. Hollander, Martin M. Lipschutz, Gerhard Schmidt, Helen L. Warren; Flint 
Junior College, Robert C. Cole, Nelson D. Curtis, Duane H. Dorr, Lucille 
MaWhinney, Marie R. Prahl, Evart C. Scott, Frank A. Sotka, John C. Stout; 
University of Florida, Wilson F. Brown, Bernard R. Corman, Daniel Leenov, 
James W. Loyd, Henry F. Payne, Jack E. Teagarden, Paul Welty; Fordham 
University, Michael T. Casey, William A. Marra; Fresno State College, John 
E. Butler; Furman University, Irving A. Hamilton. 

George Pepperdine College, Julién N. Enguidanos, Jr., Walter E. Magnuson, 
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Pearl Ward; George Washington University, James C. King, David B. Weaver; 
Georgetown University, Stephen G. Bolger, Domingo Caino, Ennis L. Chestang, 
Paul Descouzis, Gloria C. Feeney, George W. M. Ferguson, John F. Fitzgibbon, 
Stephen P. Gibert, Harold C. Hinton, James B. Horigan, Leo A. Huard, Alan 
P. Jarvis, Heinrich Kronstein, James E. La Follette, Aubrey E. Landry, Paul 
R. Locher, Rudolf Loewenthal, John P. McCall, Manuel G. Martinez, John J. 
O'Connor, Anne Scheerer, Robert N. Schwartz, H. B. Sharabi, William J. Smith, 
Jr., Josef Solterer, Romuald Zalubas; Georgia Institute of Technology, Arthur 
F. Beckum, Jr., Nahim Medalia, M. Carr Payne, Jr. 

Hamilton College, Edwin C. Collidge; Hampton Institute, Kenny A. Jackson, 
Bina Nelson; Harvard University, Edward A. Edwards, Robert A. Feldmesser; 
University of Hawaii, Shiro Amioka, Howard Boroughs, Claude H. Ewing, 
Ralph V. Fletcher, Eloise Hayes, Richard A. Kalish, Thelma A. Reeder, Winifred 
Walsh; High Point College, Clarice M. Bowman; Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Janice W. Harris, Eliane Meyer, Paul J. W. Miller; Hofstra College, 
Bertram R. Crane, William S. Evans, Mary A. Goess, Helen M. Hacker, Jason 
Seley, William C. Walter; Hood College, Katharine M. Denworth, William W. 
Minton, Henry J. Muller, Irene S. Pistachio; University of Houston, James R. 
Jensen, Richard O. Jonas, John F. MacNaughton, Cortez B. Rader, Sr., Joyce 
Thompson; Howard Payne College, A. T. Bratton, George M. Crutsinger, Sever 
L. Eubank, E. P. Lauderdale, Joe B. Rushing, Earl Sanders, Charles A. Stewart; 
Hunter College, Moe Bergman, William Bryar, Elena D. Gall, Dorothy 
Hammond, Sebastian C. Irace, Wei-Kuo Lee, Solomon Lutnick, Cyril W. 
Woolcock. 

College of Idaho, James L. Martin, Robert Peter; North Idaho Junior 
College, Warren W. Keating; Idaho State College, Leslie Fishman, Arthur 
Hillabold, Paul M. Hurst, Kehar Sangha; University of Idaho, John Milstead, 
Bruce P. Woodford; Eastern Illinois State College, Vernon L. Anderson, Curtis 
R. Garner, Paul O. Gurho!t, Author E. Hughes, Jr., Charlotte L. Lambert, 
David Stevenson; Northern Illinois State College, Dell C. Chenoweth, Mary E. 
McCoy, James W. Merritt, Wilda D. Pickett, Donald E. Roos, Marie L. Stevens, 
Allen D. Weaver, Reynolds Whitney, Jr., Robert H. Wilson; Western Illinois 
State College, Charles M. Ellis; Illinois State Normal University, Robert L. 
Borg, Delmar J. Hansen, Harry O. Jackson, Vernon C. Pohlmann, Earl A. 
Reitan; Southern Illinois University, Edna Dudgeon, James C. Messersmith, 
Erwin D. Stasek, Benny S. Vineyard, Glenn Watkins; University of Illinois, 
Gerald M. Almy, J. Myron Atkin, John Bardeen, Wesley J. Birge, Walter H. 
Bruckner, Donald M. Henderson, Thomas L. Holden, Benjamin B. Johnston, 
Jr., Leo Koch, Aron Kuppermann, David S. Lieberman, Sigurd V. Moody, 
Claude V. Palisca, B. Roger Ray, Thomas A. Read, Hjalmar Rosen, David 
Shomay, Mark Sprague, Harry M. Tiebout, Atwell R. Turquette; University of 
Illinois (College of Medicine), Reuben C. Balagot, Ludwig Bauer, Harry A. 
Bliss, Walter J. R. Camp, Marcus R. Caro, Nicholas J. Catsonas, Jr., Charles 
W. Clarke, Frank A. Crane, Ralph Daniels, Dwight L. Deardorff, Jean M. 
Dunbar, S. Sol Flores, John B. Fuller, James E. Gearien, Bernard H. Gold, 
Moses Goldwasser, John P. Henry, Harold A. Kaminetzky, Robert M. Kark, 
John E. Kempf, Ernest R. Kirch, Pau! Kohn, Peter C. Kronfeld, Daniel M. 
Laskin, Leon J. Le Beau, Mark H. Lepper, Walter S. Moos, John B. Nettles, 
Samuel Pruzansky, Earl W. Renfroe, Irwin B. Robinson, Alan K. Rosenwald, 
Adolph Rostenberg, Jr., Donald R. Russ, Max S. Sadove, George A. Saxton, 
Tr., Stanislaus J. Smolenski, Leo M. Sreenby, Oscar Sugar, Stanley V. Susina, 
Ralph E. Terry, Frank A. Vicari, Janet Walter, Joseph P. Weinmann, Edward 
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P. Winters; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), William R. Anderson, Ruth 
M. Ballard, Joan C. Chillag, James W. Creaser, Edwin W. Davis, Sophie L. 
Fox, Roland F. Ginzel, Daniel L. Heftel, Bill L. Kell, Eugene McNamara, 
Josephine Morse, Charles E. Olsen, Harry Runyan, Henry A. Setton, Norman 
Stanton, Rosemary F. Wiley, Leo Ziomek; Illinois Wesleyan University, Fred 
N. Johnston; Indiana State Teachers College, Carl E. Bickley, Amanda E. 
Browning, Joseph T. Castagno, Gale W. Clark, B. Bernard Cohen, Donald J. 
Savage, Dorothy H. Shinoske, Hallie T. Smith, Edgar M. Tanruther, Mary 
C. Thomas, Anna Mae Trucb; Indiana University, Philip Appleman, Warren 
J. Boring, Thomas R. Bossort, Jr., Hans Busch, Cecil K. Byrd, William C. Clark, 
P. Sears Crowell, Jr.. Thelburn L. Engle, Willam Friedman, Lee D. Fuller, 
Herbert Gerjuoy, Harold L. Klagstad, Jr., William A. Madden, Daniel O'Connor, 
Grace L. Penrod, Ivan C. Rutledge, Jean E. Schweer, Mendel Sherman, Logan 
QO. Turrentine; Iowa State College, Donald E. Boles; Iowa State Teachers 
College, Wallace D. Farnham, Herbert F. Margulies, Jerry A. Shannon; State 
University of Iowa, Frederick P. Bargebuhr, Giles Constable, L. Edgar Crane, 
William M. Furnish, Donald H. Hase, Roger A. Hornsby, Alfredo A. Roggiano, 
Fred W. Schueler, Eugen Weber, F. Eugenia Whitehead, Elisabeth S. Yearick. 

Jacksonville Junior College, Albert T. Anderson; Jamestown Community 
College, Louis G. Petro; Johns Hopkins University, Kenneth T. Brown, Nasli 
H. Choksy, Charles Edwards, Willis Gore, Victor F. Laties. 

Kansas State College, Lowell Brandner, J. P. Callahan, Nina Edelblute, 
Ralph E. Guerrant, Marjorie M. Hemphill, William A. Miller, Richard L. D. 
Morse; University of Kansas, A. Ralph Barr, Dixie Davidson, William Delany, 
Leland H. Erickson, Joan L. Hedrick, Arno F. Knapper, Kenneth H. Lenzen, 
Rudolph L. Leutzinger, Harvey T. Lyon, Alfred H. Moore, John H. Nicholson, 
Floyd W. Preston, Robert J. Russell, Jr.. Grant A. Snyder, Robert R. Sokal, 
Charles E. Staley, Arnold A. Strassenburg, George J. Worth, Toshio Yatsushiro; 
University of Kansas City, Alban F. Varnado; Kent State University, Georgiana 
Babb, John Balazs, Mary Bangas, Harold R. Collins, F. Edward Harris, Archie 
E. Hendricks, Gladys C. Murphy; Eastern Kentucky State College, Glenn A. 
McLain, Victor A. Venettozzi; University of Kentucky, William A. Withington; 
Kenyon College, Pierre Guedenet; Keuka College, Joan L. Gillette. 

Lafayette College, Robert A. Christie, James M. Cribbins, Henry E. Funk, 
George W. Gavala, Cleveland E. Jauch, Jr., C. Robert Kelly, Laird D. Schearer, 
Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr., J. Edmund White; Lake Forest College, Marvin C. 
Dilkey, Raymond J. Murphy, Henry Tschappat; Langston University, Ralph 
H. Hines; Lewis and Clark College, Charles F. Whittemore; Lincoln University 
(Missouri), Gwendolyn R. Johnson, Helen V. Kelley, T. Charles McKinney, 
Trussie Smothers, Bhaskara R. Sripati; Lindenwood College, Emma Purnell; 
Little Rock Junior College, John K. Flake; Long Beach State College, Clyde 
V. Martin; Los Angeles State College, Mary Bany, David Bidna, Walter L. 
Blackledge, Elizabeth H. Brady, Gerald W. Brown, Fred H. Marcus, Dorothy 
R. Peckham, Morris Polan, Ruth D. Samson, Richard K. Sparks, Henry Van 
Slooten, Clifton C. Winn; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Bernard J. 
Bienvenu; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Kenneth Durr, Roland 
Grass, Richmond Y. Hathorn, G. F. Kenner, John C. Merrill, Daniel Schuman, 
Samuel H. Scott; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Oneil J. Richard; Louisiana 
State University, Roland J. Pellegrin; University of Louisville, Clarence H. 
Amster, Ruth Hovermale, Francis P. Purcell, D. Louise Rice, Earl H. Rovit, 
Richard C. Smith, Alfred P. Tadajewski; Loyola College, Harry C. Staley; 
Loyola University (Illinois), Mary E. Begg, Edward T. Callan, Helen F. Lyon; 
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Loyola University of Los Angeles, John F. Bricca, Jacek Przygoda, Kenneth 
L. Schmitz; Lycoming College, Frank Jackson, Mary L. Russell; Lynchburg 
College, W. Donald Evans, Louise Pedigo, Sheldon Van Auken. 

MacMurray College, Victor H. Sheppard, Phoebe E. Wilkins; University 
of Maine, Carl Blake, Alex M. Caughran, Harry J. Greaver, Jr., Carol J. Hess, 
Charles M. Howell, William Markell, Frederic T. Martin, Hugh J. Murphy, 
Robert B. Rhoads, Martin A. Rosinski; Manhattan College, Brother Alban, 
Brother Bernard of Mary, Brother Celestine Luke, Brother Joseph McCabe; 
Marquette University, Peter Abramoff, James M. Barrett, George R. Griffin, 
Joseph W. McGee, Manuel J. Macias, Edward Rousseau, Eric Waldman, Stanley 
Weinreb; University of Maryland, Robert B. Johnson, Michael McGiffert, 
William A. Pennington, James Walt; University of Maryland (Maryland State 
College), Thelma Spaulding; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridge- 
water), Mary M. Crowley; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), 
William J. Goldman, Michael G. Mensoian; University of Massachusetts, Edward 
Clifford; Memphis State College, Theodore Cawthorn, James R. Fitzpatrick, 
James R. McCann, James T. Thompson; Mercer University, James M. Cowan, 
Benjamin W. Griffith, Jr., Charles B. Kopp, May F. McMillan; Mercy College, 
Jeannette M. Fehner; Miami University, Lohnie J. Boggs, Arthur Coss, Dorothy 
Duncan, Johanne W. Fathauer, Robert I. Goble, Thomas Hovet, Jr., Robert O 
McWilliams, Jack R. Neill, Orpha M. Webster; University of Miami, Baker M. 
Hindman, Isabella O. Klingler, A. Kurt Weiss; Central Michigan College of 
Education, Carl H. Baumgardner, Elbert R. Bowen, William E. Colburn, Elma 
Lighter, Keith L. Maxwell, S. Joseph Wodka; Northern Michigan College of 
Education, John A. East, George H. Francis, Lawrence W. Nobert; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Donald H. Ackerman, Jr., Francis W. Allen, 
Owen L. Berger, Howard F. Bigelow, Bernyce Cleveland, Edward O. Elsasser, 
Frank C. Householder, Lillian H. Meyer, Gerald Osborn, Betty Taylor; Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Susan M. Burson, Arthur D. Earick, Edith A. Erik- 
son, Francisco Villegas, William Work; Michigan State University, Harvey 
Alpert, Abram M. Barch; University of Michigan, Robert Courte, Merton J. 
Peck, Raymond W. Waggoner; Millikin University, Robert H. Watkins; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Clifford I. Haga; Mississippi Southern College, Walter R. 
Hinds; Mississippi State College, Travis D. Phillips; Mississippi State College 
for Women, Roy A. Lieurance, Mary K. Miller, Elizabeth M. Nyholm, James 
H. Wykle; University of Mississippi, William P. Murphy; Northwest Missouri 
State College, Berndt G. Angman, Myles C. Grabau, John E. Perkins ; Southwest 
Missouri State College, Jeanne C. Stinson; University of Missouri, Robert P. 
Beasley, Anna S. Benjamin, Alma A. Bennett, Nancy G. Burton, William J. 
Emblom, Manuel I. Kuhr, Roderick E. McGrew, James N. Primm; Monmouth 
Junior College, Albert C. Koscow; Muhlenberg College, Thomas F. Lohr, 
Herbert G. Stinson; Murray State College, Tom C. Venable, John C. Winter. 

University of Nebraska, Donald E. Allison, Angeline Anderson, Ira S. 
Cohen, Jasper H. B. Garner, M. L. Keedy, Robert L. Koehl, Florence E. 
McKinney, Esther Meacham, John Winkelman; University of Nevada, Ramona 
K. First, William H. Halberstadt, Harlan H. Holladay, W. K. Macy, Garland 
P. Wood; University of New Hampshire, Hans Heilbronner, Max S. Maynard; 
New Haven State Teachers College, J. Allen Hickerson; New Mexico State 
College, James E. Anderson, Frank Bromilow, Walter J. De Mordaunt, Fred- 
erick T. Downs, David W. Francis, Arner Gustafson, Kenneth W. Hench, Mary 
H. Macdonald, Quino E. Martinez, Burl Noggle, Ward W. Repp, Albert E. 
Richardson, Ann E. Schendler, Jack A. Soules, Boyce C. Williams; 
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University of New Mexico, Robert W. Mallary, Leon Wolcott; New York 
City Community College, Marion Friedewald, Eva Puder, Jerome Rhodes. 
State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Philip S. Malafsky, Ambrose Uchiyamada; Teachers College at Cort- 
land, Ellis A. Johnson, Robert Van Dam; Teachers College at Fredonia, Robert 
B. Fritz, Nancy D. Libby; Teachers College at New Paltz, O. Lincoln Igou. 
New York University, Henrcy C. Atyeo, William L. Doremus, Avron 
Douglis, Hartmut Kallmann, Eleanor Karasak, Sidney Laskin, Louis Nirenberg, 
Gustave Reese, Alfred Salmony, Morris H. Shamos, Harold S. Sloan, Craig H. 
Smyth; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Marie H. 
Buncombe; North Carolina State College, Burton F. Beers, William W. 
Hassler; University of North Carolina, Charies Henderson, Jr., Paul W. Vinton; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Armand Bauer, Milo F. Bryn, Robert C. 
Kramer, Norman C. Peterson, George L. Pratt, William J. Promersberger, 
Frederick W. Stuve, Joseph Zubriski; North Dakota State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Clarence W. Christian; University of North Dakota, Ruth 
J. MacKichan; Northern State Teachers College, Donald Ziegler; Northwestern 
State College, Hattie Braly, William G. Galligan; Northwestern University, 
Robert J. Bininger, Charles R. Carpenter, Derek F. Crawley, M. Ira Dubins, 
Matthew P. Gaffney, Jr., Ronald Hauser, Bernard A. Kemp, Philip Koch, 
Kenneth H. Myers, Jr., Kenneth G. Negus, Harold T. Perry, John H. Randall 
III, Morton Rosen, Willis H. Riesen, Mary I. Schell, Heinrich Stammler, 
Lynn H. Stockman, Richard Switzer, Stefan Valavanis, Robert Weintraub; 
University of Notre Dame, Paul R. Baumgartner, Isidore Hodes, Jerome J. Judge, 
Giuseppe Parravano, Richard J. Schoeck. 

Oberlin College, Carl W. Kammeyer, Theodore G. Simmons; Occidental Col- 
lege, Robert S. Ryf; Ohio State University, Sidney E. Matthews; Ohio Uni- 
versity, Meredith E. Ackley, Morton Benson, John Bergsagel, Duane F. Black- 
wood, William H. Fichthorn, Virginia Knecht, George H. Lobdell, Jr., Jean 
Lunn, Charles R. Mayes, John E. Nygaard, Ray F. Spring, Florence E. Ullmann, 
Arvin R. Wells, Edgar W. Whan, William H. Wiatt; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Winifred B. Horrocks, Richard W. Smith, Richard A. Wengenroth; Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Cecil C. Blair, Clair R. McGavern; University of Oklahoma, 
Jim P. Artman, Hugh A. Ells, Herman S. Forest, Harrison Kerr, Roy R. Male, 
Clarence L. Oliver, George M. Sutton, Maurice K. Temerlin; Olympic College, 
Lynwood S. Smith; University of Omaha, Michel Beilis, Joseph G. Dunn, John 
Leonard, James C. Porterfield, Paul Rodgers, Jr., Richard S. Thoman, Jack E. 
Wright; Eastern Oregon College of Education, Ronald H. Bayes; Oregon 
State College, Thomas C. Adams, Cleveland J. Gerard, Moyle E. Harward, 
Robert F. Keniston, Betty J. Sedgwick, Dale Severtson; University of Oregon, 
Vernon F. Snow, Elwood J. White. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Eugene A. Maier, Anna M. Nielsen; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Wilfred G. Clelland, Donald 
H. Fritts, Chester R. White; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro), 
Carl L. Wozniak; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), Kenneth 
J. Gable; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Slippery Rock), Jane C. Beatty, 
William W. Beatty, Archie Dodds, Robert D. Duncan, Charles E. Halt, Emma 
G. Heard, Mary M. Heffernan, George G. West, Harold T. Wieand; Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Mildred A. Ailman, Raymond G. Ayoub, Margaret Q. 
Batjer, Donald E. Beal, Andrew A. Benson, Hugh S. Brown, James H. Burden, 
Elton S. Carter, Janice Chennault, Russell DeVinney, Robert W. Dyas, Harry 
D. Fletcher, Frederick C. Fliegel, Harold S. Fox, George J. Fritz, Nora M. 
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Graffius, Chadwick Hansen, Warren W. Hassler, Jr., Harold Holden, Mac- 
Kenzie L. Keith, Joseph C. Lagey, Lawrence Lee, Mervin R. Lowe, Malcolm 
McQuarrie, Wilford R. Mills, Werner J. Mueller, William L. Muschlitz, Earl 
M. Potrafke, William I. Roberts III, Martin W. Schein, Marvin S. Schindler, 
Dorothy A. Schultz, Elmer C. Wareham, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, 
Genevieve Burton, Herbert B. Callen, Moshe Greenberg; Phoenix College, 
Henry C. Nicholson; University of Pittsburgh, Andrew J. Miller; Portland 
State College, Alma Bingham, Laird C. Brodie, Margaret Clarke, Quentin D. 
Clarkson, David R. Malcolm; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Geraldine S. Cain, Grace E. Hunt, William W. Payne; Pratt Institute, Harrison 
L. Bounds, William Breger, George New, Norman E. Oakes; University of 
Puerto Rico, Elsa Castro, Julia M. Guzman, Morgan E. Jones, Gordon K. Lewis; 
College of Puget Sound, Freeman B. Anderson, Beth H. Griesel, Harold P. 
Simonson; Purdue University, Paula Feuer, John W. Harrison, Richard W. 
King. 

Queens College (New York), Arnold L. Fass, George Schwartz; Quinnipiac 
College, Curt O. Natusch. 

Randolph Macon Woman’s College, Florence H. Kluenter, Esther Metzen- 
thin, Charles C. Mierow, John Pemberton III, A. Marguerite Risley, Edwin St. 
Vincent; University of Rhode Island, Jack W. Caddick, Arthur L. Domike, Jr., 
Elizabeth J. Kidd, S. Marvin Rife, Philip H. Wilson, Michal Zawadzki; Rider 
College, Leon J. Agourides, Peter Albanese, Marion C. Cosenza, Anna N. Funk, 
Ruth E. Shiller, Rita C. Walter; Ripon College, Richard E. Dean, Lawrence A. 
Fisher, Bernard Knieger, Eric LaGuardia, Margaret P. Rainke, Daniel Q. 
Thompson; Rockford College, Ellen C. Whitney; Rollins College, Robert W. 
Greenfield; Roosevelt University, Katherine M. Carroll, Goldie Golub, Wilma 
F. Lux, Lionel Ruby; Rutgers University, Seymour T. Zenchelsky; Rutgers 
University (Newark Colleges), Clarence C. Ferguson, Jr. 

Sacramento State College, Harry Aron, Robert D. Gross, William C. 
Odell; St. John’s University (Minnesota), Victor L. Dial, Raymond J. Maras, 
Francis G. Schoffman; St. Joseph College (Connecticut), Ingrid Murphy, Robert 
J. Murphy; St. Olaf College, Shirley E. Johnson, Charles Lunder, Arnold O. 
Myhre, Owen Hawley, Elizabeth A. Heinicke, David H. Hesla; San Diego 
Junior College, Margaret E. Eager; San Diego State College, Kenneth Phillips, 
Florence S. Shannon; Seton Hall University, Jane A. Schmahl; Shepherd Col- 
lege, William M. Speg; Shorter College, Rachel B. Perry; Skidmore College, 
J. Marion Harkness, Virginia A. Martin; Smith College, Faye Von Mering; 
South Carolina State College, Geraldyne P. Zimmerman; University of South 
Carolina, Anthony P. French, Lawrence E. Giles, Kyrl L. F. deGravelines, 
Coleman Karesh, Florence A. Nelson, Robert W. Paterson, Samuel L. Prince, 
W. David Robbins; South Dakota State College, Albert W. Adams, Charles H. 
3enrud, Charles W. Carlson, Ralph O. Felberg, Lilyan K. Galbraith, Loyd 
Glover, Jr., Elaine K. Luchsinger, Audrae E. Visser; University of South 
Dakota, Donald C. Baker, Monroe Billington, John W. Bohnstedt, Walter H. 
Franke, Nels Leonard, Jr., J. William Maxwell, Neil M. Palmer, Richard K. 
Ronald; University of Southern California, Sidney C. Rittenberg; Southern 
Methodist University, Donald R. Baxter, Allen L. Cooper, Gyorgy Sandor, 
Robert Smith, Lloyd M. Wells; Southern State Gollege, George E. Fay, Kermit 
C. Moss, Leon Rand, John A. Smart, Stella L. Smith; Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Percy Moffett; Southwestern College, 
Garth Peacock; Stanford University, Peter Anton, E. R. Hardwick, Robert R. 
Harry; Stetson University, John E. Barthel, Louis Freund, Veronica D. Gove, 
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Maxine L. Patterson, John V. Vaughen, John M. Welch; Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Waldemar Zagars; Syracuse University, William T. Burch, Irene 
C. L. Chang, Richard E. Collier, Neal R. Edmund, Erwin Fishman, Donald M. 
Friedlen, Seymour Gelfant, Eugene P. Gross, Marjorie Halpern, Evan P. Jordan, 
Paul E. Keicher, Charles Mange, Irwin Manning, David M. Norton, Harry H. 
Pierce, Dario Politella, Vincent R. Rogers, Norman B. Ross, Ewing C. Scott, 
Robert C. Stewart. 

Temple University, Paul A. Dike; Middle Tennessee State College, Jesse 
L. Smith; University of Tennessee, Rufus W. Beamer, Ilene Brown, Luke E. 
Ebersole, Charles C. Laing, John W. Robertson; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Allen R. Barbin, John R. Bowen, Ralph H. Davey, Jr., James 
E. McGarrah; Texas Christian University, D. P. Shore, James A. Sterritt; North 
Texas State College, David A. Webb; University of Texas, Arthur M. Cory, 
E. Ernest Goldstein; University of Texas (Texas Western College), Stephen J. 
Barres; Thiel College, Margaret I. Duff; University of Toledo, Alfred Tao; 
Transylvania College, John F. Harrison; Trinity College (Connecticut), Osborne 
W. Lacy; Tufts University, P. Grifith Garland; Tulane University of Louisiana, 
Kenneth E. Hutton. 

Union College (Kentucky), Mary Pettus; United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Henry M. Nebel, Jr., Wiliiam K. Tunnell; Upsala College, Chi ta 
Chen; University of Utah, Edna Ambrose, Wallace R. Bennett, Her.<-: L. 
Borison, Arthur Carin, Ronald D. Gregory, Afton R. Henegar, Frank B. Jex, 
Elliott D. Landau, Reed M. Merrill, Mabel S. Noall, Wanda C. Thomas, James 
H. Wolfe. 

Vanderbilt University, Dwight L. Freshley; University of Vermont, Jean 
M. Davison, Willard A. Fletcher, Morrison C. Haviland, Frederick Page, M. 
Jack Parker, Joseph Rosenstein, Seymour Sacks; Villanova University, William 
B. Ball, Neale R. Curtin, William H. Henry, Jr., Frederick J. Ilsemann, Bene- 
dict A. Paparella, George J. Rehe; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Vernon L. 
Baldwin, William S. Griffith; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), 
Mary Homrighous. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Roy E. Bundy, M. Jane Nuffort, Angela Titta; 
Wartburg College, Herbert J. Max; Central Washington College of Education, 
M. Lorraine Flower; Eastern Washington College of Education, Bernard 
Kingsly, Frank D. Nicol, Jean M. Sharp, Morris M. Weitman; Washington 
and Jefferson College, Clarence L. Branton; State College of Washington, 
Irving P. Cummings, Elizabeth A. Donald, Robert J. Foster, Sherwood M. 
Nelson, Walter L. Slocum, I. Roger Yoshino, Eugene E. Zumwalt; Washing- 
ton University, Charles E. Meyerding; University of Washington, David 
3odansky, Richard Dunnington, Robert G. Fleagle, John W. Hennessey, Jr., 
William H. Matchett, Grace D. Reiss, Harry Woolf; Wayne University, Samuel 
D. Conte, David Felix, John E. Glavin, Robert J. Goodman, Alfred H. Kelly, 
Leonard Leone, Marie I. Rasey, Edward W. Tillitson; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, William K. Harrell, Harold Y. Hunker, Hugh A. Lindsay, Ann M. 
Ubinger; West Virginia Wesleyan College, James C. Bay; Western College for 
Women, Betty C. Abraham, Margaret A. Barrier, Eva M. Dratz, Grace E. 
Thompson; Western Maryland College, Karl L. Lockwood; Western Reserve 
University, Gary P. Brazier, John A. Clinkenbeard, Carl H. Droppers, Alfred 
J. Hotz, Allen Kent, William G. McCollom, James W. Perry, Marvin Powell, 
Felix Rackow, Richard Recknagel, Horace A. Rigg, Jr., Leonard Share, Dorothy 
Turobinski, Edward E. Werner; Westmar College, William C. Noll; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), Mary A. Barbour, Clarence J. Martin; Wheaton 
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College (Massachusetts), Winifred K. Burroughs, Malcolm W. Davis; Munici- 
pal University of Wichita, Brigitta J. Kuhn; College of William and Mary 
(Richmond Professional Institute), Arthur O. Biehl, Elnora Overley, Ralph A. 
Rush; William Jewell College, Georgia B. Bowman, Wilbur J. Bruner, Elman 
Morrow, Oren W. Whitehead; Winthrop College, Anne Sevier; Wisconsin State 
College (Eau Claire), Axel E. Hansen, Frederick A. Wuori; Wisconsin State 
College (River Falls), Charles J. Graham, Peter Muto, Edward N. Peterson, 
Mary Ullman. 

Xavier University (Louisiana), Thomas P. Coffey. 

Yankton College, Francis Carvar, Marjorie Scudder; Youngstown Uni- 
versity, Irwin Cohen, Mark C. Dolliver, Jr.. Donald Elser, Charles A. Evans, 
Kelsie B. Harder, Donald E. Marcy, Babette Marks, Gordon W. O’Brien, Frank 
A. O'Connor, Edward T. Reilly. 


Junior 


University of California (Los Angeles), Raymond E. Fielding; Catholic 
University of America, Susan Pyeatt; Colgate University, Hadley DePuy, James 
P. Hart, J. Clayton Noia, N. Ronald Pease; University of Connecticut, Paul J. 
Woods; Dartmouth College, George R. Gillooly; De Paul University, Stanley 
Z. Kinsman; Dickinson College, Charles E. Peterson, Jr.; Hunter College, Mira 
B. Lomont; Indiana State Teachers College, Bernard L. McNary, Darold E. 
Rude, Anita Walden; University of Maine, Richard R. White; Miami University, 
Laura Bainbridge, Ronald Willett; New York University, Emanuel Ehrlich; 
University of Omaha, Mary L. Anderson; Pennsylvania State University, 
Thurston M. Reeves; Syracuse University, James P. Matthai; State College of 
Washington, David Harrington, John L. Vifian; Western Reserve University, 
Donald F. Favreau; Yale University, Ephraim H. Mizruchi; Not in Accredited 
Institutional Connection, Peter J. J. Kosiba (Graduate work, University of 
Chicago), Chicago, Illinois; Donald Lamore (M.S., Cornell University), Green- 
belt, Maryland; J. Buckminster Ranney (Graduate work, Ohio State University), 
Ada, Ohio; Eugene E. Smith (M.A., University of Arizona), North Bridgton, 
Maine. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 1186 nominations for Active member- 
ship and 29 nominations for Junior membership. The following 158 
nominations for Active membership and 2 nominations for Junior mem- 
bership were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The 
combined lists total 1344 and 31, as previously stated. 


Active 

Allegheny College, Abraham Goldblatt; Amherst College, Robert C. Birney, 
Theodore P. Greene; Augustana College (Illinois), Alvar T. Berghult, Charlotte 
Durkee, Ruth Holmen, Leonard Kallis. 

Boise Junior College, John A. Druash; Bradley University, Robert C. Burr; 
Brown University, A. David Kossoff. 

Canisius College, James H. Crowdle, James E. White; Carthage College, 
Richard H. Barton; Catholic University of America, George F. Donovan; The 
City College, Marvin Spevack; Columbia University, Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. 

Davidson College, J. Franklin West; Delaware State College, Joseph N. 
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Grant; Dickinson College, Walter R. Davis. 

East Carolina College, Bernadine Meyer. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Herbert J]. Hauer; University of Florida, James 
Leonard; Fordham University, Vincent J. McLaughlin. 

Grinnell College, Norman Springer; Gustavus Adolphus College, Artur 
Cavara. 

Harvard University, Sarnoff A. Mednick; Hofstra College, Irwin Goldman. 

Southern Illinois University, Steven Barwick; University of Illinois, Frank 
B. Lanham; Illinois Wesleyan University, Rolf Soellner; Indiana University, 
Arnold M. Binder; Iowa State Teachers College, Mary M. Bell, M. Theresa 
Gabel, Max M. Hosier, Charles D. Matheson, Eileen F. Noonan. 

Kent State University, Irene G. Drake, Marshall W. Garrett, Charles W. 
Keith, Peder A. Otterson. 

University of Louisville, Douglas M. Haynes, Emil Kotcher. 

Madison College, Louis Toller; University of Maryland (Maryland State 
College), Lorene H. White; Michigan State University, Erling B. Brauner, John 
E. Cantlon, Harold Forstat, Hugh N. Mozingo, Robert P. Scheffer, Robert E. 
Smolker, Marvin L. Tomber, Edwin Wetterstrom, George C. Williams; Mills 
College, Ivabelle B. Rhodes ; University of Minnesota, Francis E. Drake, George 
S. Hage; Mount Saint Mary’s College, Paul F. Conway; Mount Union College, 
Robert E. Brown. 

University of New Hampshire, Harold H. Benjamin, Yolande Courtright, 
John G. Shaw, Jr., Robert W. Sloan. 

State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Regis P. Deuel. 

New York University, Elizabeth C. Addoms, Evelyn D. Adlerblum, Edith L. 
Ball, Lee A. Belford, Margaret G. Benz, Robert O. Capella, Martin B. Carter, 
Jane Costello, Frank A. DePhillips, Gail P. Edwards, Solomon Fabricant, Louise 
S. Fernandez, Orvoell R. Gallagher, Frank R. Green, William F. Harrigan, 
Norbert Hauser, Velma D. Hayden, Rudolph L. Lagai, Fannie F. Leibson, W. 
Ross McCarty, Harold W. MacDowell, Samuel Mencher, Dorothy Mereness, 
Robert T. Morrison, Margaret Newton, Dominic O'Keefe, Leo Orris, Dan C. 
Russell, David Safadi, Evelyn Slobodian, Basil C. Soyenkoff, Benjamin L. Van 
Duuren, Edwin F. Wigglesworth; University of North Dakota, Althea Ashton, 
Margaret L. Barr, John R. Bergstrom, Henry G. Lee, Hazel E. McMaster, Van 
O. Nicolai, Ole T. Omlid, Kermit J. Rohde, James S. Rue, Richard V. Smith, 
Ralph E. Toler, Frederick B. Waisanen; Northwestern University, John 
Bossenga. 

Oberlin College, David A. Griffin; Ohio State University, George W. 
Callendine, Jr.; Ohio University, Mary Anne Kingsbury; Eastern Oregon College 
of Education, Henry Baich; Southern Oregon College of Education, Evelyn 
Anderson; Oregon State College, Etta Judd; University of Oregon, John L. 
Hulteng. 

University of Pittsburgh, Aharon Kessler; Purdue University, Barbara B. 
Godfrey. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Nelson A. Guertin; Rutgers University, 
Eliane Newkirk; Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), Alfred W. Blumrosen, 
Dorothy W. Smith. 

San Diego State College, E. Glen Fulkerson; Stetson University, Robert S. 
Chauvin, J. Melvin Peet; Syracuse University, John C. Allen, Stuart G. Brown, 
C. Naomi McGuire, Abraham H. Rembaum, Kenneth Sterling. 

University of Tennessee, Am. H. O’Connor. 
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Union College (Kentucky), Leonard Roberts ; Upsala College, Pei-Hsiu Wei; 
University of Utah, Marie M. Hughes. 

University of Virginia, David C. Yalden-Thomson. 

Wabash College, James J. Paterson; Washburn University of Topeka, Robert 
W. Bell, Richard E. Freiburg, Adolph Kurek, Rosemary McDonough, Homer V. 
Rutherford, Bernard Spilka, Paul Turner, Harry W. Wade; Central Washington 
College of Education, Sabin Gray, Robert Johnson, Eugene Jones; State College 
of Washington, G. Albert Kristjanson; Washington University, Arthur Kaplan; 
University of Washington, Patricia J. Keller; Wayne University, Samuel A. 
Golden, Vern Wagner; Western Maryland College, Frances M. Russell; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), Beulah C. Campbell; College of William and 
Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), John A. Nelson; Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, A. Dumas Wilson; Wittenberg College, Margaret Kantzer, 
Margaret Loudenback, 

Yale University, Louis H. Mackey. 


Junior 


Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Lelwyn C. Breen (Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Washington), Agana, Guam; Morris E. Harvey (Ed.D., University of 
Oregon), Agana, Guam. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 208 Active and 8 Junior Members. 
These include all whose nominations were published in the Winter, 
1955 Bulletin. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Brandeis University, Arnona Marenof; Long Island University, Joseph 
Scheffman; Lycoming College, Delbert R. Gardner; University of Missouri, 
David N. Harrington; South Dakota State College, William F. Railing. 


INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND CHAPTER 


OFFICERS! 

Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. Chap- Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright 

ter Officers: Margaret McKenzie, Pres; Field, Ohio. Active 15 

Phyllis Dunham, Sec. Active 26. Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. Active 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter 13. 

Officers: Robert Ernst, Pres; Harry Bren- Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter 

owitz, Sec. Active 52. Officers: Dallas E. Riddle, Pres; Margaret 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 8 B. F. Rogler, Sec. Active 87; Junior 1; 
Agricultural Mechanical and Normal College, Associate 5. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. Active 5. Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege, Normal, Ala. Active 9. 


Concerning members in unaccred- alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter 


ited institutions or without institutional Officers: Anne L. Eastman, Pres; Claire 
connections, see statistics and explana- Ordway, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 
tory note on page 200. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Chapter Officers: Norman A. Brittin, Pres; 
Ruth Albrecht, Sec. Active 104; Junior 1; 
Associate 2. 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Active 6. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala. Active 5 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Ala. Chapter Officer: 
Sec. Active 8. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston, 
Ala. Active 1; Associate 1 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 
Chapter Officer: Laureson W. Forrester, 
Sec. Active 5. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. 
Chapter Officers: Paul E. Alyea, Pres; 
Joe H. Gardner, Sec. Active 231; Junior 
2; Associate 12. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska 
Chapter Officers: Charles T. Genaux, Pres, 
William H. Magee, Sec. Active 32; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Albany State College, Albany, Ga. Active 6 

Alberta, University of, Edmonton, Alberta 
Active 2 

Albion College, Albion, Mich Chapter 
Officers: Vernon L. Bobbitt, Pres; Edna 
towersox, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 14 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Joseph L. Norton, Pres; Samuel 
Scholes, Jr., Sec. Active 34; Associate 1 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Henry M. Muller, Pres; Agnes 
E. Painter, Sec. Active 58; Associate 1. 


Lucille Branscomb, 


Allen University, Columbia, S. C. Active 4 
Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 11. 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 1 


Amarillo College, Amarillo, Tex. Active 2. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Active 1. 

American International College, Springfield 
Mass. Chapter Officers: Gilman A 
Randall, Pres; Margaret L. Ramos, Sec 
Active 29. 

American University, 


Washington, D. C 


Chapter Officer: Ellis Weitzman, Pres; 
Active 61. 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, 


Lebanon. Active 5. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass Chapter 
Officers: Alfred F. Havighurst, Pres; John 
B. Halsted, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, 
Anderson, Ind. Active 2. 

Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga Active 1 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Herman Schurer, Pres; 
Gustave Rabson, Sec. Active 27; Associate 


Bi 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N.C. Chapter Officers: John B. Hamilton, 
Pres; Nellie E. Dry, Sec. Active 25 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chap- 
ter Officers: Edward Walker, Pres; Byrd 
Burton, Sec. Active 23. 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. Chapter 
Officers: Robert V. Zacher, Pres; Edward 


E. Burgoyne, Sec. Active 99; Associate 2 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter 
Officers: Albert F. Gegenheimer, Pres; 
Althea S. Mattingly, Sec. Active 175; Asso- 
ciate 1. 
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Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Monticello, Ark. Active 8. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Ark. Active 3. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark 
Chapter Officers: Melvin R. Sims, Pres; 
Jean Condray, Sec. Active 29. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, 
Ark. Active 4. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark 
Chapter Officers: Ralph C. Barnhart, Pres; 
Joseph P. Fulton, Sec. Active 76; Asso- 
ciate 4. 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School), 
Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officer: Sidney 
J. Fields, Pres. Active 13. 

Armstrong College of Savannah, Savannah, 
Ga. Active 1. 


Russellville, 


Army Language School, Monterey, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Bela C. Maday, Pres; 
Leon Vasu, Sec. Active 77. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Active 

Ashlaud College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 6 

Athens College, Athens, Ga. Active 1 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga Active 6 


Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Active 1 

Augusta, Junior College of, Augusta, Ga 
Active 1. 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill, Chapter 
Officers: Lucien White, Pres; Dorothy J. 
Parkander, Sec. Active 16 

Augustana College, Sioux 
Active 8 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 


Falls, S. Dak 
Active 1 
Babson Institute of Business Administra- 


tion, Babson Park, Mass. Active 1 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 3 


Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Calif. Active 
6. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 


Chapter Officers: William J. 
Pres; Delbert M. Beswick, Sec. 
Associate 3. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Chapter Officers: Thomas H. Wetmore, 
Pres; J. Virgil Herring, Sec. Active 124. 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Lil Active 7. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Robert J. Koblitz, Pres; 
Anthony E. Hecht, Sec. Active 26; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine Chapter 
Officers: Arthur M. Freedman, Pres; G 
Paul Whitbeck, Sec. Active 21; Associate 
1 


MacLeod, 
Active 66; 


Baylor University, Waco, Tex Chapter 
Officers: Chloe Armstrong, Pres; Edna P 
Caskey, Sec. Active 69; Associate 1. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. Active 6 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 
Active 1. 

Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. Active ¢ 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers 
Robert H. Irrmann, Pres; Edward C. Fuller, 
Sec. Active 34; Associate 4 

Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. Active 2 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. Active 1 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. J. 

Active 2. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

11; Associate 1. 


Active 
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Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: 
D. B. Robertson, Pres; Ervilla A. Masters, 
Sec. Active 47. 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Bethel College, Newton, Kans. Active 2. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Active 1. 

Birmingham-Southern College, 
Ala. Active 1. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. Active 2. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: John V. G. Forbes, Pres; Charles 
A. Gray, Sec. Active 18; Associate 3. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss 
Active 3. 

Bluefield College, Bluefield, Va. 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va 
Chapter Officers: James E. Andrews, Pres; 
John T. Jones, Sec. Active 9 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. Chapter 
Officer: Helen Moore, Sec. Active 14 


Active 1. 
Active 3 
Active 10 


sirmingham, 


Active 2. 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Chapter 
Officer: P. Albert Duhamel, Pres; Active 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter 


Officers: Walter L. Holcomb, Pres; David 
K. Burkhart, Sec. Active 187; Associate 1 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Chap- 
ter Officers: Edward Pols, Pres; James A. 
Storer, Sec. Active 44. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Chapter Officer: R. Stanley 
McCordock, Pres. Active 116; Junior 1; 
Associate 3. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ill Chapter 
Officers: Laurence E. Norton, Pres; June 
Snow, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert A. Manners, Pres; 
Stuart A. Mayper, Sec. Active 44; Junior 
3. 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. Active 5. 

Bridgeport, University of, Bridgeport, Conn 
Chapter Officers: Francis E. Dolan, Pres; 
Frances M. Dolan, Sec. Active 35 

Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Active 10. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, 
© Active 23. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Officers: Alfred McC. Lee, Pres; 
Madden, Sec. Active 219; Junior 1; 
ciate 2. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Active 36; Junior 1 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter 
Officers: Edward A. Bloom, Pres; Etta 
Soiref, Sec. Active 51; Associate 1 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter 


Utah 


Chapter 
Ward 
Asso 


Officers: Felix Gilbert, Pres; Rosalie ¢ 
Hoyt, Sec. Active 33; Junior 2; Associate 
1 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter 
Harold E. Cook, Pres; Anthony 
A. Krzywicki, Sec. Active 51; Associate 


Officers: 


Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Active 1; Junior 1. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ter Officers: J 


Chap- 
Alan Pfeffer, Pres; Tune 
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McArtney, Sec. Active 132; 
Associate 4. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chap 
ter Officers: Nicholas M. Cripe, Pres; Dor- 
orthy Horne, Sec. Active 49; Associate 3. 


Junior 5; 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land, Calif. Active 5. 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. Chapter Officers: Ian Campbell, 
Pres; Milton S. Plesset, Sec. Active 83; 
Associate 1. 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. Active 10. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Philip F. Griffin, Pres; 
Howard K. Schachman, Sec. Active 251; 
Junior 4; Associate 1. 

California, University of, Davis, Calif. Ac 
tive 19; Associate 1. 
California, University of, 
Chapter Officers: Theodore H Sullock, 
Pres; David S. Saxon, Sec. Active 206; 

Junior 2; Associate 3. 

California, University of, Riverside, 

Active 10; Associate 1. 


Riverside, Calif. 


Calif 


California, University of, San Francisco, 
Calif. Active 5. 

California, University of (Santa Barbara 
College), Goleta, Calif Chapter Officer 


Herbert Fingarette, Pres Active 44 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Active 


Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. Active 4. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Rupert J. Ederer, Pres; William 
F. Kean, Sec. Active 12. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Officers: W. O. Doescher, Pres; 
C. Fendt, Sec. Active 7 

Carbon College, Price, Utah. Associate 1 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn Active 
18. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Chapter Officers: Sara E. Piel, Pres; 
Roy W. Curry, Sec. Active 65; Associate 
4 


Chapter 


Edward 


Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis Chapter 
Officers: Roy J. Christoph, Pres; Nancy; 
Boman Dross, Sec. Active 30 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn 
Active 16. 

Carthage College, Carthage, III Chapter 
Officers: Margarte Heinsen, Pres; Samue! 
E. Brick, Sec. Active 17. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 


Chapter Officers: Stanley P. Wasson, 
Pres; Charles Saltzer, Sec. Active 74. 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. Active 9 


Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Chapter Officers: Henry J. Browne, 
Pres; Mary L. Active 102 
Junior 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter 
Officers Leah A. Strong, Pres; Clayton 
H. Chapman, Se Active 15; Associate 1 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, 
La. Chapter Officer: W. Darrell Overdyke, 
Pres. Active 23. 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J 
Active 2 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. 


Paynich, Sec 


Chapter Offi- 
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cers: James W. Graham, Pres; Donald T. 
Butler, Sec. Active 27. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Chapter Offi 
cers: Harold C. Svanoe, Pres; Paul B. 
Modlish, Sec Active 12. 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Lewis A. Jackson, Pres; 
Clara A. Henderson, Sec. Active 34; As- 
sociate 2. 

Central State College, Edmond, Okla Ac 
tive 7. 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Wash 
Active 1 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky 
Chapter Officer: Donald E. Bartlett, Pres 
Active 13; Associate 1. 

Chaffey College, Ontario, Calif. Active 2 

Chapman College, Orange, Calif. Chapter 
Officer: Bert C. Williams, Pres. Active 13 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S. C. A: 
tive 1. 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa Chapter 
Officers: Henry G. Bugbee, Pres; Edith 
Kern, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Chapter Officers: William H. Wes 
son, Jr., Pres; Norbert Koch, Sec. Ac 
tive 19 
hicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Chicago, Il]. Chapter Officers: Sidney M 
Bernstein, Pres; Maxine Gordon, Sec. Ac 
tive 38. 

Chicago City Junior College (Wright 
Branch), Chicago, Ill. Active 8 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, III. 
Active 1. 

Chicago Medical College, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
tive 2; Junior 1; Associate | 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Ac 
tive 29. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: Benson E. Ginsburg, Pres; Sid- 
ney J. Socolar, Sec. Active 208; Junior 3; 
Associate 1. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. Chapter 
Officers: Harold C. Armstrong, Pres; Ed- 
ward C. Guilford, Sec. Active 22; Associ- 
ate 1. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Active 1; Associate 1 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Harold M. Vinacke, Pres; 
Ruth Highberger, Sec. Active 216; Junior 
2; Associate 3 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S. C. Active 10. 

Citrus Junior College, Azusa, Calif. Active 1 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Kurt E. Lowe, Pres; Henry M 
Magid, Sec. Active 227; Junior 2; Asso- 
ciate 3. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. (Clare 
mont, Active 3) (Claremont Men's, Active 
/) Pomona, Active 25, Associate 2) (Scripps, 
Active 12). Chapter Officers: Hugh J 
Hamilton, Pres; Elmer B. Tolsted, Sec. 

Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 2 

Clark College, Vancouver, Wash. Active 6 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: Gerson Kegeles, Pres; George E 
Hargest, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Active 5. 
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Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. 
Chapter Officers: Ernest M. Lander, Jr., 
Pres; Gilbert W. Biggs, Sec. Active 37; 
Associate 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Chapter 
Officers: Edwin T. Settle, Pres; Kenneth 
M. Cook, Sec. Active 34. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. Active 8; 
Associate 2. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Chapter 
Officers: Richard C. Gilman, Pres; Carlin 
T. Kindilien, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Colby Junior College for Women, New Lon- 
don, N. H. Active 1. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: James A. Storing, Pres; 
Huntington Terrell, Sec. Active 77; Junior 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo Chapter Officers: 
Roy C. Nelson, Pres; Catherine R. Clark, 
Sec. Active 48; Associate 1 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Chapter Officers: Wallace C. Boyce, Pres; 
Fred A. Sondermann, Sec. Active 52 
Junior 1; Associate 1 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo 
Chapter Officer: Leonard W. Hartkemeier, 
Pres. Active 8 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. Chapter Officers: Harald P. Christen 
sen, Pres; Alberta E. Reitze, Sec. Active 
29 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunni- 
son, Colo. Chapter Officers: Clarence Rock- 
well, Pres; Vera E. Clark, Sec. Active 18 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo. 
Active 4. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chap- 
ter Officers: W. Otto Birk, Pres; Lauretta 
M. Bellamy, Sec. Active 110; Junior 2; 
Associate 2. 

Columbia College, Columbia, S.C. Active 10. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Ernest Nagel, Pres; 
Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Sec. Active 259; 
Junior 2; Associate 5. 

Compton District Junior College, Compton, 
Calif. Active 9. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va Chapter 
Officers: Harry Finkelman, Pres; Milton 
S. Cushman, Sec. Active 17 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Active 1. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
Chapter Officers: Hamilton M. Smyser, 
Pres; Glen L. Kolb, Sec. Active 67; As- 
sociate 2. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New 
jritain, Conn. Active 26; Associate 1 
Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. 
Chapter Officers: Marshall J. Walker, Pres; 
Harold G. Halcrow, Sec. Active 176; Junior 

1; Associate 5. 

Connecticut, University of (Hartford 
Branch), Hartford, Conn. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Donald K. Pease, Pres; Marion L 
Starkey, Sec. Active 17. 

Contra Costa Junior College, East, Concord, 
Calif. Active 3 
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Contra Costa Junior College, West, Rich- 
mond, Calif. Active 3. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Cooper Union, The, New York, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Henry B. Hope, Pres; Mat 
thew E. Zaret, Sec. Active 51. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. Chap 
ter Officers: Watson M. Davis, Pres; 
Herbert E. Hendriks, S Active 44 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Frederick S. Erdman, Pres; Her 
bert Newhall, Sec. Active 292; Junior 6; 
Associate 6. 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. Active 1; 
Associate 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 
&. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chap 
ter Officers: Lacey Lee Leftwich, Pres, 
Ada W. Roberts, Sec. Active 7. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S 
Dak. Active 3. 

Daihousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Active 2. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn. Active 4. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter 
Officers: Almon B. Ives, Pres; Fred Ber 
thold, Jr., Sec. Active 134; Junior 1; 
Associate 1 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Chapter 
Officer: George L. Abernethy, Pres. Ac 
tive 29. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. V: 
Active 8 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio A 
tive 9. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del Ac- 
tive 7. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del 
Chapter Officers: Kenneth D. Steers, Pres 
Chester W. Hitz, Sec. Active 93 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex. Ac- 
tive 5s 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Miss. Chapter Officer: Patrick G. Hogan, 
Jr., Pres. Active 20. 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chap 
ter Officers: Irving E. Mitchell, Pres 
Lionel G. Crocker, Sec. Active 68; As- 


sociate 2. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. C} 
ter Officer: Byron L. Johnson, Pres; A 
tive 70; Junior 3; Associate 1. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill Chapter 
Officer: Kenneth K. Henning 
tive 79; Junior 1; Associate 2 

DePauw University, Greencastle 
ter Officers: Charles P c 
Harry L. Hawkins, Sec 
sociate | 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery, Des Moines, lowa Active 4 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich Ac 
tive 15 


Pre 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa Chapter 
Officers Bertram H. Davis, Pres; Julien 
A. Ripley, Jr., Sec. Active 57; Junior 3; 


Associate 2. 


Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Chap 
ter Officers: Norman A. Holmes, Pres; 
Jobn A. Davis, Sec. Active 17 
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Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Active 5. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San 
Rafael, Calif. Active 7 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Leland P. Johnson, Pres, 
Mary R. Caron, Sec. Active 63; Associ- 
ate 1. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J Chapter 
Officers: E. G. Stanley Baker, Pres; Pur 
nell Benson, Sec. Active 29. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Active 5. 

Dropsie Coilege, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 8; 
Associate 1. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Chapter Officer: Charles W. Tyrrell, Sec. 
Active 17. 

Duke University, Durham, N. ( Chapter 
Officers: Theodore Ropp, Pres; Frances D 
Acomb, Sec. Active 235; Associate 2 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chap- 


ter Officers: Gerald L. Zimmerman, Pres; 
Gerard Bessette, Sec. Active 31. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind Chapter 
oO rs: William Fuson, Pres; Mabel Arn 
old, Se Active 12; Associate 1! 

East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. 
Chapter Officers: George Pasti, Jr., Pres; 


Edgar W. Hirshberg, Sec. Active 18 

East Central State College, Ada, Okla. Ac 
tive 1. 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Mo. Active 1. 

El Camino College, El Camino, Calif Ac 
tive 2 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, II Chapter 
Officers: Harold P. Wukasch, Pres; Mar- 
guerite S. Kaufman, Sec. Active 20 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Chapter Of- 
ficer: Hans H 3ernt, Pres. Active 21; 
Associate 1. 

Elon College, Elon College, N. C. Active 1; 
Associate 1. 

Emerson College, Boston, Mass. Active 4; 
Associate 1. 

Emannuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Mich Active 1. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. Ac 
tive 2. 

Emory University, Emory Universit) Ga. 


Chapter Officers Lynwood M. Holland, 
Pres; Howard E. Campbell, Sec Active 
104. 


Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 
? 


Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Mass. Ac 
tive 2 

Eureka College, Eureka, Ill Active 4 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. ( 
ter Officer: Freda A. Martin, Sec. Active 
23; Associate 2. 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash. Ac 
tive 4 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn Ac 
tive 2 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
N. J. Chapter Officers: Julius O. Luck, 


Pres; Eileen T. Costello, Sec. Active 41 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Chapter Officer: Anne M tarry, Sec 
Active 9 
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Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Active 11. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Of- 
ficers: Albert N. Cousins, Pres; Sara R. 
Watson, Sec. Active 21. 

Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Big 
Rapids, Mich. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Finch College, New York, N. Y. Active 4. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Active 7. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter 
Officers: Nelson Fuson, Pres; Keturan E 
Whitehurst, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Searle F. Charles, Pres; Irma 
Schnooberger, Sec. Active 22. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: 
Charles U. Smith, Pres; Lucy R. Adams, 
Sec. Active 36. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla 
Active 9. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla 
Chapter Officers: Robert D. Miller, Pres; 
Betty Watts, Sec. Active 156; Junior 3; 
Associate 3. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. 
Chapter Officers: George R. Bentley, Pres; 
Vivian Prince, Sec. Active 213; Junior 1; 
Associate 3. 

Fordham University (Bronx Division), New 
York, N. Y. Active 4. 

Fordham University (Manhattan Division) 
New York, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Maurice 
I. Hart, Pres. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Edwin P. Martin, 
Pres; Doris V. Stage, Sec. Active 35 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Active 2 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind 
Chapter Officers: 1. George Blake, Pres; 
Lawrence Pasel, Sec. Active 19. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. Chapter Officer: Frederick H. Suy- 
dam, Sec. Active 62. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chap 
ter Officers: Winston Strong, Pres; Arnold 
P. Biella, Sec. Active 90; Associate 2. 

Friends University, Wichita, Kans. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. Chap 
ter Officers: Robert N. Daniel, Pres; A\l- 
bert N. Sanders, Sec. Active 35. 


Gannon College, Erie, Pa. Active 1 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I! 
Active 6. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Russell S. Rosenberger, Pres; 
Forrest E. Justis, Sec. Active 2 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Jack Allen, 
Pres; William A. Fitzgerald, Sec. Active 
30; Junior 1. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Chapter Officers: Frances Campbell 
Amemiya, Pres; Margaret A. McGee, Sec. 
Active 25; Associate 1. 

George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Chapter Officers: Elbridge Colby, 
Pres; Reuben E. Wood, Sec. Active 78; 
Junior 3. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Ac- 
tive 3; Associate 1. 
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Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Ac- 
tive 4. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C 
Chapter Officers: Bernard Wagner, Pres; 
John G. Keller, Sec. Active 51; Junior 4 

Georgia College, Middle, Cochran, Ga. Ac- 
tive 2. 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Ac 
tive 7. 

Georgia College, South, Douglas, Ga. Ac 
tive 1. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga 
Chapter Officers: Robert E. Stiemke, Pres; 
Benjamin J. Dasher, Sec. Active 83; As 
sociate 2. 

Georgia, Medical College of, Augusta, Ga. 
Active 6. 

Georgia State College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers 
Harold L. Johnson, Pres; W. M. Grubbs, 
Sec. Active 33 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledge 
ville, Ga. Active 9. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. 
Active 3 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chap- 
ter Officers: Paul E. Pfutze, Pres; Ila 
Rooks, Sec. Active 76; Junior 1; As 
sociate 3. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert L. Bloom, Pres; M. 
Esther Bloss, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter 
Officers: telle Otto, Pres; Virginia G 
Canfield, Sec. Active 44; Associate 2. 

Grambling College, Grambling, La. Active 3 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney 
Vt. Active 1 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. Ac 
tive 3 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Chapter 
Officers: Helena Percas, Pres; William T. 
McKibben, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 5. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 
Active 10. 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. Active 4. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 
Chapter Officers: Juul E. Van R. Altena, 
Pres; Chester O. Johnson, Sec. Active 20; 
Associate 1. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Active 12. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: David M. Ellis, Pres; Marcel I. 
Moraud, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chap- 
ter Officers: Lyle D. Koch, Pres; Clarence 
A. Nelson, Sec. Active 30. 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Va. Associate 1. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter 
Officers: Edward C. Kollmann, Pres; Walter 
B. Hunter, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Chapter 
Officers: John E. Yarnelle, Pres; Enos G 
Pray, Sec. Active 18. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex 
Active 2. 
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Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chapter Officers: L. Simington Curtis, 
Pres; Clayda J. Williams, Sec. Active 29 

Hartford Seminary Foundation (Hartford 
School of Religious Education), Hartford, 
Conn. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Calif. Active 1 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 10 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chap 
ter Officers: John T. Edsall, Pres; King 
man J. Brewster, Sec. Active 153; Junior 
3; Associate 1. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Active 2 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter 
Cficers: John P. Roche, Pres; John D. 
Campbell, Sec. Active 27. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Chapter Officers: Robert M. Kamins, Pres; 
Lorraine F. Fitzsimmons, Sec. Active 171; 
Junior 3; Associate 5. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 3 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. Active 1; Associate 2. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 1. 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, 
Mich. Active 1. 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pa. Ac- 
tive 6. 

Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, Minn. Ac 
tive 2. 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland 
Park, Mich. Active 1 

High Point College, High Point, N. C. Ae- 
tive 7. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 3 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn Chapter 
Officer: James J. Sullivan, Pres. Active 
15. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Of 
ficers: A. E. Andress, Pres; Edith Scottron, 
Sec. Active 16. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
Bs Chapter Officers: Theodore T 
Odell, Pres; Paul Swartz, Sec. Active 43; 
Associate 1. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Otto Krash, Pres; Georgia S. 
Dunbar, Sec. Active 65; Associate 1 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. Active 5; 
Associate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass 
Chapter Officers: Raymond E. McDonald, 
Pres; Edward S. Flynn, Sec. Active 12. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Of 
ficers: Andrew G. Meyer, Pres; Elizabeth 
L. Towle, Sec. Active 38. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 3; 
Associate 1. 

Houston, University of, Houston, Tex. Ac- 
tive 45; Associate 3. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 
8; Associate 1. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex 
Active 2. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C 
Chapter Officers: Gustay Auzenne, Jr., 
Pres; Virginia W. Callahan, Sec. Active 
44; Associate 1 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. Ac 
tive 16 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: James G. Clapp, Pres; Anne B 
Tipton, Sec. Active 217; Junior 2; Asso 


ciate 2. 


Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. Ac- 
tive 3. 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Active 3. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 4. 

Idaho Junior College, North, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. Chapter Officers: Dexter H. Moser, 
Pres; John C. Dreaney, Sec. Active 11 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Chap- 
ter Officer: Do os y D. Faris, Sec. Active 
60: Associatie 

Idaho, aicsaiee of, Moscow, Idaho. Chap- 
ter Officers: William S. Greever, Pres; 
Helen E. Dudley, Sec. Active 126. 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Coio. Ac 
tive 6. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 
10; Associate 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Leslie R. Hedrick, 
Pres; William Danworth, Sec. Active 56; 
Associate 1. 

Illinois State College, Eastern, Charleston, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Emma Reinhardt, 
Pres; Lee A. J. Smock, Sec. Active 71; 
Junior 1. 

Illinois State College, Northern, DeKalb, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Paul Burtness, Pres 
Ledford J. Bischof, Sec. Active 48; As- 
sociate 3. 

Illinois State College, Western, Macomb, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: Grace Sproull, Pres 
Richard S. Hampleman, Sec. Active 47 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. Chapter Officers: C. Bradford Barber, 


Pres; Theodore Sands, Sec. Active 173; 
Junior 2; Associate 4 

Illinois University, Southern, Carbondale, 
Ill Chapter Officers: E. C. Coleman, 


Pres; Dorothy E. Heicke, Sec. Active 157; 
Junior 2; Associate 8. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: D. W. Gotshalk, Pres; Richard 
C. Wilcock, Sec. Active 582; Junior 5; 
Associate 5. 

Illinois, University of (College of Medicine), 
Chicago, lll. Chapter Officers: George L 
Webster, Pres; Norman R. Alpert, Sec. 
Active 19 

Illinois, University of (Navy Pier), Chi 
cago, Ill. Chapter Officers: William D 
Grampp, Pres; Eugene Dutton, Sec Ac 
tive 160; Junior 2. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Ill. Chapter Officer: Rupert Kilgore, Pres 
Active 21; Associate 1 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind 
Chapter Officers: Allen B. Kellogg, Pres; 
Kenneth E. St. Clair, Sec. Active 7. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Chapter Officers: Donald Scheick, 
Pres; Nelle McCalla, Sec. Active 84. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chap 
ter Officers: Austin V. Clifford, Pres; 
Charles W. Hagen, Jr., Sec. Active 389; 
Junior 3; Associate 4. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J. Active 10. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
John F. Timmons, Pres; Hazel E. Allen, 
Sec. Active 198; Junior 12. 
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Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Chapter Officers: Erma B. Plaehn, 
Pres; Merrill F. Fink, Sec. Active 103. 

Iowa, State University of, lowa City, lowa. 
Chapter Officers: William E. Porter, Pres; 
Robert M. Featherstone, Sec. Active 258; 
Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount 
Iowa. Chapter Officer: 
Pres. Active 24. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


*leasant, 
Glover B. Ferrell, 


Active 26 


Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. Active 3 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Chapter Officer: James B. Fleek, 
Pres. Active 8. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Ac- 
tive 4. 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: William Cherniak, 
Pres; Ruth E. Hunt, Sec. Active 5; As 
sociate 1. 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chapter Officer: Edward F. Willis, Pres. 
Active 8. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Bernard S. Jablonski, 
Pres; Frank J. Devlin, Sec. Active 22 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
Chapter Officers: Don C. Allen, Pres; Hans 
W. Gatzke, Sec. Active 123 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C 
Chapter Officers: U. S. Brooks, Pres; 
Elsie E. Woodard, Sec. Active 9. 


Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ill. Active 1 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mo. Chapter 
Officers: Lillian Sp.-.gler, Pres; Arnold 
E. Irwin, Sec. Active 10 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 1 


Juilliard School of Music, New York City, 
N. Y. Active 6. 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 4. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Chap 
ter Officers: Donald W. Van Liere, Pres; 
Allen V. Buskirk, Sec. Active 22. 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, Kansas City, Mo. Active 1. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, 
Mo. Chapter Officers: H. H. Waggoner, 
Pres; S. Frederick Seymour, Sec. Active 
42; Associate 1. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chap- 
ter Officers: Abby Marlatt, Pres; Mary F. 
White, Sec. Active 123. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Vida L. Askew, 
Pres; Della A. Warden, Sec. Active 35 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Claude Leist, 
Pres; Jean McColley, Sec. Active 44; 
Associate 1. 

Kansas, University of, 
Chapter Officers: 
M. C. Slough, Sec 
Associate 3. 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. Ac 
tive 2 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chap 
ter Officers: John H. Parks, Pres; Dorothy 


Emporia, 


Lawrence, Kans 
Ambrose Saricks, Pres 
Active 291; Junior 1; 
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V. Diles, Sec. 
sociate 2. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. <A: 
tive 6. 

Kentucky State College, Eastern, Richmond, 
Ky. Chapter Officer: Clifton A. Basye, 
Sec. Active 31. 

Kentucky State College, Western, Bowling 
Green, Ky. Active 2. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, K 
Chapter Officers: William L. Matthews, 


Active 181; Junior 1; As- 


Jr., Pres; Laura K. Martin, Sec. Active 
186; Junior 2; Associate 3. 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky 


Active 2. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chay 
Officers: Edwin J. Robinson, Jr., Pres; 
James M. Pappenhagen, Sec. Active 37 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter 


ter 


Officers: William D. Hammack, Pres; C¢ 
leen Gorman, Sec. Active 23. 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa 
Active 2. 


Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, Kirksville, Mo. Active 14 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Of 
ficers: John S. Watt, Pres; John S. Dav 
enport, Sec. Active 29; Associate 3 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
11. 


Active 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Of 
ficers: Winfield Keck, Pres; Hance C 
Hamilton, Sec. Active 60; Associate 

La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. Active 
6. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohi Chap 
ter Officer: Kathryn S. Bennett, Pres. <Ac- 
tive 9; Associate 1. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. C1 
ter Officers: W. Gordon Milne, Pres; | 
abeth T. Lunn, Sec. Active 36; Associate 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beau 
mont, Tex. Chapter Officers William J 


Conner, Pres; Harmon E. Eveland, Se 
Active 35; Associate 1. 
Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. Active 4 
Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. Active 2 
Langston University, Langston, Okla. Ax 
tive 10. 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 7 
Laval, University of, Quebec, Que. Active 1 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter 
Officer: Chandler W. Rowe, Sec. Active 
29; Associate 1. 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Chap 


ter Officers: Carl Y. Ehrhart, Pres; Alice 
M. Brumbaugh, Sec. Active 14; Associate 
1 


Lee College, Baytown, Tex. Active 1. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Thomas M. Haynes, Pres; Frank 
S. Hook, Sec. Active 42; Junior 1; As 
sociate 1. 


LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. Active 8 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Ax 
tive 3 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, (Cre 
Chapter Officers: Norman W. Hickman, 
Pres; Edith T. Smith, Sec. Active 48; 
Associate 2. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C 


Active 1 
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Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn. Active 6. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Chapter Officers: Milton G. Hardiman, 
Pres; U. S. Maxwell, Sec. Active 26. 


Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Active 7. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Chap- 
ter Officers: Marguerite L. Ver Kruzen, 
Pres; Robert A. Cruce, Sec. Active 39. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore., Chapter 
Officer: George Barnes, Pres. Active 5 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. 
Active 15. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. Ac 
tive 2. 

Long Beach State 
Calif. Active 18. 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute, Farmingdale, N. Y. Active 1. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active 5; Associate 1. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va. Active 20 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chapter Officer: Robert C. Williamson, 
Pres. Active 18. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Active 1. 

Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilming- 


College, Long Beach, 


ton, Calif. Active 1. 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Chapter Officer: William Geller- 
man, Pres. Active 50. 


Los Angeles Valley Junior College, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Active 1. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. Active 3 

Louisiana College, Southeastern, Hammond, 
La. Active 7; Associate 2 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, 
La. Active 16. 

Lousiana State College, Northeast, Monroe, 
La. Active 1 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, 
Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: J 
Mitchell Reames, Pres; Sarah L. C. Clapp, 
Sec. Active 32. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 
Chapter Officers: Harold J. Smolinski, 
Pres; Minnie B. Tracey, Sec. Active 36. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. Chapter Officers: Rudolf Heberle, 
Pres; John Wildman, Sec. Active 151; 
Junior 3; Associate 4. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. 
Chapter Officers: Louie C. Kesselman, 
Pres; Creighton Gilbert, Sec. Active 73; 
Associate 1. 


Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. Chapter Officers: Wentworth Wil 
liams, Pres; Edward N. Sabbagh, Sec. 


Active 23. 
Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, 
Wash. Active 4. 


Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. Active 3 


Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. Chapter 
Officers: Patrick J. Casey, Pres; Helen C. 
Potter, Sec. Active 36; Junior 4; Asso- 
ciate 2. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, La Ac- 
tive 10. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Active 4. 
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Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 3 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Active 1. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. Active 1. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Loring B. Priest, Pres; W. 
Arthur Faus, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 
14; Associate 1. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
lll. Active 2. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 6 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. Ac- 
tive 1. 

MacMurray College 
ville, Ill. Active 11. 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, La 
Active 5. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chap 
ter Officers: Earl Spangler, Pres; Celestia 
A. Meister, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chap- 
ter Officers: George Hicks, Pres; Joe W. 
Kraus, Sec. Active 34. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chap- 
ter Officers: John J. Nolde, Pres; Ingeborg 
MacKellar, Sec. Active 81; Junior 1; 
Associate 2. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind 
Active 4. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Themistocles F. Acconci, Pres; 
Howard R. Floan, Sec. Active 40 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. Active 24 

Manila Central College, Manila, Philippines 
Active 1. 

Manitoba, University of, 


for Women, Jackson- 


Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba. Chapter Officers: Robert A. Wardle, 
Pres; Edmund G. Berry, Se Active 15 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Chapter 
Officer: Robert L. Jones, Pres. Active 14 

Marin, College of, Kentfield, Calif. Active 
1. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Rudolph E. Morris, Pres; 
George H. Zimny, Sec. Active 64 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chap- 
ter Officer: Virginia E. Lee, Sec. Active 


30; Associate 1. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Ac- 
tive 3. 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 3 


Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie, 
Md. Active 4. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. Active 6. 


Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, 
Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. Active 9. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. 
Chapter Officers: Verne E. Chatelain, Pres; 
June C. Wilbur, Sec. Active 261; Junior 
1; Associate 2. 

Maryland, University of (Maryland State 
College), Princess Anne, Md. Active 13. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. Ac- 
tive 4. 


Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 
10. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. Active 1 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, 
lowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: N. A. 
Milas, Pres; Philip Franklin, Sec. Active 
53; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Active 14. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Chapter Officers 
Frank J. Hilferty, Pres; Catherine E 
Comeau, Sec. Active 14 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Chapter Officers: Anna F 
Philbin, Pres; Helen B. Ross, Sec. Active 
26; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Chapter Officers: Elmer 
W. Salenius, Pres; Florence G. Dorward, 
Sec. Active 19; Associate 2. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Mass. Chapter Officers: Mabel 
B. Wilson, Pres; William H. Malone, Sec. 
Active 22; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, North 
Adams, Mass. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass. Chapter Officer: Margaret W 
Dower, Sec. Active 11. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Wor 
cester, Mass. Active 21. 

Massachusetts, University of, Ambhberst, 
Mass. Chapter Officers: Robert W. Wag 
ner, Pres; Adolf E. Schroeder, Sec. Active 
51; Associate 2. 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Loma Linda, 
Calif. Active 1. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Active 6. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn 
Chapter Officers: Jesse W. Spiceland, Pres; 
Lee N. Newcomer, Sec. Active 52. 

Menlo College, Menlo Park, Calif. Active 1. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Chapter Of- 
ficers: Charles H. Stone, Pres; Edward 
J. Newby, Sec. Active 23. 

Mercy College, Detroit, Mich. Active 6. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. Active 11. 

Merrimack College, Andover, Mass. Active 
° 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter 
Officers: Halbert C. Christofferson, Pres; 
Max B. Rosselot, Sec. Active 169; Associate 
1. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Chapter Officers: Herman Meyer, Pres; 
William S. Wight, Sec. Active 107; Junior 
2; Associate 5. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, 
Marquette, Mich. Chapter Officers: Aurele 
A. Durocher, Pres; Almon V. Vedder, Sec. 
Active 43; Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Chapter Officers: Fred- 
erick J. Rogers, Pres; Hazel M. De Meyer, 
Sec. Active 62. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. Active 18. 
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Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Chapter Officers: Alice R. Bensen, 
Pres; E. Walfred Erickson, Sec. Active 39 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. Active 331; Junior 1; Associate 7 

Michigan, University oi, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Chapter Officers: Helen Peak, Pres; N 
Edd Miller, Sec. Active 385; Junior 8&8 
Associate 2 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Chap 
ter Officers: Claude L. Bourcier, Pres; 
Robert M. Chute, Sec. Active 45 

Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 1 

Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: Walter Emch, Pres; David F. 
Driesbach, Sec. Active 22. 


Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter 


Officers: Marie Nogues, Pres; Norman 
Pietan, Sec. Active 34; Associate 4 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. ~“hapter 


Officers: Thomas L. Reynolds, Pres; Frank 
M. Laney, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Chapter Officers: Dorothy Dart, 
Pres; Marianna Cherry, Sec. Active 15; 
Associate 1. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 
Active 6; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minn. Active 9. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. Chapter Officer: Daniel F. Burton, 
Pres. Active 26; Associate 1 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moor- 
head, Minn. Active 7. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. Chapter Officers: Arthur F. Nelson, 
Pres; Arthur Wormhoudt, Sec. Active 24. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn. Chapter Officers: Jean Talbot, Pres; 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Sec. Active 15. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chapter Officers: J. Edward Gerald, Pres; 
Ruby B. Pernell, Sec. Active 526; Junior 
5; Associate 6. 

Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch), 
Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: William 
R. McEwen, Pres; Robert F. Pierce, Sec 
Active 57; Associate 1. 

Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. Active 1. 

Mission House College and Theological 
Seminary, Plymouth, Wis. Active 3. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 3 

Mississippi Junior College, East, Scooba, 
Miss. Active 1. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. Chapter Officers: Mary L. Gehring, 
Pres; Leo Miller, Sec. Active 56. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss 
Chapter Officer: Ben M. Wofford, Pres. 
Active 85; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Miss. Chapter Officers: Harvey Crom- 
well, Pres; Sigfred C. Matson, Sec. Ac- 
tive 46. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. 
Chapter Officers: James E. Savage, Pres. 
Leland L. Scott, Sec. Active 90; Associ- 
ate 2. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo. Active 7. 
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Missouri State College, Central, Warrens 
burg, Mo. Chapter Officers: Robert T 
Gray, Pres; Gilbert Rau, Sec. Active 17. 

Missouri State College, Northwest, Maryville, 
Mo. Chapter Officers: John Harr, Pres; 
Estella Bowman, Sec. Active 37. 

Missouri State College, Southeast, Cape 
Giradeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: Dorothy 
C. Dickson, Pres; Margaret M. Strahlmann, 
Sec. Active 33; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Missouri State College, Southwest, Spring 
field, Mo. Chapter Officers: O. P. Trent 
ham, Pres; Richard J. Payne, Sec. Active 
37; Associate 1. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, 
Kirksville, Mo. Active 13. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo 
Chapter Officers: C. Terence Pihlblad, Pres; 
ohn C. Murdock, Sec. Active 202; Junior 
2; Associate 6. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Ac 
tive 6. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. Ac- 
tive 3; Associate 1. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter 
Officer: Simon J. Vellenga, Pres. Active 
31; Associate 1. 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, 
N. J. Active 5. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont 
Active 3. 

Montana College of Education, Eastern, 
Billings, Mont. Chapter Officers: Vernon 
Cooper, Pres. Active 8; Junior 1. 

Montana College of Education, Western, 
Dillon, Mont. Active 11; Associate 1. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Chapter Officers: Carl F. Kraenzel, Pres; 
G. Fred Weber, Sec. Active 28; Associate 
1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 
Chapter Officers: Walter G. Browder, Pres; 
Fred S. Honkala, Sec. Active 86; Associate 


Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Calif. 
Active 1; Junior 1. 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Md. Chapter Officers: Harvey J. Cheston, 
Jr., Pres; Bernice F. Pierson, Sec. Active 
13. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. Chapter 
Officer: Herbert A. Woodbury, Pres. Ac- 
tive 10. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 
i. 

Moravian Colleges, The, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: George Tyler, Pres; Ruth 
M. Roberts, Sec. Active 8. 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 
Chapter Officers: Ophelia Wilkes, Pres; 
Clarica Williams, Sec. Active 20. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Chap- 
ter Officers: Frederick H. Dedmond, Pres, 
Cyril F. Atkins, Sec. Active 20. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Ac- 
tive 6. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 1. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. Active 7. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Chapter Officers: David J. Holden, Pres; 
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Marjorie Kaufman, Sec. Active 96; As- 
sociate 1. : 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 


Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. Active 1. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Active 3. 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kans. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, 
N. Y. Active 4. 

Mount San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 
Active 1. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert E. Bader, Pres; Walter 
W. Webb, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Victor L. Johnson, Pres; William 
M. French, Sec. Active 18. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Ore. Active 3. 

Murray State College, Murray, Ky. Active 7. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: William L. Fisk, Jr., 
Pres; Harvey D. Tschirgi, Sec. Active 31; 
Associate 1. 


National College of Education, Evanston, III. 
Chapter Officers: John H. Daugherty, Pres; 
Janet C. Rees, Sec. Active 14; Associate 1. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebr. Active 12. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebr. Chapter Officers: Calvin T. Ryan, 
Pres; William A. King, Sec. Active 29. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr 
Active 3. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebr. Chapter Officers: Benjamin B. Bern- 
stein, Pres; J. R. Johnson, Sec. Active 24. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln. Nebr. 
Chapter Officers: Norman H. Cromwell, 
Pres; Robert E. Knoll, Sec. Active 235; 
Junior 1; Associate 5. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Active 5. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter 
Officers: Lowell L. Jones, Pres; Roy D. 
Willey, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

New Brunswick, University of, Fredericton, 
N. B. Active 1. 

New England College of Pharmacy, Boston, 
Mass. Junior 1. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass. Chapter Officer: Chester W. Wil- 
liams, Pres. Active 4; Junior 1. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, 
N. H. Chapter Officers: Charlotte G. Nast, 
Pres; Carroll S. Towle, Sec. Active 117; 
Junior 2; Associate 3. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. Active 15. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. Active 4. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
N. J. Chapter Officers: John C. Hutchin- 
son, Jr., Pres; Lois M. French, Sec. Active 
13. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J. Associate 1. 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J. Active 15 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. 
Chapter Officers: W. Ellis Watkins, Pres; 
Max Kramer, Sec. Active 87; Associate 2 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: John S 
Johnson, Pres; Minor W. Major, Sec. Ac 
tive 28. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Socorro, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: 
Morris F. Stubbs, Pres; Irl T. Scott, Se 
Active 11. Associate 2. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Rosewell, 
N. Mex. Chapter Officers: James H. Sikes, 
Pres; Eugene J. Fox, Sec. Active 14. 

New Mexico University, Eastern, Portales, 
N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Richard E 
Stroup, Pres; Arvel W. Branscum, Sec. 
Active 25; Associate 1. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Chapter Officers: William P 
Albrecht, Pres; Ernest W. Baughman, Sec. 
Active 96; Associate 1. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
N. Mex. Active 9. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Active 3 

New School, New York, N. Y. Active 5. 

New York City Community College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active 8. 

New York Medical College, New York, N. Y. 
Active 10. 

New York, State University of— 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Robert J. Kessler, Pres; Wayne H. Carter, 
Sec. Active 12. 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi, Delhi, N. Y. Active 1. 

College of Medicine at New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

College of Medicine at Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Active 1. 

College for Teachers at Albany, Albany, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert F. Cree 
gan, Pres; Violet H. Larney, Sec. Active 
100; Associate 1. 

College for Teachers at Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: David T. Thiel- 
king, Pres; Acitve 97; Associate 4. 

Harpur College, Endicott, N. Y. Chapter 
Officer: Harry B. Lincoln, Sec. Active 28. 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Cobleskill, N. Y. Active 1. 
Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 
Active 9. 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Teachers College at Brockport, Brockport, 
Chapter Officers: R. Murray 
Thomas, Pres; Barbara J. Gill, Sec. Active 
27; Junior 1. 

Teachers College at Cortland, Cortland, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Donald R. McCoy, 
Pres; Philip Wexler, Sec. Active 66; Asso- 
ciate 2. 

Teachers College at Fredonia, Fredonia, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: George P. Zimmer, 
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Pres; Gudrun M. Hoidahl, Sec. Active 40; 
Associate 1. 

Teachers College at Geneseo, Genesco, 
N. Y. Active 9. 

Teachers College at New Paltz, New Paltz, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Richard K. Red- 
fern, Pres; Josephine Palmer, Sec. Active 
44. 

Teachers College at Oneonta, Oneonta, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: Agnes Nelson, 
Pres; Hannah Yager, Sec. Active 26; As- 
sociate 2. 

Teachers College at Oswego, Oswego, N. Y 
Chapter Officers: William G. McGarvey, 
Pres; Helen Hagger, Sec. Active 24. 
Teachers College at Plattsburg, Plattsburg, 
N.Y. Active 6. 

Teachers College at Potsdam, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Active 6. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Forrest E. Long, Pres; 
George B. Vetter, Sec. Active 289; Junior 
2; Associate 6. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
N. J. Active 24. 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 8 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Active 5. 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical 
College of, Greensboro, N. C. Active 18. 
North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, 
N. C. Chapter Officers: C. Elwood Boul 
ware, Pres; John V. Turner, Sec. Active 

27. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Key L. Barkley, Pres; Stuart Nob- 
lin, Sec. Active 81; Associate 4. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Chapter Officers: Claiborne Jones, 
Pres; Norman W. Mattis, Sec. Active 132. 

North Carolina, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Richard Bardolph, Pres; Alice 
Schriver, Sec. Active 41. 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. Active 
4 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Howard W 
McCauley, Pres; Robert L. Crom, Sec. Ac- 
tive 86; Junior 4; Associate 1. 

North Dakota School of Forestry, Bottineau, 
N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Normal and Industrial 
College, Ellendale, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, May- 
ville, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: W. D. Allen, 
Pres; Pearl Stusrud, Sec. Active 60. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley 
City, N. Dak. Active 31. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Christopher 
Hamre, Pres; Myrtle Pedersen, Sec. Active 
124; Associate 1. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla. 
Active 3; Associate 1. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Ac- 
tive 10. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. Chapter Officers: William R. 
Dodge, Pres; Edna Grinstead, Sec. Active 
31; Junior 1. 
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Northwestern Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis, Minn. Active 2. 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla. 
Chapter Officers: Frank K. Wadley, Pres; 
Bennie Henry, Sec. Active 31. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Chapter Officers: Ernest Wrage, Pres; 
Karl de Schweinitz, Jr., Sec. Active 312; 
Junior 1; Associate 6. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Chapter 
Officers: Walter D. Emerson, Pres; George 
F. Newbrough, Sec. Active 21. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Chapter Officers: James P. Danehy, Pres; 
Paul A. Montavon, Sec. Active 86. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter 
Officers: Norman Sacks, Pres; Robert B. 
Lloyd, Sec. Active 90. 

Cccidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chap- 
ter Officers: John W. McMenamin, Pres; 
Evelyn Thompson, Sec. Active 41; Associ- 
ate 1. 

Odessa College, Odessa, Tex. Active 1. 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, 
Ga. Active 4. 

Ohio Northern University (College of Phar- 
macy), Ada, Ohio. Active 3. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Howard J. Pincus, Pres; 
Frank McL. Mallett, Sec. Active 367; 
Junior 11; Associate 7. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Maxwell S. Pullen, Pres; Willard H. 
Elsbree, Sec. Active 130; Junior 1; Asso- 
ciate 2. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Chapter Officers: Samuel M. Pratt, Pres; 
Libuse L. Reed, Sec. Active 67; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officers: 
George E. Lewis, Pres; Elinor Evans, Sec. 
Active 57; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
Active 5; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Chapter Officer: Virgil F. Dougherty 
Sec. Active 10. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Eastern, Wilburton, Okla. Active 1. 
Oklahoma Junior College, Northern, Tonkawa, 

Okla. Associate 1. 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
kla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. 
Chapter Officers: Arthur Heilman, Pres; 
Janice E. Christensen, Sec. Active 175; 
Junior 3; Associate 2. 

Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash. Active 
13. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter 
Officers; James M. Earl, Pres; George L. 
Wilber, Sec. Active 35; Associate 2. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 
Active 2. 

Orange County Community College, Middle- 
town, N. Y. Active 10. 

Oregon Community Cellege, Central, Bend, 
Ore. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 
Chapter Officers: George Harding, Pres; 
Lucille Millsap, Sec. Active 30. 


Oregon College of Education, Eastern, La 
Grande, Ore. Chapter Officers: D. Helen 
Bliss, Pres; Leona C. Golz, Sec. Active 17. 

Oregon College of Education, Southern, Ash- 
land, Ore. Chapter Officer: Roy W. Mc- 
Neal, Pres. Active 25. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officers: John M. Swartout, Pres; 
Martha A. Plonk, Sec. Active 208; Associ- 
ate 9. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chapter 
Officers: Fred A. Cuthbert, Pres; Martin 
Schmitt, Sec. Active 219; Associate 1. 

Oregon, University of (Dental and Medical 
Schools), Portland, Ore. Active 9. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College 
of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 3 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Ont. Active 3. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 2 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 
4. 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Active 1. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Tex. Active 1. 


Pace College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Offi 
cer: Alice Lewis, Sec. Active 46; Associ- 
ate 2. 

Pacific, College of the, Stockton, Calif. Chap- 
ter Officers: Walter S. Knox, Pres; Carl 
D. Voltmer, Sec. Active 38. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash 
Active 25. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 
Active 1. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Chap 
ter Officers: Irving C. Story, Pres; Betty 
J. Owen, Sec. Active 15; Junior 1. 

Palomar College, San Marcos, Calif. Active 
a. 

Pan American College, Edinburg, Tex. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 10. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Active 1. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 1. 

Peace College, Raleigh, N. C. Associate 2. 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, N. C. 
Active 2. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: Russell Erb, Pres; Claude 
B. Helms, Sec. Active 10. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 4. 

Pennylvania State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. Chapter Officer: George S. 
Hart, Sec. Active 8. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Chey- 
ney, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Clarion, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Cather- 
ine A. Reimard, Pres; Katherine E. Griffith, 
Sec. Active 32; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. Active 13. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa. Chapter Officer: Edward W. 
Bieghler, Pres. Active 15; Associate 1. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. Chapter Officers: Italo L. de 
Francesco, Pres; Ruth E. Bonner, Sec. Ac 
tive 11 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa Chapter Officers: Allen D 
Patterson, Pres; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. Ac- 
tive 11; Associate 1 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Richard 
C. Keller, Pres; Dorothy Hughes, Sec. Ac- 
tive 28; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. Chapter Officer: Etta C. 
Skene, Pres. Active 9. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. Active 7. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. Chapter Officers: Merwin W. 
Humphrey, Pres; Dorothy H. Veon, Sec. 
Active 484; Junior 3; Associate 2. 

Pennsylvania State University (Swarthmore 
Center), Swarthmore, Pa. Active 5. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chapter Officers: lark Byse, Pres; 
Betram W. Zumeta, Sec. Active 244; 
Junior 5; Associate 5. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 
Chapter Officers: James D. Boyack, Pres; 
John R. Ewbank, Sec. Active 13. 

Philippines, University of the, Quezon City, 
Philippines. Active 1. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 2. 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Chapter 
Officer: K. Dale, Pres. Active 20. 

Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. Ac- 
tive 3. 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Active 1. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: William F. Schulz, Jr., 
Pres; Anna Buzzell, Sec. Active 244; As- 
sociate 3. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 
Active 6. 

Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San 
German, Puerto Rico. Active 12. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. See 
Claremont Colleges. 

Portland State College, Portland, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officers: Egbert S. Oliver, Pres; Alex- 
ander Scharbach, Sec. Active 61; Associ- 
ate 2. 

Portland, University of, Portland, Ore. 
Chapter Officers: Merle A. Starr, Pres; 
Claudia Cleveland, Sec. Active 20. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Prairie View, Tex. Active 15. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Edwin B. Knowles, Pres; Pauline 
Pfeifer, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chap- 
ter Officers: Milton G. White, Pres; How- 
ard C. Horsford, Sec. Active 112; Junior 
1; Associate 5. 
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Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers 
Mary C. Towle, Pres; George B. Happ, Sec. 
Active 8. 

Providence College, Providence, R. I. Active 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 35. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. 
Chapter Officers: Robert D. Sprenger, Pres; 
Annabel Lee, Sec. Active 40. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter 
Officers: John Dyer-Bennet, Pres; Roy G. 
Curtis, Sec. Active 312; Junior 1; Associ- 
ate 2. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Koppel S. Pinson, Pres; Elizabeth 
G. Scanlan, Sec. Active 124; Associate 1. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: Lawrence R. Nichols, Pres; Laura 
A Tillett, Sec. Active 20. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. Active 
1. 

Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. Active 1. 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Conn. Active 
11; Associate 1. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Ac- 
tive 1. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. Chapter Officer: John S. G. 
Carson, Pres. Active 40; Associate 1. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: William J. Klausner, 
Pres; Margaret D. Clark, Sec. Active 45; 
Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Offi- 
cers: William L. Parker, Pres; Maure L. 
Goldschmidt, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. Active 3. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y¥Y. Chapter Officers: Robert E. Whal- 
lon, Pres; William R. Birge, Sec. Active 
29. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Chapter Officer: Mary M. 
Keeffe, Pres. Active 8. 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, Rumford, 
R. I. Active 2. 

Rhode Island, University of, Kingston, R. I. 
Chapter Officers: Milton Salomon, Pres; 
Scott MacKenzie, Jr., Sec. Active 97; 
Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Offi- 
cer: Alan D. McKillop, Pres. Active 26. 
Associate 2. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. 
Active 12. 

Ricker College, Houlton, Maine. Junior 1. 

Rider College, Trenton, N. J. Active 16. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Dwight F. Mowery, Jr., Pres; George 
H. Miller, Sec. Active 24; Associate 2. 

Riverside College, Riverside, Calif. Chapter 
Officer: Cecil E. Stalder, Pres. Active 6. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 5; 
Associate 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
N.Y. Active 1. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: John B. Christopher, 
Pres; Francis L. Horler, Sec. Active 85; 
Junior 2; Associate 1. 
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Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Of- 
ficers: Atwood Hudson, Pres; Editha Un- 
derhill, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter 
Officers: George Saute, Pres; Flora L 
Magoun, Sec. Active 27; Associate 2. 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter 
Officers: Robert C. Cosbey, Pres; Benja- 
min Burack, Sec. Active 40; Junior 1; 
Associate 2. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 2 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Chapter Officers: Irvin Hooper, Pres; 
C. LeRoy Mason, Sec. Active 15. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. Active 1. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Isabelle W. Taylor, Pres; Thomas 
S. Knight, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J 
Chapter Officers: Francis W. Hopkins, 
Pres; Isabel Dimmick, Sec. Active 184; 
Associate 3. 

Rutgers University, Newark Colleges of, 
Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: C. Wil- 
lard Heckel, Pres; Vincent E. Fiordalisi, 
Sec. Active 54; Junior 1; Associate 3. 


Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
Calif. Active 5. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Norman Rudy, Pres; Her 
bert Chruden, Sec. Active 34. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. Ac- 
tive 4. 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. Ac- 
tive 1. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. Active 5. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 2. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 3. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officer: George F. Monahan, Sec. Ac- 
tive 26. 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 12. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
Active 7. 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 
1. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 
Active 3. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 
4. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Henry Reiff, Pres; George 
W. Doten, Sec. Active 38; Associate 2. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, St. Louis, Mo. Active 1. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 
23; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, College of, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary of 
the Woods, Ind. Active 3. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 
10. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 


1. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
Chapter Officer: F. Joseph Amrhein, Jr., 
Sec. Active 7. 


St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisc 
Active 1. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield Minn. Chapter 
Officers: Mabel J. Shirley, Pres; Clifford 
A. Hauberg, Sec. Active 62 

St. Peter’s College of Arts and Sciences, 
Jersey City, N. J. Active 2. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Ac- 
tive 5. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chapter Officers: Anthony L. Chiuminatto, 
Pres; John L. Doll, Sec. Active 22. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. Active 4 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. Ac 
tive 4. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts 
ville, Tex. Active 6. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Ac- 
tive 1. 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Active 20. 

San Bernardino Valley College, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. Chapter Officer: Grace 
Baumgartner, Sec. Active 13. 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Calif 
Active 1. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 
Chapter Officers: Kramer J. Rohfleisch, 
Pres; Charles Morgan, Sec. Active 99; 
Associate 3. 

San Francisco, The City College of, San 
Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Robert 
P. Utter, Pres; Leah L. Cooper, Sec. Ac 
tive 39. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Active 6. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif. Active 60; Junior 1. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, 
Calif. Active 9. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif 
Chapter Officers: Norman H. Dolloff, Pres; 
Mary D. Booth, Sec. Active 85. 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Calif. Ac 
tive 1. 

Santa Barbara Junior College, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Active 1. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. 
Active 2. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, 
Calif. Active 3. 

Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Chapter Officer: Edith G. Sperry, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Active 10. 

Savannah State College, Savannah, Ga. Ac- 
tive 12. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. <Ac- 
tive 11. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. See Clare- 
mont Colleges. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. Ac- 
tive 1; Junior 1. 

Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. Active 
1; Associate 1. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 
Active 22. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: Helen V. Irwin, Pres; Margaret 
Garrity, Sec. Active 5. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. Active 4. 
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Shenandoah College and Conservatory, Day- 
ton, Va. Chapter Officer: Glen C. Law, 
Pres. Active 8. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va 
Chapter Officers: Louise Huffaker, Pres; 
Lois Cross, Sec Active 20 


Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 5 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Active 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter 


Officers: Anna M. Lynch, Pres; Elizabeth 
S. Anthony, Sec. Active 44; Associate 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. Active 
15; Associate 1. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Active 3. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Chapter Officers: Everett V. Stonequist, 
Pres; Norbert Isenberg, Sec. Active 54; 
Associate 1. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: Gertrude P. Smith, Pres; Ken- 
neth Wright, Sec. Active 66; Junior 1; 
Associate 1. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Chapter Officers: Arthur B. Dugan, Pres; 
Bayly Turlington, Sec. Active 23; Junior 
1; Associate 1. 

South Carolina, Medical College of, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Active 5. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
S. C. Active 10; Associate 1. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia S. C. 
Chapter Officer: James A. Morris, Pres. 
Active 94; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. Active 2; Associate 1. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculutre 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. 
Chapter Officer: Donald E. Kratochvil, Sec. 
Active 54; Junior 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. 
Dak. Chapter Officers: Charles R. Estee, 
Pres; William H. Cape, Sec. Active 67. 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla. 
Active 8; Associate 1. 

Southern California, University of, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Ronald 
F. Brown, Pres; B. R. McElderry, Sec. 
Active 227; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Southern College of Optometry, 
Tenn. 2 


Memphis, 

Active 2. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Chapter Officers: Robert M. Trent, Pres 
Laurence Perrine, Sec. Active 81; Asso 
ciate 2. 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark 
Chapter Officers; Frank L. Irwin, Pres; 
Shirley Grear, Sec. Active 29. 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, 
S. Dak. Active 2. 

Southern University and Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La 
Chapter Officer: Leander L. Boykin, Sec. 
Active 14. 


Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 
Active 2; Associate 2. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Active 1. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Ac- 
tive 4; Associate 1. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, 


Tex. Active 5. 
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Southwestern State College, Weatherford, 
Okla. Active ¢ 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. 
Active 5. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 2. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Ac- 
tive 14. 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Chap 
ter Officers: Bernard F. Haley, Pres; Robert 
W. Ackerman, Sec. Active 230;' Junior 1; 
Associate 1. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
Tex. Active 18. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Associate 2. 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 
12; Associate 1. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. Active 3; Associate 1 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. Chap- 
ter Officers: Herbert A. Anderson, Pres; 
Ellen F. Nelson, Sec. Active 28; Associate 
1. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Tex. Active 

Sullins College, Bristol, Va. Active 2. 

Susquehanna University, Selingsgrove, Pa 
Active 12. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: John D. McCrumm, Pres; Hilde 
D. Cohen, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Chap- 
ter Officers: G. Noble Gilpin, Pres; Eleanor 
D. Barton, Sec. Active 45; Associate 2 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Eric W. Lawson, Pres; Florence 
Van Hoesen, Sec. Active 333; Junior 25; 
Associate 2. 

Syracuse University (Utica College), Utica, 

N.Y. Chapter Officers: Harold W. Manner, 

Pres; M. Dorisse Howe, Sec. Active 31. 


Active 21; 


Active 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 
9. 


Tampa, University of, Tampa, Fla. Active 
5 


Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Tex. 
Active 3. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. 
Associate 1. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officers: Robert H. Liewellwn, Pres; 
Kenneth E. Burnham, Sec. Aétive 156; 
Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 12. 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 

Tenn. Active 5. 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, 
Tenn. Active 16; Associate 1. 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Norman L. 
Parks, Pres; Lane L. Boutwell, Sec. Ac- 
tive 35; Associate 1. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Chapter Officers: Earl M. Ramer, Pres; 
Rena Josie, Sec. Active 189; Associate 1 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn 

Active 1; Associate 1. 


Active 4; 
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Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
Jack T. Kent, Pres; Joseph M. Nance, Sec. 
Active 92; Associate 3 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Tex. Active 24. 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Tex. 
Active 17. 

Texas State College, North, Denton, Tex. 
Chapter Officers: William T. Hagan, Pres; 
Leonard G. Benson, Sec. Active 68; Asso 
ciate 3. 

Texas State College, West, Canyon, Tex. 
Active 1; Associate 1. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Tex. Chapter Officer: Evelyn K. Dillon, 
Sec. Active 59; Associate 2. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Com- 
merce, Tex. Chapter Officers: Harry M. 
Lafferty, Pres; Myrtice Pledger, Sec. Ac- 
tive 21; Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, 
San Marcos, Tex. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Chapter Officers: Archie L. Leonard, Pres; 
Quanah Lewis, Sec. Active 55; Junior 
1; Associate 1. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter 
Officers: Alfred Seelye, Pres; Oscar Maurer, 
Sec. Active 193; Associate 3. 

Texas, University of (Texas Western Col- 
lege), El Paso, Tex. Active 9; Junior 1. 
Texas, University of (Dental Branch), 
Houston, Tex. Chapter Officer: Lorna J. 

Bruning, Sec. Active 20. 

Texas, University of (Medical School), 
Galveston, Tex. Active 8. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Active 4. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 4; 
Associate 2. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. Active 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chap- 
ter Officers: Floyd J. Brinley, Pres; B. W. 
Stevenson, Sec. Active 88; Associate 4. 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Ac- 
tive 6; Junior 1. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. Active 1. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Ac- 
tive 5. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter 
Officers: D. G. Brinton Thompson, Pres; 
Eugene W. Davis, Sec. Active 49; Asso 
ciate 1. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Active 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. 
Chapter Officers: Frances K. Hendricks, 
Pres; Donald E. Everett, Sec. Active 36. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Russell E. Miller, Pres; Gordon G 
Evans, Sec. Active 100; Associate 2. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, La. Chapter Officers: Richard L. 
Barber, Pres; Gwynn S. McPeek, Sec. Ac- 
tive 167; Junior 2. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter 
Officer: Ivie E. Cadenhead, Jr., Pres. Ac- 
tive 22. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 


12. 


Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Tex. Active 2 

Union College, Barbourville, Ky. Chapter 
Officers: Charles W. Simms, Pres; Rena 
Milliken, Sec. Active 9; Associate 1 

Union College and University, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. H. Fox, Pres; 
Alan Nelson, Sec. Active 84. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
N. Y. Active 2. 

Union University, Jackson, Tenn. Active 7. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. Active 2. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
King’s Point, N. Y. Active 2. 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. Active 3. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. Active 12. 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officers: Eugene 
C. Crittenden, Jr., Pres; A. Boyd Mewborn, 
Sec. Active 36. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. Ac- 
tive 6. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Chapter 
Officers: Donald K. McKee, Pres; Arthur 
Carlson, Sec. Active 54; Associate 1. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter 
Officers: James R. Herbsleb, Pres; Helen 
Garrett, Sec. Active 24 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah Chapter Officers: Burrell Hansen, 
Pres; Carmen D. Fredrickson, Sec. Active 
64. 

Utah, College of Southern, Cedar City, Utah. 
Active 13. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chapter Officers: Sanford H. Kadish, Pres; 
Dorothy Snow, Sec. Active 130; Junior 1. 


Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Ga. Chap- 
ter Officer: Harold S. Gulliver, Pres; Ac- 
tive 8. 

Vallejo College, Vallejo, Calif. Active 1. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. <Ac- 
tive 3. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chapter Officers: Herbert Weaver, Pres; 
John C. Wahlke, Sec. Active 39; Junior 
1; Associate 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter 
Officer: Jeanne-Marie Wyld, Sec. Active 
100; Associate 1. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. 
Chapter Officers: Donald C. Gregg, Pres; 
Miriam N. Marston, Sec. Active 72; 
Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. Chap- 
ter Officer: Edward J. Monahan, Sec. 
Active 41. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
Active 2. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. 
Chapter Officers: Jesse H. Weatherby, Pres; 
Lynn D. Abbott, Jr., Sec. Active 22. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Active 5; Associate 1. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. Chapter Officers: Leland B. Tate, Pres; 
L. Mahlon Harrell, Sec. Active 61; Asso- 
ciate 2. 


» 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford 
College), Radford Va. Active 22; Associate 
1 


Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
Chapter Officers: Clarence C. Gray III, 
Pres; Mary W. Neugent, Sec. Active 51; 
Junior 2. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va 
Active 9. 

Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va. 
Chapter Officers: William S. Weedon, Pres; 
J. Jeffery Auer, Sec. Active 100; Junior 1; 
Associate 3. 

Virginia, University of (Mary Washington 
College), Fredericksburg, Va. Chapter Offi- 
cers: James H. Croushore, Pres; Stanley F. 
Bulley, Sec. Active 45. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Chap- 
ter Officers: John F. Charles, Pres; Victor 
M. Powell, Sec. Active 22; Associate 1. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
Chapter Officers: Charles L. 
Kraemer, Pres; J. Trygve Jensen, Sec. 
Active 39. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Chapter Officers: Dalma A. Brown, Pres; 
John E. Parker, Jr., Sec. Active 24. 

Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa. Active 7. 

Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka, 
Kans. Chapter Officer: William H. Key, 
Pres. Active 33. : 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 
Chapter Officer: Jack W. Henry, Jr., Pres; 
Active 15; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Central, 
Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officer: Helen 
M. Gould, Sec. Active 59; Associate 2. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, 
Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officers: H. K. 
Hossom, Pres; Agnes L. Colton, Sec. <Ac- 
tive 35; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Western, 
Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
C. Hicks, Pres; Herbert R. Hearsey, sec. 
Active 23. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. Chapter Officers: Bruce McDuffie, 
Pres; John A. Enman, Jr., Sec. Active 27. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. Active 8. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman Wash. 
Chapter Officers: George E. Hudson, Pres; 
Ruth E. Warnke, Sec. Active 167; Junior 
1; Associate 2. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chapter Officers: William Ringler, Pres; 
Homer C. Bishop, Sec. Active 146; Junior 
6; Associate 2. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. 
Chapter Officers: Hans Neurath, Pres; 
Donald E. Emerson, Sec. Active 286; 
Associate 4. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Chester H. Cable, Pres; Mildred 
Peters, Sec. Active 178; Junior 2; Asso- 
ciate 5. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Active &. 

Webb Institute of Nawal Architecture, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. Active 2. 
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Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chap- 
ter Officers: Katherine C. Balderston, Pres; 
Hannah D. French, Sec. Active 76; Asso- 
ciate 2. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Jean Wilder, Pres; Lynn Kirtland, 
Sec. Active 24. 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Active 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Active 7. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 
Chapter Officer: L. E. Gemeinhardt, Pres. 
Active 57. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
W. Va. Chapter Officers: Emil A. Holz, 
Pres; John E. Warner, Sec. Active 23; 
Associate 1. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. 
Va. Chapter Officer: Neal Riden, Pres. 
Active 24; Associate 1. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W 
Va. Chapter Officers: J. G. Leach, Pres; 
Helen Harrison, Sec. Active 102; Associate 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
non, W. Va. Chapter Officer: S. A. Small, 
Pres. Active 17; Associate 1. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine. 
Active 1. 

Westchester County Community College, 
White Plains, N. Y. Active 1. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 
Active 5. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Clara H. Mueller, Pres; 
Ruth Limmer, Sec. Active 31. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. Chapter Officers: Reuben S. Holthaus, 
Pres; Jean Kerschner, Sec. Active 27; 
Associate 1. 

Western Ontario, University of, London, 
Ont. Active 16. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Chapter Officers: Dwight W. Miles, 
Pres; Marion C. Siney, Sec. Active 155; 
Junior 2; Associate 8. 

Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa. Chapter 
Officers: Edwin C. Danner, Pres; Bernice F. 
Davies, Sec. Active 18. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 4. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Chapter Officers: Myron L. Simpson, Pres; 
Thomas R. Wiley, Sec. Active 27; Asso- 
ciate 1. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 1. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter 
Officers: Hedda Korsch, Pres; Richard O 
Goodwillie, Sec. Active 43; Junior 1; As- 
sociate 1. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 6. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Chapter Officer: Richard H. Clem, Sec. 
Active 26. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 
14; Associate 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 
3. 

Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, 
Kans. Chapter Officers: Vergil A. Shipley, 
Pres; Henry H. Malone, Sec. Active 74 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
Active 4. 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 


12. 
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Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Chap- 
ter Officers: Cecil R. Monk, Pres; Reginald 
Parker, Sec. Active 22; Associate 2. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, 
Va. Chapter Officers: Marcel A. Reboussin, 
Pres; Alexander Kallos, Sec. Active 53; 
Associate 2. 

William and Mary, College of, Norfolk, Va. 
Chapter Officer: Elizabeth M. Simcoe, Sec. 
Active 21. 

William and Mary, College of (Richmond 
Professional Institute), Richmond, Va. 
Chapter Officers: John T. Hilton, Pres; 
Mary V. Marks, Sec. Active 27. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Active 


William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. Active 


Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Chapter Officers: Fred H. Stocking, Pres; 
C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., Sec. Active 41; 
Associate 1. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. <Ac- 
tive 5. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 
12. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 
Active 3. 

Wingate College, Wingate, N. C. Active 1. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter 
Officers: Allen D. Edwards, Pres; Dorothy 
Jones, Sec. Active 33. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chapter Officer: Axel P. Peterson, Pres. 
Active 35; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Emerson G. Wulling, 
Pres; Arnold 1. Temte, Sec. Active 15. 

Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chapter Officers: Maxwell M. Freeman, 
Pres; Lura M. Carrithers, Sec. Active 26. 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wis. Ac- 
tive 2. 

Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Wis 
Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wis 
Chapter Officers: Walker D. Wyman, Pres; 
Raymond L. Garnett, Sec. Active 26; As- 
sociate 1. 


Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Wis 
Active 4. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wis. Ac 
tive 7. 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wis 
Chapter Officers: Wynett Barnett, Pres; 
Catherine Crossman, Sec. Active 22. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis 
Chapter Officers: Henry B. Hill, Pres 
Harold E. Kubly, Sec. Active 315; Junior 
2; Associate 4. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chap 
ter Officers: Everett H. Bush, Pres; Paul 
K. Glascoe, Sec. Active 25; Associate 1 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. Active 
9. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter 
Officers: Melcher P. Fobes, Pres; Russel! 
J. Becker, Sec. Active 35. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass. Chapter Officer: Louis P. Granath, 
Sec. Active 15. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo 
Chapter Officer: Gale W. McGee, Pres 
Active 56; Associate 4. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Ac 
tive 7. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 
6. 


Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
Wash. Chapter Officers: Herman C. Hopf, 
Pres; Robert R. Neuenschwander, Sec 
Active 10. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chap 
ter Officers: August B. Hollingshead, Pres 
George A. Schrader, Jr., Sec. Active 11¢ 
Junior 3; Associate 3. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter 
Officers: Hans Janssen, Pres; Lucile El 
dredge, Sec. Active 17. 

Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y. Chap- 
ter Officers: Irving Linn, Pres; Eli M 
Levine, Sec. Active 31; Associate 2. 

Youngstown University, Youngstown, Ohio 
Chapter Officers: Karl W. Dykema, Pres; 
Margarita W. Mills, Sec. Active 21. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with the appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned. Address in care of the General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biology: Assistant or associate professor, depending on qualifications. Salary over 
$4400 for 9 months, plus 8 weeks summer school at similar rate on about alternate 
years. Permanent person with Ph.D. and full-time teaching experience desired. 
Present incumbent has reached retirement age. Harmonious environment. Work 
consists of 3 or 4 classes in beginning biology meeting four times weekly, includ- 
ing two 2-hour laboratories throughout year. Start September 10, 1956. Charles 
A. Hoffman, Head, Division of Science, State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota. 

Business Administration, Economics: In long established church-related college for 
men, about 1150 enrollment; assistant professorship ($3800-$5000) for Ph.D., or 
instructorship ($3000-$4200) for M.A. with business or teaching experience; 
opportunity for evening class in personnel management for additional $600. Send 
inquiries and letters of application to: Dr. Albert L. Bell, Chairman, Department 
of Business Administration, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Chemistry: Associate professor or professor in Texas college; Ph.D. and teaching 


experience preferred. Beginning salary $6000-$7000. V 1359 
Chemistry, Commerce, Economics, Engineering, English, French, General Science, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, Secretarial: Instructorships, 


assistant and associate professorships, preparatory and college level, in the Near 
East. All teaching is in English. Apply Near East College Association, 40 
Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 

English: Applications are sought for the following positions. Teaching assistant 
(class A) $1200; teaching assistant (class B) $2400; instructor $3500 to $4200. 
Applicants for teaching assistantship should have completed the B.A. degree. 
Requirements for the M.A. degree in the University of British Columbia, to- 
gether with a list of graduate courses in English may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Department. Applicants for an instructorship need not 
have completed the Ph.D. degree. Roy C. Daniells, Chairman, Department of 
English, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 

History: Man, Ph.D. Small Eastern private college will name associate professor 
and department chairman. Desire outstanding teacher interested in experimental 
education. V 1360 

Lecturer and Assistant Conductor for European Study Tour: Member of college 
faculty, art, languages, or history preferred. Duties: organizing students, lec- 
turing during tour, and in general assisting tour conductor when required. 
Offered: all-expense-paid 2*/2 months tour of Europe from New York to New 
York, plus minor expense allowance. V 1361 


Nursing: Two positions, one in pediatrics and one in fundamentals. Master’s 
degree preferred. Large private Southeastern university with expanding 4-year 
program in nursing. Academic year appointments with salaries open. V 1362 
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Physics: Assistant or associate professor, depending on qualifications. Salary 
over $4400 for 9 months. Summer work unlikely. Permanent person with full- 
time teaching experience and more than M.S. desired. At present, physics requires 
only half-time: Mathematics or chemistry is rest of load. Teaching ability, 

vision and genuine interest in students essential. Staff has social security plus 
state pension plan. Start September 10, 1956. Charles A. Hoffman, Head, Divi- 
sion of Science, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Physics: Associate professor or professor in Texas college; Ph.D. and teaching 
experience preferred. Beginning salary $6000—$7000. V 1363 


Physics: Applications are invited for an instructorship or assistant professorship 
in physics at a large independent urban university in the Midwest. Candidates 
should be under 35 years of age and have their doctorates, with promise of 
distinction, if not experience, in either theoretical or experimental nuclear or solid 
state physics. Aptitude for research is as important as aptitude for teaching, which 
will include advanced undergraduate and graduate as well as elementary instruc- 
tion, but will not exceed 12 hours per week. Education, experience, references, 
publications, and a recent photograph should accompany all inquiries. V 1364 

Professors: The Institute of Technology USAF, has several vacancies for qualified 
professors or engineers to teach on a graduate and un dergraduate levei in aero- 
nautical, electrical, mechanical, chemical, and production engineering. Employ- 
ment will be effected in accordance with Civil Service regulations. Grade levels 
range from GS-9, $5440 per annum to GS-13 $8990 per annum. Applications 
should be made to the Dean, Resident College, Institute of Technology USAF, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: See Management, Accounting, Business Administration, Key No. 
A 6109. 

Administration: Position as dean, director of admissions, or registrar desired by 
man with 4 earned degrees, including Ph.D. Experience in all areas related to 
selective admissions, registration and records. Teaching experience. 40, married, 
good health, No geographical preference. Available summer or fall, 1956. 

A 6045 

Administration: Man, 44, married; Ph.D. Interested in administrative position in 
college or university, possibly combined with teaching of economics or business 
administration. Background in marketing, statistics, finance, and management. 
Superior research qualifications. Now associate professor in leading university. 

A 6046 

Administration: See Political Science, Key No. A 6129. 

Administration, Business Administration, Education or Combination: Man, 36, 


married. M.A., M.B.A., (cand.) Ed.D. Member: A.A.U.P., American Man- 
agement Association, Phi Delta Kappa. Listed: Who’s Who in American Edu- 
cation. Certified: New York State secondary school principal and social studies 
teacher. Awards: Foundation for Economic Education College-Business Ex- 
change Program, Economics-In-Action Fellowship. Available summer or fall, 
1956. A 6047 
Administration, Dean of Fine Arts: Man, 44, married. Ph.D., sociology. 12 years’ 
experience college teaching, both undergraduate and graduate levels, and 6 vears’ 
directing foundation-financed, state-wide program in educational sociology. Fields 
of specialization are educational sociology and intergroup relations. Publications 
and excellent references. Prefer a church-related, liberal-arts college. Available 
June, 1956. A 6048 
Administration, Scientist: Ph.D., middle forties, family; would like position as 
dean, college of arts and sciences, or school of engineering. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, etc. 20 years’ professor and chairman A 6049 
Anthropology, Sociology: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 6 years’ college 
teaching, both fields; extensive research experience, travel U. S. and Far East: 
numerous publications; adult education experience. Also interested in foreign 
student counseling. Seek permanent position, associate or assistant professor, 
with opportunity for advancement for job well done. Available summer or fall, 
1956. A 6050 


_ 
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Applied Mathematics-Computation: Man, 30. Ph.D. in applied mathematics. 3 
years’ experience teaching courses in the theory and application of digital and 
analog computing machines. Desire teaching position. A 6051 

Applied Physics, Electrical and Agricultural Engineering: Man, 45, married, 4 
children, Lutheran, B Se., M. Sc., A.E., candidate, lowa State College, Ex. 1944, 
Licensed to practice engineering through examinations (Washington, E.E., 1946, 
and Oregon, A.E., 1939). About 10 years’ design, research, or experimentation ; 
7 years’ university teaching since M.Sc. degree. GS-11 Civil Service rating. 
Curriculum vitae available. Publications; satisfactory recommendations. Who 
Knows—And What, U.S.A., Who’s Who in West and Who’s Who on Pacific 
Coast, Tau Beta Pi, A. K.L., A.A.U.P., A.A.A.S., E.S.A., A.S.E.E., A.LE.E., 
etc. Desire position as research engineer leading to specialist and/or professor 
and department head leading to engineering deanship. A 6052 

Architecture, History of Arts, Fine Arts: Man, 42, B. Eng. Arch., Ph.D., 15 years’ 
experience university teaching, associate professor: history of art, architecture, 
archeology of the ancient Orient and classical lands, Fulbright Exchange Professor, 
1955-56; publications. Available fall 1956. A 6119 

Art: Man, single. Experienced teacher. Trained at Kunstgewerbe Schule, Han- 
over, Germany. M.A., University of Chicago. Exhibited in U. S. since 1926. 
One-man shows in New York and Chicago. Available now, for college or art 
school. Painting, life drawing, design, theory, history of art. A 6053 

Art: Woman, 36. M.A., Columbia University, B.A., Hunter College, and pro- 
fessional art schools. 12 years’ teaching experience in colleges, elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and insitutions. Stage designer, muralist, puppeteer. Avail- 
able June or September, 1956. A 6054 

Art: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching experience, etc. Pub- 
lications. Accomplished artist- Listed in Who’s Who in American Art, and 
Who's Who in American Education. Member of Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.U.P., 
College Art Association of America, etc. Desire position to direct and teach 
graduate and undergraduate art courses in design, art education, painting, graphic 
arts, crafts, art history. Prefer department headship, full professor, or equivalent 
in college or university. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6055 


Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. 6 years’ teaching experience in both large 
Midwestern university and art museum. M.A., history of art and painting. 
Member of A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America, Midwestern College 
Art Conference. Active exhibiting painter in many regional and one-man shows. 
Awards in painting, drawing. Commercial art experience, published illustration, 
research in design theory. Desire assistant professorshiy » in college or university 
art department. Emphasis on painting, drawing, design, crafts, theory, history 
of art. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6056 

Biological Sciences, Human Physiology, Zoology: Man, 35, family. Ph.D. Pub- 
lications, societies, 9 years’ teaching and research experience. Desire teaching 
position in college or smaller university, preferably in East, Midwest, or South- 
east. Presently employed as assistant professor. Available September, 1956. 

A 6057 

Biology: Man, 45, married, 4 children. Ph.D. in botany. 15 years’ teaching ex- 
perience in biology, botany and genetics. Department head in liberal arts college 
for 8 years. Experience with large groups of students. A 6058 

Botanist: Man, 50, M.Se., D.Sc. Presently teaching general and advanced courses 
of botany in one of the Mideastern colleges of arts and sciences. 16 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching and research. Many publications. Qualified in general 
botany and plant physiology. Honorary and professional societies. May teach 
other biological subjects. Available September, 1956. A 6059 

Botany: Man, 31, married. Ph.D. (B.A., chemistry). 3 years’ teaching experience 
as assistant professor. Available July, 1956. Heinz Seltman, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

Botany: Man, 28. Ph.D., Northwestern. 2% years’ teaching biology, micro- 
biology, and plant physiology, plus 5 vears’ teaching and/or research assistant. 
Broad training. Research interest: algal physiology. Desire teaching-research 
position. Available September, 1956. A 6060 

3usiness Administration: See Management, Accounting, Business Administration, 
Key No. A 6109. 
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Business Administration: Man, 35, married. Ph.D., Ohio State. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 6 years’ experience as a collegiate teacher of marketing, 
including principles and problems, advertising, retailing, salesmanship. Also quali- 
fied to teach insurance. Currently located on permanent status at a metropolitan 
college ; desire position at resident-type college or university. Available September, 
1956. A 6061 

Chemistry: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Publications and patents. Considerable 
industrial and academic research as well as teaching experience in a wide variety 
of chemistry courses. Presently department chairman in a college in Midwest. 
Desire position in Eastern coilege which will allow continuation of research now 
under way. Available June, 1956. A 6062 

Chemistry: Ph.D. in physical chemistry. Desire position in accredited school. 
5 years’ recent experience teaching physical, analytical, general, some organic 
12 years of industrial and government research, including atomic energy. 15 
publications : thermodynamics, properties of heavy water and electrolytic solutions, 
statistical design of experiments, history of science, physical metallurgy. A 6063 

Chemistry: Man, 27, married, veteran. Ph.D., June, 1956. Organic major with 
strong physical chemistry background, biochemistry minor. Experience as 
teaching assistant. Sigma Xi. Available September, 1956. A 6064 

Chemistry: Woman. Ph.D. expected September, 1956, organic major, biochem- 
istry minor; laboratory instructor in general, qualitative analysis, organic and 
qualitative organic chemistry; 5 years’ industrial research experience. Desire 
academic teaching and/or research position, preferably in organic and _ bio- 
chemistry. A 6065 

Chemistry, Physical Science: Man, 39, family. Ph.D. (chemistry). Experienced 
teacher; want to develop conceptual course in physical science for non-scientists, 
inorganic or analytical courses for majors. Modest research, broad cultural 
background, interest in student minds. Salary range $5500-$6000. A 6066 

Civil Engineering: Man, married. Doctor’s degree, professional engineer; in- 
dustrial, graduate and undergraduate teaching experience. Also experience in 
research and research administration. Seek more responsible position. Invite 
correspondence regarding chairmanship of civil engineering department, or 
director of research or engineering experiment station with a college or uni- 
versity. Publications. A 6067 

Civil Engineering: Family man, 43, Ph.D. Professionally active registered engi- 
neer and educator with office, field, research, and teaching experience; interested 
in deanship or civil engineering headship. A 6068 

Economics: Man, 65, unmarried. M.A., history, Columbia, plus all requirements 
for Ph.D., except dissertation. Summer schools at several other large universities 
8 years’ teaching senior economics, plus history. Excellent background and 
practical experience in railroad transportation. Much personal independent study 
of general economics. Historical publication published in January, 1956. Liberal, 
progressive, stressing critical approach and emphasizing factors of social change. 
Desire permanent, part or full time position, northern United States, fall, 1956. 

A 6069 

Economics, Business, Communications, Administrative Assistant: Man, 45, married, 
2 children. Ph.D.; economics, social sciences, business administration. Post- 
doctoral study in psychology and public relations-fund raising. Liberal arts as 
undergraduate; also some engineering. Completing Ed.D. in college adminis- 
tration. Experience includes full professorship, departmental chairman, research 
director, planning specialist, corporation economist, personnel director, naval 
officer. Honor societies, scholarships and fellowships. Available fall, 1956 

A 6070 

Economics, Business Administration, American History: Man, 55, married. 16 
years of college teaching experience. Have taught: money and banking, corpora- 
tion finance, public finance, elementary economics, labor economics, business law, 
first-year accounting, U. S. history, U. S. Government, and other courses. Desire 
summer-school (1956) position. Will consider any location. \ 6071 


Economics and Business Administration: Man, 51, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 
Broad teaching and research experience in university, college, and federal govern- 
ment service; several languages; publications. Have taught principles of eco- 
nomics, comparative economics systems, urban land economics, foreign trade, 
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marketing, public finance, money and banking, history of economic thought. Ex- 
perience as economic consultant. Available for teaching, research, or both. A 6072 

Education: Man, 44, married. PhD. Fields: Educational administration, legal 
aspects of public education, teacher education. Total teaching and administrative 
experience 22 years at secondary, undergraduate, and university levels. Extensive 
writing on educational law topics—over 60 articles published since 1952. At 
present editor and publisher of monthly regional school law newsletter. Current 
writing commitments ; monthly school law article in national educational journal ; 
monthly regional news slette r. Desire summer position for 1956; preference school 
of law and/or secondary school administration. Box 505, Journal Square Station, 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 

Educational Sociology: Woman, 35. B.A., Mount Holyoke, English; Lt. Comdr. 
Waves; 40 hours toward Ph.D. in anthroy ology, Columbia; 5 years’ secondary 
teaching, English and history; M.Ed., Johns Hopkins; thesis in progress for 
Ph.D. in education; college extension experience. Wish to teach educational 
sociology, educational anthropology; secondary, principles, educational psy 
chology, methods. Available fall, 1956. A 6073 


Engineering: Man, single. Bachelor of Engineering, Master of Science, plus 
further graduate study in physics, advanced mathematics, and mechanical engi- 
neering. Experience in nuclear engineering training. Primary interest in teach- 
ing subjects in mechanics, thermodynamics, and metallurgy in mechanical engi- 


neering or engineering physics A 6074 
Engineering (Electrical): Man, 50, married, employed by major university; seek 
full-professorship; graduate, undergraduate and industrial experience during past 

20 years. Invite correspondence for coming academic year. A 6075 


English: Man, 40, married, 3 children. Phi Beta Kappa. M.A., Ph.D., Yale 
University ; additional study at Harvard as Ford Fellow. Major field, American 
literature. Minor, the novel, world literature, creative writing. 9 years of col- 
lege teaching, including graduate seminars. Publication in professional journals ; 
presently engaged in extensive editorial project. Seek position on liberal arts 
college or university faculty, any part of country save South. A 6076 


English: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D., University of Texas. Major field, 
17th century English literature. Minors, philosophy, linguistics, history. 9 
years’ university teaching experience. Publications, books in progress. At pres- 
ent assistant professor in Eastern institution. Will go anywhere. A 6077 


English: Man, 39, married, 2 children, Ph.D., California. 7 years’ university 
teaching; other teaching experience. Numerous publications. Special inter- 
ests: drama, criticism, novel, 18th century English literature, composition. Vet- 
eran. Desire position in West Coast state. Available September, 1956. A 6078 


English: Man, 39, married, child. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Special inter- 
ests: Shakespeare and Renaissance literature. 12 articles and numerous notes, 
book reviews, explications published. Book, almost completed, in preparation. 
Active in learned societies. 9 years’ liberal arts college teaching experience. 
Present rank professor. Desire position at strong liberal arts college with ac- 
cess to research facilities or at outsanding university. Excellent references 
Available September, 1956. A 6079 


English: Woman, 32, single. Ph.D. Fellowships, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, professional organizations. 7 years’ experience 
as assistant and instructor in large Midwestern universities. Adviser to campus 
organizations. 1 year of government service, plus summer non-teaching experi- 
ence. Approximately 1% years’ abroad, including travel in Europe, the Levant, 
Mexico, Canada. Prefer position in medium-sized institution, accessible to but 
not necessarily in a city. A 6080 


English: Man, 35, veteran, married. M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 6 years’ 
college teaching and 7 years’ diversified technical and business experience in gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. Would like to hear about challenging teaching or 
administrative position in New York City or vicinity offering permanent affilia- 
tion and paying at least as much as industry is now offering engineering students 
of the class of 1955. If vou are seeking someone with the qualifications stated 
above and can pay accordingly, please request credentials. A 6081 
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English: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 9 years’ college teaching experi 
ence. Specialties: American literature, 19th century English literature. Ex- 
perienced at all levels of the undergraduate and graduate program. Past qualifi- 
cations as well as forthcoming publications in College English, American Quarterly, 
and Mark Twain Journal. Available fall, 1956. A 6082 


English, Comparative Literature: Man, 34, Phi Beta Kappa, former Fulbright 
student. American M.A. in English; doctorate in comparative literature, Uni- 
versity of Paris. Publications. 5 years of residence and travel in Europe. 5 
years of full-time college and university teaching, all levels. Special interests : 
French-American literary relationships; the modern novel. Desire change to 
university with program in comparative literature or college with strong liberal 
arts. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6083 


English (Freshman) and/or French, Spanish and Comparative Literature: Woman, 
single, middle-aged. B.A. and M.A., Minnesota, near Ph.D., Chicago. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Lambda Alpha Psi, prizes, honors, scholarships, com- 
mittee service, adviserships. Vigorous, petite, strongest characteristic: class- 
room performance. Consider part-time in private college in temperate climate. 
Available fall, 1956. A 6084 


English (General) and/or American Literature: Man, 30, married, 1 child. A.M., 
Pennsylvania; Ph.D. course work complete. Strong American literature back- 
ground. 3 years’ experience in English, freshman composition, sophomore litera- 
ture survey, speech, technical writing. Currently chairman of business English 
sections in well-known Midwest university. Desire position in East which will 
allow once weekly trip to Philadelphia. Available fall, 1956. A 6085 


English, Middle Ages and Renaissance; Early Periods of American Literature: 
Man, 29, family of 4. 1 item published, 2 under consideration; paper on Shake- 
speare read. Expect doctorate summer, 1956; dissertation (late 16th century 
poetical MSS) and defense only hurdles. Long-term project in Shakespeare 
under way. Full-time college teaching, 4 years: remedial composition, vo- 
cabulary building, English for foreign-born, regular composition, composition for 
exceptional students, novel, biography and autobiography. All kinds of students : 
liberal arts, preprofessional, engineers, agricultural, business, home economics. 
Much committee work, departmental and campuswide. Prefer location near one 
of the great libraries, but not necessary. A 6086 


French: Man, Ph.D. in Romance languages; foreign travel, residence and study. 
Speaking knowledge of French. Publication. A 6087 
French, Spanish: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. 24 years of teaching, mostly on college 
level. Have taught all normal undergraduate French courses, and thorough 
survey course in Spanish. Now head of department of Romance Languages in 
a liberal arts college. Would prefer work in a university or in a larger liberal 
arts college. Any location considered, but South or Midwest preferred. Special 
interests: 17th century French literature, drama, courses in language teaching 
Available for summer or fall, 1956. A 6088 


French, Spanish, Romance Philology: Man, 49, married, 2 children. PhD. Study 
in European universities. Former Fulbright Professor in France, American Field 
Service Fellow, and C.R.B. Fellow. Long experience, state university. Pres- 
ently Professor of Modern Languages and Dean of Men in one of the oldest 
and best teacher training institutions. Numerous publications in French litera- 
ture; French, Spanish and Romance linguistics; methodology of modern lan- 
guage teaching. Active in M.L.A. Listed in Who’s Who in the East, Leaders in 
the Humanities, Cattell’s Directory. Prefer university or good liberal arts 
college with major duties instructional ; would accept some administration. Avail- 
able June, 1956. A 6089 


Geology: Man, 26, married, no children. B.S., mining geology, M.S. geology, 1 
year graduate study toward Ph.D. 1 year teaching experience plus teaching as- 
sistantships. Member Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Gamma Epsilon, Sigma Xi, A.A.U.P., 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Ohio Academy of Science, listed in Who's 
Who in American Education (1956), publications, experience in mineral explora- 
tion. Desire instructorship or assistant professorship to teach general geology. 
economic geology, structural geology, field geology, tectonics. Further informa- 
tion and references on request. Available September, 1956. A 6090 
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Geology and Geography (also Mathematics). Man, 39, married. Ph.D. Experi- 
ence: 7 years’ college and university, and 9 years in non-academic appoint- 
ments. Recent publications. Member professional organizations in U. S. and 
Europe. Interested in teaching at undergraduate and/or graduate level. Ex- 
perience in public relations. Qualified to teach other sciences. Available Sep- 
tember, 1956. A 6091 

German, Mathematics, Education: Man, married. Ph.D. (German), University of 
Wisconsin. 25 years in present position, teaching German and assisting in 
mathematics and education; also executive experience. Prefer Protestant col- 
lege with opportunity for work in theology. Author, “Temperance Plays for 
Radio or Stage.” For more complete biography, see Who's Who in the West. 
Will accept interim position. Available autumn, 1956. A 6092 

Health and Physical Education: Man, 37, married. B.S., M.A. and some hours 
above. Experience: 10 years’ health and physical education in teacher training 
schools, 3 years at graduate level. Active in learned societies, biography in Who's 
Who in the Middle-West, Who's Who in American Education. Excellent refer- 
ences. Would prefer health and physical education directorship. Available fall, 
1956. A 6093 

History: Man, 54, married, 1 son. M.A., Pennsylvania; D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow, 
Royal Historical Society. Research prize awards from Oxford University, 
Royal Historical Society and American Historical Association. Books pub- 
lished by Yale University Press and Clarendon Press, Oxford. Listed in Who's 
Who in America and Phi Alpha Theta History Fraternity. 15 years’ teaching 
experience. At present visiting professor, large Southwestern university. Desire 
permanent post. Have taught all usual undergraduate courses American, Eu- 
ropean, English history and international politics, but prefer underclass survey 
courses. Primarily interested in teaching youth, not producing Ph.D.’s. Avail- 
able summer or September, 1956. A 6094 

History: Woman, 37, married, no children. Ph.D. in history, University of Cali- 
fornia. Fields of specialization: Far Eastern and Ancient history. Available 
spring, 1956. A 6095 

History: Man, 36, married, 3 children, veteran. Ph.D. 10 years’ college teach- 
ing experience. Book and articles published. Specialty: American history, but 
have taught a wide variety of courses as a one-man department. Interested in 
a position with a teaching load that would permit some time for research A 6096 

History: Man, 36, married, 2 children. A.B., Amherst; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. 


3 years’ Department of State; 2 years’ European travel. Fulbright research 
scholar. Ford Foundation grant. 2 books published, third nearly completed; also 
articles, translations, editorial work, textbook writing. 9 years’ teaching experi- 
ence as instructor and assistant professor in a leading Eastern university, 
including general education courses, advanced college lecture courses and seminars, 
graduate seminar. Special interests: intellectual history, social and economic 
history. Desire better teaching post in modern European field. Liberal arts col- 
lege preferred, but will consider any offer. Available September, 1956. A 6097 


History: Man, 65, unmarried. M.A., history, Columbia, plus all requirements for 
Ph.D., except dissertation. Summer schools at several other large universities. 
11 years’ experience teaching modern European history. Some experience 
teaching American history. Excellent background in economics. Some experi- 
ence in railroad transportation. Publication (January, 1956): Christianity, A 
Critique of Christian Doctrine. Liberal, progressive, stressing social, economic, 
critical approach, and emphasizing factors of social change. Want permanent. 
part or full-time position, as instructor in modern European history, northern 
part of United States, fall, 1956. A 6098 


History: Man, 50, married, 2 children. Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Modern European history, other history, sociology, religion. 20 vears’ teaching 
experience. Publications. Desire position in good small liberal arts college, 
preferably in Middle Atlantic area. Member A.A.U.P. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars and Who’s Who in American Education. Available summer 
or fall, 1956. A 6099 

History: Man, 36, married. Ph.D. Widely traveled, progressive outlook. publica- 
tions, excellent references. Now teaching in medium-sized Midwestern state 
college. Seek relocation in high-grade college or university hospitable to the 
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liberal arts and to research. Major field of interest: United States history 
and foreign relations. Extensive training and experience as well in survey of 
Western Civilization, Modern Europe, and Latin America. Credentials on re- 
quest. Available by summer, 1956—sooner if requested. A 6100 


History: Man, 31, married, 1 child, veteran. Ph.D., University of California. 
6 years’ college teaching experience in American, European, Far Eastern history, 
and American government and foreign policy. Specialties: recent American 
history, diplomatic history, and Civil War period. Available June, 1956. A 6101 


History, Economics, Political Science. Man, 35, married. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Tulane and University of Michigan. Wartime service. Specialist in economic 
history. 6 years’ college teaching of European and American history, principles 
of economics, U. S. political science. Publications: 1 book, 2 articles. At 
present assistant professor at state-supported college in Michigan. Available 
June, 1956. A 6102 


History and/or Political Science: Ph.D., Columbia, Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Who’s Who in America, etc. Retired after 35 years’ teaching. At present 
Visiting Professor on the John Hay Whitney Foundation at an Eastern college 
Major students successful in all walks of life and professions. Have handled 
all normal undergraduate courses in the fields of American and European history 
and political science, except public administration. Would like to teach by the 
year, semester or term. Available September, 1956. A 6103 


History (Universal, European, Russian and American); U. S. Government; 
Languages (German, Russian, French, Roumanian): Man. Ph.D. (history), 
University of Berlin, 1939; minors in languages. After World War II taught 
in adult education schools in Germany; living in United States since 1950; 
naturalized a citizen in 1955. Have taught German at the college level in the 
United States, and am now teaching it in the Army Language School. Can 
also teach political science, sociology, philosophy, social science and psychology. 


A 6104 


Humanities: Man, 62, married, 5 minor children. Graduate in mechanical engi- 
neering. Ph.D. in philosophy, Bern, 1922. U. S. since 1923, naturalized 1930. 
Taught philosophy 30 years, history of European art 20; also taught German, 
French, Italian, Latin, mathematics. Since 1953 director of private school. 
Desire academic teaching, or organizing humanities program and adult educa- 
tion, academic or industrial. A 6105 


Humanities, English: Man, 42. Writer with side income would teach one under- 
graduate class in small Northern college. Assistant professor, varied experi- 
ence, 12 years’ academic. Like students, classics, Socratic method; averse to 
lecturing, theorizing, gadgets. A 6106 


Industrial Education: Man, 35, married, 3 children. Doctor of Industrial Educa- 
tion degree expected in June, 1956. 3 years’ secondary school teaching, 5 years’ 
college teaching. Assistant professor, head industrial arts department in small 
Midwestern college. Desire position in Southern or Western teachers college 
with strong industrial education department. A 6107 


International Relations: Man, 39, married, children. Ph.D., University of Chicago: 
19 years’ teaching experience in European and American history and govern- 
ment courses. Articles in recognized journals. Good recommendations from 
reputable sources. Available September, 1956. A 6108 


Management, Accounting, Business Administration: Man, 32, married, 1 child. 
M.B.A., Ph.D. residence requirements completed, honors, 9 years’ college teach- 
ing experience, 1 year acting department head. Case or conventional method. 
Currently teaching in large Midwestern university. Interested in teaching or 
administrative position. Excellent references. Available September, 1956. A 6109 


Mathematics: Man, 45. M.A., proximate Ph.D. 3 years’ university teaching ex- 
perience. Excellent references. Position and salary open. A 6110 


Mathematics: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi: fellow of 
the A.A.A.S. and the Meteoritical Society. 11 years college teaching experi- 
ence, all levels; 6 years in public and private secondary schools. Industrial ex- 
perience during last war. Publications in chemistry, meteoritics. Desire posi- 
tion in college, university or industry. Available September, 1956. A 6111 
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Mathematics, Eng lish Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
England; 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1956 and 
academic year 1956-57. A 6112 


Microbiology and/or Genetics; Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Active re- 
search and numerous publications dealing with bacteriophage, microbial genetics 
and viruses. Desire academic position with opportunity to teach course in 
microbial genetics. A 6113 


Music: Man, 31, married. Organ, musicology, music history, advanced theory, 
church music. 8 years’ teaching experience; secondary, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels. Completing doctorate. American Guild of Organists; many published 
articles; American and European concert performances. Available fall, 1956. 


A 6115 


Music: Man, 34, married, 2 children. B.M., M.M., Ph.D. Protestant. 8 years’ 
teaching experience, 3 years as department head. Publication. Member of 
A.A.U.P., Pi Kappa Lambda, M.E.N.C., M.T.N.A., A.G.O. Paper and choral 
group presented at M.E.N.C. Regional. Desire position involving administration 
and choral work. A 6116 


Ornamental! Horticulture, Botany, Plant Breeding, Landscaping: Man, 36, married. 
B.S., ornamental horticulture and landscaping. M.S., plant sciences and agron- 
omy. 1 year of study in maritime climate in ecology and agriculture economics. 
Veteran. Desire to teach, do extension, write, or perform the work. Experience 
in each. Prefer mild climate and congenial coworkers. A 6117 


Philosophy: Man, 40, married. M.A., Ph.D. Taught practically all of standard 
undergraduate philosop hy curriculum and some offerings in related fields such 
as history of psychology and ideas in literature. Also taught small graduate level 
courses. Special interest in philosophy of religion and in contemporary thought. 
Considerable publication in philosophy and related fields. Desire associate or 
full professorship in university or large liberal arts college. Available June or 
September, 1956. , A 6118 


Philosophy, Psychology: European trained teacher, experienced in America and 
in Europe. Member American Philosophical Association, American Humanist 
Association; interested in teacher education; naturalized American citizen; pub- 
lications; eligibility U. S. Civil Service Commission; scholarships in former 
years. Interested in prospects; may also teach Greek and/or Latin, German, 
humanities. A 6120 


Philosophy, Psychology, Education: Man, 54, family. A.B., M.A., A.M., Ed.D., 
Ph.D., except inc. thesis. 15 years’ teaching philosophy, psychology, Educ., Soc. 
science—undergraduate, graduate. Past 10 years, chairman, div. of philosophy, 
psychology, education. Since 1935 also instructor in English, coach of debate, 
public speaking, and director of publicity in secondary school. From 1945, con- 
currently and summers in college, School of Educ., and university. Ex-editor, 
speaker, publications. Available September, 1956, full-time teaching, administra- 
tion, or both, college or university, Salary not primary concern. A.P.A., 
A.A.A.S., N.E.A., A.A.U.P., etc. Listed in: Who’s Who in the East, ’ho’s 
Who in American Education, Who Knows—and What, etc. and AF and AM. 


A 6122 


Philosophy, Religion, Humanities, Administration: Man, 49, married, veteran. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. from topflight universities. 10 years’ teaching, 15 years ad- 
ministration. Publications, including book. Available at any time. A 6123 


Physical Science: See Chemistry, Key No. A 6066. 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., experienced, publications, high recommendations. Seek 
college or university position, associate professor or professor, possibly chairman. 
Chief interest, teaching. A 6124 


Physics: Man. B.A., M.A. 7 years’ teaching experience in liberal arts colleges. 
3 years of graduate work beyond M.A., half in physics, half in education. Inter- 
ested in teaching physical science survey course, mathematics, as well as physics. 
Prefer state college or public junior college in Middle Atlantic or New England 
region. A 6125 
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Physiologist, Zoologist: Woman, 35, single. Ph.D. 6 years’ teaching and re- 
search experience. Have taught mammalian physiology and anatomy, cell phys 
ology, genetics. Desire teaching and/or research position east of Mississippi 

A 6126 

Political Science: Man, 31, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., with candidacy for 
Ph.D. 5 years’ college teaching; desire permanent position in teaching and/or 
research work. Available June, 1956. Experience in American, European 
history; American government; public administration (federal-state). Vitae 
and references. Determined to stay in profession. A 6127 

Political Science: Man, 45, married. Ph.D., J.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 15 years’ 
teaching experience at college and university level. 5 years’ government work. 
Experience in administrative work and labor arbitration. Extensive travel. 
Fields: comparative government, public law, political theory, public adminis- 
tration. Desire position as associate professor or professor in recognized insti- 
tution at minimum salary of $7000. Available September, 1956 or 1957. A 6128 

Political Science: Man, 36, married, 1 child. M.A. and Ph.D., Tulane, except 
dissertation; doctor politics, Budapest University. Experience in teaching ad- 
ministration and research; 4 languages. Field of concentration: international 
relations, comparative government. References, publications. Available for 
teaching position September, 1956. A 6148 

Political Science: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Harvard. 8 years’ teaching 
experience, including 6 years’ department head in excellent liberal arts college. 
At present in large Eastern university. Prefer small or medium-sized college 
where emphasis is on teaching. Competent in and experienced in all fields of 
political science. Specialist in public administration, parties, international politics, 
political theory. Rank and salary open. Excellent references. Available July, 
1956. A 6114 

Political Science, Administration: Ph.D., Columbia. Seek position as academic 
dean or head of political science or social studies department. 7 years’ college 
experience, concentrating in American government, politics, administration, con- 
stitutional law, other courses. Minor publications. Active in community. A 6129 

Political Science (American Government, Public Administration, International 
Organizations and Relations, Governments of Western Europe): Man, 34, 
married. B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 4 years’ teaching experience on secondary and 
university levels. 2 years’ experience in Federal Government. Available June, 
1956. A 6130 

Political Science, History: Man, 37, married, 1 child. M-.A., completed require- 
ments for Ph.D., except thesis, Duke University. Major: political science. 
Minor: American history. Emphasis on political theory, constitutional law, 
comparative government, American government. Experience: 5 years’ teaching 
in junior college, 3 years as head of social studies department. Desire to teach 
in senior college or university. Available fall, 1956. A 6131 


Political Science, History, Far East Area: Man, 36. Ph.D., Columbia. 5 years’ 
successful university teaching international relations, diplomatic history, Far 
Eastern and Russian history and politics. Extensive travel and residence in 
Europe and Far East. Articles published on Japanese politics. Now teaching in 
overseas program of an American state university as assistant professor of 
political science. Desire teaching position in a college or university where there 
are facilities for research. Available fall, 1956. A 6132 


Political Science, International Law and Relations, History, Geography: Man, 
single. Ph.D., Georgetown. Experience in Europe and America: 10 vears in 
journalism and radio; 2 years in private industry; 9 years’ college and university 
teaching: economics, American diplomacy, Modern and Medieval Europe, con- 
temporary history, Mideast Europe, Russia, Far Fast, languages. Knowledge 
of German and Slavic. Extensive travel and lecturing. 1 book, 5 smaller pub- 
lications, numerous articles; 3 volumes in preparation. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars. Now engaged in research. Available at once. Will travel: 
no smoking or drinking; good health. A 6133 


Political Science, International Relations (narticularly the Far East and Western 
Europe), and American Government: Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1954. 5 
years’ college teaching. Now teaching. Publications: 8 articles. Available 
June, 1956. A 6134 
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Religion: Man, 48, unmarried. A.B., Duke University; A.M., University of 
Southern California; graduate student in history and education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Experienced teacher, pastor, and author. Experience includes headship, 
history and political science department, college, Pacific Northwest; 8 years’ 
pastorate, North Carolina Conference, Methodist Church. Fields of interest: 
Christian theology, history of religion, church history. Now in process of writing 
a three-volume work: “Essentials of Christian Doctrine.” Neo-Orthodox but 
agreeable with minds of different interpretations and theological persuasions. 
Desire appointment in a department of religion in a college, university, or a 
seminary. Available autumn, 1956. A 6135 

Religion, Psychology, Philosophy: Man, 31, married, 1 child, veteran. B.S., 
S.T.B., Ph.D. Pastor for 5 years (Methodist) ; 2 years’ experience as head of 
department of religion and philosophy at college level. Qualified and experienced 
counselor. Publication. Member A.P.A., N.A.B.1L, S.E.P.A. At present spend- 
ing year in Europe in post-dectoral study. Available for teaching position 
summer or September, 1956. A 6136 

Russian, German, Creative Writing: Young woman. M.A., Radcliffe; University 
of Vienna. 8 years’ teaching experience: Syracuse University, Florida State 
University, Brandeis University, Middlebury Language School. Numerous 
publications in fiction (short stories, novel) and non-fiction (essays, articles, 
reviews, American Slavic Review, humanities textbook, Collier's Encyclopedia, 
etc.). Studies in Germany, Austria, Switzerland. Widely travelled. European 
background. Bibliography, vita, photograph, excellent references upon request. 
Available for spring, summer, or fall, 1956. A 6137 

Russian, Mathematics, Political Science: Man, 50, single. M.A. (Slavic phil- 
ology), M.S. (mathematics), Ph.D. (political science), University of Bonn 
Russian, mother tongue; 66 semester hours in Russian language, literature, and 
methods of teaching; 10 vears of teaching experience; publications in Russian; 
research work concerning Russia. California, Colorado, etc., secondary and junior 
college teacher’s licenses. Present rank: Professor of Mathematics, Political 
Science, and German; Chairman, Department of Social Sciences. 5 years’ teach- 
ing experience in a New England college. Desire teaching and/or research 
position. A 6138 


Sciences and/or Nursing: Woman, 44, married, no children. Husband also college 
professor. Ph.D. cum laude. Publications in U. S. and abroad. Member of 
professional organizations. 20 years’ experience. Until recently faculty member 
large university. Qualified to teach Survey of Science courses, freshman sci- 
ence. Qualified for undergraduate and/or graduate courses in nursing and educa- 
tion. Will consider full or part-time teaching position. Available September, 
1956. A 6139 

Sociology: Man, 31, married, child. B.A., M.A., all Ph.D. requirements completed 
except thesis (in progress), leading universities. 3 years’ college teaching, 1 
year research, 1 year administration. Writing and editing experience. Major 
fields: population, statistics, research methods, urban. Available July or Sep- 


tember, 1956. A 6140 


Sociology, or Sociology and Administration: Man, 48, 2 children. Ph.D., New 
York University (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow), 23 years’ college teaching 
experience in several types of institutions. 2 years’ dean in small liberal arts 
college. 3 years’ social research with national organization. 1 book published, 
another in process. Numerous community activities. Now located in well- 
known engineering school. Interested in department headship, or same combined 
with administrative activities, in school more favorable to social science and social 
science research. Available June or September, 1956. A 6141 


Sociology and Anthropology: Man, 43 married, 2 children. Ph.D., Chicago. 4 
years’ research, 10 years’ university teaching. Several published articles. Cur- 
rently associate professor at Midwest state university. Courses taught include: 
sociology principles, urban, community organization, collective behavior, minori- 
ties, delinquency, research methods; and anthoropology, general and cultural. 
Desire summer position for 1956. A 6142 

Sociology, Social Psychology, Social Research Methods: Man, 37, married. 
Ph.D. from Midwest university. 5 years’ experience state university teaching: 
general sociology, social psychology, research methods, minorities, family, and 
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theory. Research and publications. Interest, teaching and research. Present 
two-semester salary $5000. Available June or September, 1956. Excellent refer- 
ences. A 6143 
Statistics, Tests and Measurements: Man, 31, single. B.S. and M.S. in mathe 
matics; Ed.D. in statistics. [Extended graduate study in mathematics; equivalent 
of Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experience in mathematics and statistics at 2 large 
Eastern universities. 2 years’ experience as research mathematician and opera- 
tions analyst in aircraft industry. Who's Who in Engineering: K® K; AK; 
At present chairman of department of mathematics in liberal arts college. Desire 
position as associate or full professor of educational statistics in school of educa- 
tion at large university or good teachers college. Salary vicinity $7500; available 
June, 1956. A 6144 
Spanish and French: Man. Professor retiring from a large Eastern state uni- 
versity; seek position as visiting professor in a Southern or Western uni- 
versity, or in a liberal arts college. Excellent health. B.A., Haverford; M.A., 
Ph.D., Harvard. Phi Beta Kappa. Outstanding publications. Special fields: 
Old Spanish, Golden Age, modern literatures of Spain and Spanish America. 
Have also taught French, Italian, Portuguese, and Romance Philology. Available 
September, 1956. A 6145 
Zoologist, Physiologist, Ecologist, Paleontologist: Man, 37, married, 2 small 
daughters. M.A., Ph.D. (California). 8 years’ teaching and (not or) admin- 
istration in two non-tax and tax colleges. Publications list and curriculum vitae 
on request. Have taught lower and upper division anatomy, physiology, biology, 
ecology (and conservation), zoology, paleontology, boxing, football. A 6149 
Zoology: Woman, single. Ph.D. Experience in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versity. Embryology, histology, genetics, evolution, vertebrate anatomy, in- 
vertebrate zoology. Can teach also general biology, cytology, cytogenetics. 
Research in developmental genetics. Present rank assistant professor. Desire 
opportunity for advancement and research at institution with high scholastic 
standards where effective teaching is valued. Available fall, 1956. A 6146 
Zoology (Comparative Anatomy, Ornithology, Wildlife Management): Man, 42, 
married, 4 children. Ph.D. Broad training and teaching experience in various 
zoological fields. Publications, numerous offices and honors. Desire teaching 
position, preferably in Rocky Mountain or Western university or college (in- 
cluding private, liberal arts) with good academic standards. A 6147 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


We offer a reliable, nation- 
wide school and college place- 
ment service under the direc- 
tion of a staff of experienced 
school and college teachers. 
If you are a teacher seeking 
a position, or an executive 
seeking a teacher, write for 
information. Est. 1925. 


New England 
States 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
INC. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Member of 
National Association of 


Teachers Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 
516 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Member Natioral Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


4 
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Southern Studytour Service 


A FREE TOUR 
OF EUROPE 


plus expense allowance to 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


who organize < small group of 
students from their own college to 
participate in the annual 


Our Cultural Heritage Tour. 


During the 24 months’ tour thru’ 12 
Europeon countries, teachers will assist 
in supervising the students, and give 
occasional lectures in their field. For 
details write to Dr. Egon de Kamarasy, 
Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. 


Og 


A rare combination of smooth, sandy, uncrowded beaches, 
rolling dunes and majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. 
Famous artists’ Colony. Summer theatre, shopping centre, 
deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest houses, 
motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reservations should be made 
NOW for cottage rentals by the season. 


Many retired people have come here to live because it is 
pleasant and economical. 


Write for attractive illustrated folder 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Ogunquit 10, Maine 


EE 


offers 


Why pay more? 


Ir you are employed by a college, university or private 
school you are eligible for low-cost life insurance in TIAA. 

Term, Family Income, Ordinary Life and a wide variety 
of other plans are available at substantial savings. To get full details 
send us the coupon below. You'll receive premium rates and an easy- 
to-read booklet that will help you select the plan most suitable for 


your family’s needs. There is no obligation, of course. 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
is a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918 solely to serve the field of higher education. 
Assets now total more than $450,000,000. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you 


{ Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association " 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
I Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan Your Life ! 
Insurance. 
Name____ Date of Birth 
| 
Ages of Dependents__ 

J c Employing Institution 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year. $4.00. 


Liberal Education: Scholarship and Teaching—The Proceedings of the 42nd 
Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution 
(Bulletin, March 1956). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. 2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Maemillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PERIODICALS WANTED 


Educational — Scholarly 
Medical & Scientific Journals 


High prices paid for your accumula- 
tions of periodicals —SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields —All languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th Street, Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889" 


| 


Ready in April— 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 

The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 

stitutions in the United States are indispensable refer- 

ences for those concerned with higher education. 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 


A New Series 


American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook 


By Howarp E. WILson 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States 


By Cora Dv Bots 


Just Published— 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy 
$1.50 


Basic data for those concerned with conserving and de- 
veloping high-level human talent. 


Send Orders to Dept P. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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